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IN PREPARING the present work for the press the ob- 
jects which I have endeavoured to keep steadily in view 
are threefold:—(1) To supply the fullest information 
with regard to the history, organisation, constitution, 
and working of trade-unions in all their multifarious 
details. (2) To furnish an authoritative exposition of 
the leading features of those unions, their chief charac- 
teristics, their aims and ends, and also the methods, 
or means by which they seek to attain them. (3) To 
give a trustworthy explanation of some of the alleged 
restrictive rules by which they are said to be governed, 
together with a refutation of many of the utterly wild 
theories and reckless statements regarding them, which 
too often find a place even in the writings of those who 
are more or less friendly to their general objects, but 
whose opinions are founded on inadequate information, 
supplied often by one side only, with regard to the 
nature of those unions, the rules by which they are 
governed, their management, and the scope of their 
action. 

Numerous books have been published on special 
branches of those subjects which are treated of in this 
“volume, but, as a rule, they have been written by men 
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who have had to obtain their information second hand, 
who have picked up a fact here and there, without 
peing able to see their connection with other facts to» 
them unknown, and who consequently have often mis- 
taken some incidental feature for the main principle upon 
which these unions are based; and, therefore, however 
well intentioned the writers may have been, their works 
are incomplete as a description of the purposes of the 
union, or inaccurate as to the mode of conducting them ; 
the data being inexact, the conclusions drawn are 
necessarily unreliable. 

This, however, does not apply to all the subjects 
here discussed, for some phases of the question have 
been treated with marked ability by competent writers, 
but the papers are mostly detached, they are scattered 
here and there, and are only to be found in high- 
priced journals, which, after they are once read, are 
too frequently thrown aside and forgotten. In the follow- 
ing pages many of these valuable fragments are laid 
under contribution, either by quotation or by con- 
densation, so as to preserve their essence. There is 
also a large amount of trade-union literature in exist- 
ence, in the form of pamphlets, tracts, speeches, reports, 
addresses, balance sheets, and much that is useful in the 
‘special organs,’ or class newspapers, which have from 
time to time been devoted to their interests; all of 
these, as well as official reports and ‘blue books,’ have 
been consulted by the present writer, in order that the 
work may be made as full and complete in itself as 
possible. 

The first part of the work, viz., ‘Gilds,’ has been 
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treated in an exhaustive and able manner by Dr. Bren- 
tano, in his learned and outspoken essay, in five parts, 
prefixed to the valuable work on ‘ English Gilds,’ edited, 
with notes, by the late Mr. Toulmin Smith, and published 
by the Early English Text Society. Many differences of 
opinion may be observed between the learned doctor of 
Bavaria and the able editor of the ‘Ordinances of the 
Gilds’; it has been my endeavour to give such a concise 
and careful abstract of the history of these ancient pre- 
cursors of the modern trade-unions as will present an 
accurate view of the main features of those highly in- 
teresting societies in Early Britain, and in the Middle 
Ages, when they were so fully developed and organised. 
The term ‘Gild’ is preserved as used by the English 
Text Society. Modern trade-unionism cannot be pro- 
perly understood or rightly appreciated except by a 
careful study of their early prototypes, the English 
gilds. The whole of this part of my subject has been 
based on Dr. Brentano’s essay, but I have compared 
his statements with the charters and ordinances given 
by Mr. Toulmin Smith, and with the notes and intro- 
duction by Miss Lucy Smith, which also differ in some 
respects from the views enunciated by Dr. Brentano ; 
this portion has been supplemented with further par- 
ticulars from other sources. 

The treatise which has attempted to deal with the 
modern phase of trade-unionism in its most complete 
form is ‘The Trades’ Unions of England, by M. le 
Comte de Paris, edited by Mr. Thomas Hughes, Q.C., 
published in 1869. It is not altogether accurate, but it 
is a most creditable production, and especially when we 
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consider that it was written by a foreigner. There are 
a few quaint errors in the book, but the tone is good 
and wholesome throughout, very different from that 
found in other books written by some Englishmen. 

The volume by Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P., entitled 
‘Work and Wages,’ deals only in a general sense with the 
question of trade-unions, but it contains much valuable 
matter, especially with regard to the cost of labour both 
at home and abroad, and he did good service to the 
working men of England by its publication, for which 
they cannot be too thankful. 

The elaborate work ‘On Labour, by Mr. W. T. 
Thornton, is more ambitious ; it deserves careful study 
on account of the new aspects which he has pre- 
sented of some of the doctrines of political economists ; 
but he has accepted and endorsed many exploded 
theories and statements in regard to trade-unions which 
a little further research would have shown him to be 
unfounded. Some of these are examined and exposed 
in various parts of the present work; taken, however, 
as a whole, Mr. Thornton deserves great credit for his 
labours ; the tone of his book is healthy, vigorous, and, 
in so far as he saw the question, impartial. 

The most valuable contributions to the literature of 
trade-unions are the papers contributed to the ‘ Fort- 
nightly Review’ by Mr. Frederic Harrison ; they are 
marked by great ability, originality, and research, and 
have contributed not a little to the altered tone in the 
English press with regard to those institutions. Mr. 
J. M. Ludlow has also given valuable assistance towards 
the elucidation of many knotty points in the labour 
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controversy by his articles in ‘Macmillan’s Magazine,’ 
the ‘Fortnightly Review,’ and other papers, while in 
the little book entitled the ‘Progress of the Working 
Classes,’ the joint production of Mr. Ludlow and Mr. 
Lloyd Jones, there is a mass of useful and interesting 
facts and historical matter touching their social advance- 
ment not to be found elsewhere. 

Many of the authorities consulted and freely used 
in the preparation of this volume, will be found in 
the Appendix ; this has been done to avoid constant 
repetition in the text, and the use of footnotes. It is 
hoped that this general acknowledgment will suffice. 

The scope of the present work is sufficiently indicated 
by its title and the table of contents; if any point of 
importance has been omitted, or inadequately explained, 
it is due to oversight, and not to any desire to ‘slur 
over,’ or keep in the background, any material issue, or 
to abridge anything which could throw a light on the 
several questions brought under review, or the principles 
involved in their discussion. 

In presenting this work to the public the author is 
aware that there may be many deficiencies in matter 
and manner, but he has endeavoured to be impartial ; 
he has taken great care to be exact ; his object has been 
to give actual, ascertained, and well authenticated facts 
—these have sometimes been obtained with great 
difficulty, as a few of the unions do not indulge in 
publicity—he will be found supporting the workmen 
where he believes them to be right, and deciding against 
them when and where he thinks they have been in the 
"wrong. 
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In many parts of the book the sentiments expressed 
are oftentimes mere matters of opinion ; the conclusions. 
arrived at may therefore be at variance with those held 
by the members of trade-unions, or they may differ from 
those held by the masters, at other times they may be 
opposed to both; the divergence from the views of other 
writers on similar questions will be often still more 
apparent ; in all cases the only thing I can ask is fora 
candid verdict after a careful examination of the book 
as a whole. 

Whatever may be said with regard to trade-unions, 
either as to their policy, their objects, or the means 
which they employ, one great fact cannot be ignored, 
namely, that they wield a vast power, socially and 
politically, and whether for good or for evil, it is daily 
increasing. They are, moreover, public institutions in 
Great Britain to-day, exercising great authority by 
reason of their extent, their wealth, their organisation, 
and the numbers within the pale of their influence, and 
they are as deeply rooted in the minds and affections 
of the working people as almost any institution in the 
country. It is useless to abuse them, to put them down 
is impossible ; the only sensible way of dealing with 
them has been done by legally enfranchising them ; 
they are now protected by law, as well as being amenable 
to the law, and their future action will show that this 
policy is as wise as it is just. 

Gort 
March 1878. 


NoTE.—Chapters V. and VII. are reprinted from the ‘ Contemporary 
Review ’ by the kind permission of Messrs. Strahan and Co. 
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PART I.—The Origin and Essence of Gilds. 


§ 1. THE origin of Gilds is very remote ; the evidence 
of their existence in this country, in early Anglo-Saxon 
times, is, however, clear and distinct, many of their 
purposes being accurately defined in ancient statutes. 
According to Dr. Brentano, England is the birthplace 
of gilds, although something akin to them, but in a 
ruder form, existed elsewhere, and at an earlier date. 
Northern historians ascribe the origin of these gilds to 
the feasts of the German tribes from Scandinavia. The 
term signifies a feast, banquet, guild, or corporation ; in 
its primary meaning it implies a feast, and also the 
company assembled. Banquets and social feasts were 
the forms of celebration among the German tribes on 
the occasion of their sacrificial assemblies, anniversary 
festivals, and on the occurrence of great political and 
national events, at which times those assembled deli- 
berated on matters concerning the community, and 
concluded alliances both for the purposes of protection 
and of plunder. These feasts were also general in con- 
nection with family matters, such as births, marriages, 
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and deaths, and in cases where an inheritance was left, 
there was something of a legal significance in the cele- 
bration of the event. We may recognise in these primitive 
assemblies the germ from which, in later times, and in 
certain stages of national growth, the gild developed itself, 
and became the natural successor of the family. 

§ 2. The family is the natural foundation of all 
social relations; among the German tribes it was an 
important factor within the community even after they 
had settled into fixed abodes, and when the local 
relationship of neighbourhood had widened the sphere 
of social life, and enlarged its circle. And its impor- 
tance still continued to be recognised when the divisions 
into ‘hundreds’ not only existed, but were even preva- 
lent in municipal life. Kinship was but the natural 
extension of the family ties ; blood-relationship being 
the first basis of all early communities, the social circle 
would be laterally extended so as to embrace those 
nearest related to each other. 

§ 3. These kinsfolk were bound together in mutual 
responsibility one to the other ; as regards the relations 
of private law—the legal protection of life, limbs, and 
property—these were provided for by the family. 
According to the laws of Ina and Alfred, the paternal 
and maternal relatives of an offender were in the first 
degree responsible for his crime. These earlier forms 
of social life and mutual responsibility continued to 
exist long after the formation of communities, when 
society based on local relations had come into existence, 
and when the ties of mere kinship were lost or merged 
in the wider relationship of neighbourhood and locality. 

§ 4. As society grew more complex and_ less 
stationary, it necessarily outgrew these simple ties of 
blood-relationship ; in England this dissolution of the 
family bond, as the chief element in the community, 
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took place at an early date, and at a time when the 
temper of the feudal lords rendered the dissolution 
perilous, and isolation on the part of the ‘freemen’ 
dangerous. All social and political changes are of slow 
growth, sometimes they are almost imperceptible, es- 
pecially in the dim records of early times, but in 
England the development of the earlier forms of social 
organisation may now be distinctly traced, if not in 
detail at least in outline. 

§ 5. For a time the providing care of the family 
satisfied all existing wants ; for other societies there was 
therefore no room. But when needs arose which the 
family could no longer satisfy, or provide for, artificial 
alliances were sought either to supplement the efforts 
of the state, or as a protection against its encroach- 
ments. The necessities which called into existence 
these ‘artificial alliances’ were varied ; so also were the 
objects for which they were formed; but the basis of 
these early associations was in all cases the same, namely, 
the union of man with man for mutual advantage and 
protection. The growth of the towns gave rise to these 
early attempts at organisation asa means of resistance to 
the influence and power of the great landed proprietors. 

§ 6. The ‘town, in the first place, consisted of land 
owners, or ‘old freéholders ;’ these only had municipal 
rights, the ‘landless’ men having no civic rights or 
national existence. But there grew up within the town 
men who were not land owners ; these had to fight for 
civil rights, and the sturdy old burghers bought their 
freedom in the towns, in many instances, by sheer bar- 
gaining, for the poverty, or greed, or both combined, of 
some of the feudal lords had enabled these burghers to 
purchase charters and grants of municipal liberties. 

§ 7. The growth of the craftsmen within the towns 
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often opposed to, the old freeholders; these, in their 
turn, had to contest for municipal rights and liberties. 
The history of the rise of these craftsmen of the towns, 
their early associations, and the struggles by which 
they won power and privilege from the freeholders and 
old burghers combined, have hitherto found but an 
infinitesimal place in some of our so-called histories, 
but it forms an important part of our national history 
properly considered. 

§ 8. The earliest distinct form of association which 
took the place of the family was that of the Frith-gilds; 
these were circumscribed and narrow at first, but they 
became broader as industrial and political interests 
developed themselves. As the family expanded into 
the brotherhood of kinship, so this in turn gave place to 
the brotherhood of the: Frith-gild. -These Frith-gilds 
in their earlier development, were partly social, partly 
religious, and partly protective. ” - During the ninth and 
tenth centuries, the tendency to unite in a kind of gild 
had become general throughout Europe. ~ The object of 
the gild-brother was to seek protection among his fellow- 
freemen, by a voluntary association with his neighbour 
for the purposes of order and self-defence, and to replace 
the older and more restricted brotherhood of kinship by 
a brotherhood based on the broader foundations of 
social relations. 

§ 9. On the Continent these wlds were roughly met 
and repressed ; scourging, nose-slitting, and banishment 
was the fate of those who united in these voluntary 
associations. In England they were more fortunate, for 
the system of ‘frank pledge,’ or the free engagement of 
neighbour for neighbour, was accepted as the basis of 
social order. Among the laws of Ina (A.D. 688-725) are 
two touching the liability of the brethren of a gild in 
the case of slaying a thief; and the laws of Alfred 
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(A.D. 871-901) recognised the common responsibility of 
the members of the Frith-gild side by side with that 
of the kinsfolk ; while the laws of Athelstan (A.D. 924- 
940) accepted [rith-gilds as a constituent element of 
borough life in the ‘dooms’ or laws of London. 

§ 10. The Frith-gild in the earlier English towns was 
similar to those which formed the basis of social order 
in the country at large. An oath of mutual fidelity 
among its members was substituted for the tie of blood, 
while the gild-feast, held once a month in the Common 
Hall, replaced the gathering of kinsfolk around the 
family hearth. Within this new family the Frith-gild 
was to establish a mutual responsibility as close as that 
of the old, and a protection even more complete and 
thorough. The one first principle of these gilds was: 
‘If one misdo, let all bear it, let all share the same lot.’ 
If any member incurred guilt, or met with mishap, he 
could look for aid to his gild-brothers, either in atoning 
or paying. He could call upon them for assistance 
in case of violence or wrong; if falsely accused, they 
appeared in court as his compurgators; if poor, they 
supported him, and when dead they buried him. On 
the other hand, he was responsible to them, as they were 
to the state, for order and obedience to the laws. A 
wrong done against a brother was also a wrong against 
the general body of the gild, and was punished by fine, 
or, as a last resort, by expulsion, which left the offender 
a lawless man and an outcast. If, however, a member 
committed an act which was wholly unjustifiable, he had 
to bear the consequences of the deed himself. 

§ 11. In the earlier stages of their existence, these 
Frith-gilds were doubtless allied to the pagan forms of 
worship, and celebrated their feasts in connection with 
sacrificial unions; as Christianity spread itself in the 
North, the milder forms of religious service gradually 
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took the place of paganism, but for a long time it 
needed prohibitions and menaces of punishment in 
order to destroy the character of heathenism which still 
adhered to many of their ceremonies. The Christian 
religion was peculiarly adapted to the Frith-gild system ; 
the elements of socialism and communism taught by the 
early Christian missionaries, and practised by them, and 
which afterwards led to the institution of monasticism, 
gave a mighty impulse to the spread of gilds all over 
Europe, and these in their turn assisted in the early 
propagation of the new faith, and aided materially in 
firmly establishing Christianity. 

§ 12. The oldest, most reliable, and detailed accounts 
which we have of gilds, consist of three gild statutes, the 
drawing up of which took place in the beginning of the 
eleventh century. In the case of one of these gilds, it 
was founded, and richly endowed by Orcy, a friend of 
Canute the Great, at Abbotsbury, in honour of God and 
St. Peter. Its object, according to the statutes, appears 
to have been the support and nursing of infirm gild- 
brothers, the burial of the dead, the performance of 
religious services, and the saying of prayers for their 
souls. The association met every year on the feast of 
St. Peter for united worship in honour of their patron 
saint. Besides this there was a common meal, and in 
order that the poor might also have their share in the 
joys of the festival, they received alms on the day of 
the feast, for which purpose the gild-brothers were 
obliged to furnish contributions of bread. Guests were 
only admitted to the common meal by the permission 
of the master and steward. 

§ 13. The Exeter-gild, whose statutes have likewise 
been preserved, was altogether of the same character. 
Here, however, association for the purpose of worship 
and prayer, stands out more prominently as the object 
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of the brotherhood than in the former case. In this 
instance the gild-brothers assembled together to worship 
and pray for the well-being of their living and dead 
fellow-members three times every year, every such 
service being followed by a meal in common. When 
any brother died, every member was obliged to perform 
special devotions for the departed soul. The mutual 
care of the brothers for each other was shown by 
money contributions in case of death, and in support of 
those who went on a journey, and of those who suffered 
loss by fire. . 

§ 14. The statutes of the Cambridge-gild were some- 
what different from the two above mentioned, for by 
the oath which every member had to take on the relics 
of the patron saint of the gild, they swore faithful 
brotherhood towards each other, not only in religious 
matters, but in secular matters also; and although the 
statutes secured for the gild-brothers the same support 
in case of sickness and death as those of Abbotsbury 
and Exeter, and, like those, contained regulations with 
reference to alms, divine worship, and feasts, yet these 
objects were but secondary in comparison with the 
measures for the protection of the members of the gild 
against criminals, and even against the evil consequences 
of their own wrong-doing. To effect these objects a 
complete organisation existed, and a system of regula- 
tions were framed for the purpose of carrying them out. 
If a gild-brother required help, an inferior officer of the 
gild, living nearest to him, had to hasten to his aid ; if 
the officer failed in this he was liable to punishment, 
as also in like manner was the head of the gild if he 
neglected to afford the required help. If a gild-brother 
was robbed, the whole gild had to assist him in obtain- 
ing compensation from the guilty party ; so every gild- 
brother had to help if a member himself had to make 
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atonement for killing a man. If, however, he had no 
justifiable motive for committing the act, if he had not 
been provoked to it in a quarrel, if he was not under 
an obligation to execute vengeance, but had slain the 
man from malice, he had himself to bear the conse- 
quences of the deed. If one gild-brother killed another 
he had first to reconcile himself with the kinsman of the 
murdered man, and had moreover to pay eight pounds 
to the gild, failing which he was shut out from the 
society, and the members of the gild were forbidden 
to hold friendly intercourse with him. In like manner, 
an insult offered by one gild-brother to another was 
severely punished. In cases of violence and damage to 
property which one member might have suffered from 
the servant of another, the master of the servant was 
answerable for him, and was sued by the society for 
compensation in case of non-payment. It was, mcre- 
over, a leading principle of the fraternity, to which 
every member had to bind himself by oath, always to 
support him who had right on his side. 

§ 15. The essence of the manifold regulations in 
these three gild-statutes appears to be the brotherly 
banding together, into close unions, between man and 
man, sometimes even established on, and fortified by 
oath, for the purpose of mutual help and support. This 
essential characteristic is found in all the gilds of every 
age, from those first known to us in detail to their 
descendants of the present day, the modern Trade 
Unions. The objects, arrangements, and rules of these 
fraternities varied according to the wants, interests, and 
requirements of the times and circumstances. The 
practice of periodical assemblies by the gild-brothers for 
_ the common feast was well-nigh universal, whatever 
other differences might exist either as to organisation or 
aims, 
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§ 16. The numerous ordinances and charters of the 
early English gilds disentombed by Mr. Toulmin Smith, 
and published by the Early Text Society, still further 
illustrate this phase of our history: they give a clear 
outline of their principal features, and it will be found 
that they agree in all their leading characteristics, 
although modified to suit the time, place, and other 
conditions. These records embrace the ‘Returns made 
into Chancery in the twelfth year of Richard II.’s reign 
of the original objects, endowments, and extent of 
gilds generally, and many others from sources not 
before. known. - The value and importance of these 
documents are as yet imperfectly known; they have 
been used freely throughout this chapter, wherever they 
assist in throwing a light on the matter discussed. 


PART I].—Religious and Social Gilds. 


§ 17. The German tribes having settled in fixed 
abodes, it became customary among the families dwelling 
in a particular district to unite themselves into common 
sacrificial assemblies ; those taking part in them had to 
bring their food and drink, from which circumstance 
these unions were called gilds. With the introduction 
of Christianity, and its attendant religious fraternities, 
the earlier and the newer form of religious association 
became blended until the latter absorbed the pagan 
sacrificial societies, and supplanted them, by substituting 
in their stead the more humane forms of Christian 
worship for the heathen sacrifices which preceded it. 
From the unions thus formed arose the religious gilds of 
the middle ages. ' 

§ 18. The earliest distinct information which is fur- 
nished to us with regard to these gilds is contained in 
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the capitularies of Archbishop Hincmar, of Rheims, in 
the year 858, in which we find that there were two kinds 
of religious gilds, one among the laymen, the other 
among the clergy. In the capitulary relating to laymen 
the Bishop gives instructions to the clergy with regard 
to the solemnities to be observed at their meetings, in 
general terms that only those things should be done 
which were compatible with their dignity, and required 
by reason of their utility and the circumstances. More 
definitely, he says that ‘They shall unite for every 
exercise of religion, that is to say, they shall unite for 
offerings, for mutual assistance, for funeral services for 
the dead, for alms, and other deeds of piety.” On the 
other hand, he forbids feastings, drinking bouts, and 
other ‘heathenisms, and very precise directions are 
given with regard to the carrying out of these provisions, 
many of the prohibitions being mentioned in detail. 

§ 19. In the middle ages these fraternities were very 
numerous in all countries, and especially in those under 
the sway of Roman Catholicism—even now, in certain 
forms, they exist in several of such countries; these 
brotherhoods flourished in large numbers in almost 
every town—British and Continental. In Norwich 
there were 12; in King’s Lynn 12; in Bishop’s 
Lynn 9; there were 80 in Cologne; 70 in Liibeck ; 
100 in Hamburg. 

§ 20. A slight difference of opinion appears to exist 
as to whether these gilds should be called religious or 
social, or both. Mr. Toulmim Smith calls them social 
gilds, in this Mr. F. J. Furnival agrees; Dr, Brentano, 
on the contrary, thinks that the proper term to be applied 
to them is religious gilds, inasmuch as their principal 
objects were essentially of a religious character, the 
social provisions being subsidiary thereto ; whereas in the 
other kinds of gilds, political and industrial objects were 
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the more prominent features, the religious exercises 
being common to all, as well as the social principles 
upon which they were based. Dr. Brentano contends 
that the term ‘religious’ is historically correct, because, in 
the sense in which it was at that time used, it embraced the 
practice of those virtues which are denominated Christian, 
although now many of the objects enumerated would be 
classified as social, which were then comprehended under _ 
the one term religious, in its wider signification and 
application. 

§ 21. In all places their objects and organisations 
were identical, and these remained essentially un- 
changed, during successive centuries, in all countries 
alike. The objects of these gilds were :—(1) To unite 
in every exercise of religion, the performance of religious 
ceremonies, and in honour of saints. Everywhere they 
were under the patronage of certain saints, or of some 
other religious mystery. The use of candles was an 
early institution in these gilds; in some it appears to 
have been their only object ; in one instance, at least, 
it seems to have originated an entire gild. In this case 
it arose out of a drinking-bout, where several merchants 
and shopmen having been drinking together, and having 
settled their score, six shillings remained over, with 
which they resolved to buy a candle to burn before the 
image of the Virgin Mary. From this simple and 
insignificant circumstance arose a gild which rapidly 
increased in numbers and wealth, with a regular consti- 
tution, a gild-book, and aldermen at its head. But be- 
sides the setting up of candles, the members united for 
special devotions to their patron saints, in whose honour 
masses were said, and went in solemn procession to 
their churches on the days of their feasts. Even in 
these early times conventions were not uncommon 
between the several religious gilds, as, for example, one 
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was held between the saddlers of London and the canons 
of St. Martin-le-Grand, by which the former were 
admitted into brotherhood and partnership of masses, 
orisons, and other good deeds with the canons. The 
members were obliged to engage in devotions and 
services for the souls of their departed brethren, and 
often, also, to aid pilgrims and pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land, and to other places. 

§ 22. (2). These gilds were instituted for the purposes 
of Christian charity, for the mutual assistance of each other 
in all cases of emergency—in old age, sickness, poverty, 
if not brought on by their own folly, of wrongful im- 
prisonment, losses by. fire, flood, or shipwreck ; aid by 
loans, provision of work, and, lastly, burial of the dead. 
They further included the assistance of the poor and 
sick, and the visitation and comfort of prisoners, who 
were not members of the gild. 

§ 23. (3). The advancement of education was not for- 
gotten, for we find among the objects of these religious 
gilds provision for the aid of poor scholars, the main- 
tenance of schools, and the payment of schoolmasters, 

§ 24. (4). Sometimes a gild was founded for a special 
purpose, such as the Corpus Christi gild at York, where 
all the crafts joined in a procession for the celebration 
of the consecrated host, which is one of the greatest feasts 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

§ 25. (5). There were also gilds for the representation 
of religious plays, which were common in all countries — 
during the middle ages. Of this class may be men- 
tioned the .Gild of the Lord’s Prayer at York, the 
Gilds of :St.'Elene, of St. Mary, and of Corpus Christi 
at Beverley.» ; 

i. § 26.:(6):! The performance of secular plays and 
pastimes was also: the object of some gilds, as, for in- 
stance, the gild at Stamford; and at Rouen. 
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§ 27. (7). All objects of common interest, for which 
in these days special societies and associations are esta- 
blished, such as benefit societies and insurance com- 
panies, were provided for by the gilds of the middle 
ages, the motive and principle of such union being 
Christian charity, instead of, as now, profit. Similar in- 
stitutions still exist in many Catholic countries. - 

§ 28. Asa rule, people of all ranks took part in the 
religious gilds ; sometimes, however, people out of a cer- 
tain rank were not admitted, or special regulations were 
made in regard to their admission. This is well illus- 
trated in the ordinances of the Gild of St. Michael, at 
Lincoln, founded on Easter-eve, A.D. 1350, in which it is 
stated that ‘whereas this gild was founded by folks of 
common and middling rank, it is ordained that no one 
of the rank of mayor or bailiff shall become a brother of 
the gild, unless he is found to be of humble, good, and 
honest conversation, and is admitted by the choice and 
common consent of the brethren and sisteren of the 
gild.’ It was further provided that ‘no one shall have 
any claim to office in this gild on account of the honour 
and dignity of his personal rank.’ 

§ 29. In some cases there were special liveries for the 
gild ; these were to be worn at their feasts, at which 
drinking-bouts were sometimes so general that direct 
references are made to them in the gild-statutes, in 
which it is stated that ‘not eating and drinking, but 
mutual assistance and HES were the principal objects 
of the gild.’ 

§ 30. The expenses ae attaining nine objects of these 
gilds were obtained by means of entrance fees, contribu- 
tions, gifts and legacies of members. Sometimes the 
contributions were fixed, at other times they varied 
according to the wants and requirements of the fra- 
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§ 31. The organisation of these religious gilds was 
the same as that of all other gilds down to the time of 
their latest representatives, the modern trade-unions ; 
the officers were chosen at their meetings, and fines were 
inflicted for not accepting office when elected. Often 
the members had on their admission to declare by oath 
that they would fulfil all their obligations. 

§ 32. Persons of ill-repute were not admitted, and 
members guilty of misconduct were to be excluded. 
Rules were made and enforced with regard to proper 
behaviour, and. even as to decent dress, at gild-meetings, 
some of which regulations are to be found even to this 
day. 

§ 33. Disputes among the members were to be de- 
cided by the gild, and disclosing the affairs of the fra- 
ternity was to be severely punished. Both of these 
regulations are still extant in the modern trade-union. 

§ 34. In those places where the gild had no special 
hall of its own, its meetings were often held in the Town 
Hall, which shows that these ancient fraternities enjoyed 
a high consideration, and were held in good repute in 
those days. 

§ 35. As to the gilds among the clergy, the capitu- 
laries contain ordinances against the extravagances of 
priests at funeral meals, and at the usual feastings. 
No priest was to get drunk, nor was he to empty goblets 
to the health of saints, or to the soul of the deceased ; 
neither was he to force others to drink, or get drunk at 
the desire of others. They were not to burst out into 
indecent noise, or roaring laughter, nor sing vain songs, 
or tell inane jokes; neither were they to allow scanda- 
lous performances of bears or female dancers to be 
made before them, nor delight in mummeries, ‘ because 
this was heathenish and forbidden by the Canon law! 
And further, they were not on every occasion to provoke 
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each other, or anybody else, to passion and quarrels, and 
still less to fighting and murder ; nor was he who was 
provoked to assail at once his provoker. The priests 
were further charged to breakfast with honesty and the 
fear of God ; holy stories and admonitions were to be read, 
and hymns sung, and everyone was to go home in good 
time. Exactly the same ordinances are also contained 
in the capitularies of Bishop Walter of Orleans, dated in 
the same year (858). These documents give usa curious 
glimpse into the character of the priesthood of those 
early times, and it is, to say the least of it, somewhat 
singular that these special charges, as to the extrava- 
gances usual at these feasts, are addressed, not to the 
laity, but to the clergy. 

§ 36. In later times the clergy assembled on the first 
day of each month for divine service, for deliberation on 
their interests, and for common meals, from whence they 
formed themselves into. special fraternities, which were 
called the ‘ Gilds of the Kalenders,’ from their meetings 
on the first of each.month. The objects of these gilds 
were subsequently extended to the exercise of any good 
works, especially towards the gild-brothers themselves, 
the assistance of the poor, the furnishing of church attire, 
keeping old records, and the maintenance of schools. 
These fraternities were originally confined to the clergy, 
but later on laymen were admitted to take part in them. 
The number of members in these gilds was often limited, 
sometimes to twelve, at other times to twenty-four, in 
which case the proportion between lay and clerical 
members was fixed. The laymen, however, held a 
subordinate position; they occupied separate seats at the 
meals, and they had no vote in the deliberations. In 
1422, the wives of laymen were admitted to the meals, 
but only on condition that the one whose turn it was 
should provide the meal, and wait at table. 
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§ 37 d hete were also special gilds for various classes 
and ranks called the Major and Minor Gilds of the 
Kalenders, one of which existed in most towns, and in the 
larger towns more than one. The organisation was in 
general the same as in all other gilds; often the president 
was called Dean; they had halls to which the brothers 
used to resort ‘to beer and to wine.’ 

§ 38. These religious gilds continued to exist in 
great numbers down to the time of the Reformation, 
when the whole fabric was shaken to its foundation, and 
in all countries where Protestantism gained the ascen- 
dency they were by law abolished as religious commu- 
nities, In England the treasures of these ancient gilds 
were confiscated in favour of the king and his courtiers ; 
but on the Continent the property and income of these 
gilds were delivered over to the common treasury for 
the poor, to poor-houses, hospitals, and schools, accord- 
ing to the intention of the original founders. 

§ 39. With regard to the ‘confiscation’ of the 
property of these gilds, the following extracts, from the 
excellent introduction to the ‘English Gilds,’ by Miss 
Lucy Toulmin Smith, represent the opinions of a man, 
the late Mr. Toulmin Smith, who had devoted more 
time and attention to these matters than almost any 
other Englishman, and whose conclusions, therefore, are 
entitled to every consideration and respect. 

§ 40. ‘Under the Act for the Dissolution of Colleges 
(37 Hen. VIII. c. 4) the possessions of certain fraternities, 
brotherhoods, and gilds that had been dissolved with 
the colleges and chantries, were vested in the Crown; 
and the king was empowered to send out commissioners 
to seize the possessions of others, under the plea that 
they should be “used and exercised to more godly and 
virtuous purposes,” the commissioners being directed to 
return certificates “in writing of their doings in the 
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same into the Court of Chancery.” The Act of 
1 Edward VI. c. 14 went further than this; after com- 
pleting the demolition of colleges, free chapels, and 
chantries, it proceeded not only separately by name to 
vest in the king all sums of money devoted “by any 
manner of corporations, gilds, fraternities, companies or 
fellowships, or mysteries, or crafts,” to the support of a 
priest, obits, or lights (which might be taken under the 
colour of religion), but to hand over to the Crown “all 
fraternities, brotherhoods, and gilds, being within the 
realm of England and Wales, and other the king’s 
dominions ; and all manors, lands, tenements, and other 
hereditaments belonging to them or any of them,” 
excepting certain of them which were named, being 
trading gilds, which saved those in the city of London’ 
‘The Act of 37 Hen. VIII. c. 4, passed in 1545, put this 
wanton and wicked pillage of public property as neces- 
sary “for the maintenance of these present wars ;” but it 
also cleverly put into one group “colleges, free-chapelles, 
chantries, hospitalles, fraternities, brotherhedds, and 
guyldes.” The Act of 1 Edward VI. c. 14 was still more 
ingenious, for it held up the dogma of purgatory to 
abhorrence, and began to hint at grammar _ schools. 
The object of both Acts was the same. All the posses- 
sions of all gilds, except what could creep out as being 
trading, became vested by these two Acts in the Crown ; 
and the unprincipled courtiers who had devised and 
helped the scheme, gorged themselves out of this 
wholesale plunder of what was, in every sense, public 
property.’ In another place Mr. Smith says it was ‘a 
case of pure wholesale robbery and plunder, done by an 
unscrupulous faction, to satisfy their personal greed 
under cover of law. No more gross case of wanton 
‘plunder to be found in history of all Europe, no page 
so black in English History.’ 
C 
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§ 41. In Denmark these religious gilds continued 
after the Reformation, but the meetings were no longer 
held monthly, but once, or a few times yearly. In some 
of these gatherings the same abuses existed, and ex- 
travagances occurred, as those to which references were 
made by Hincmar in the ninth century. Modifications 
were from time to time made, but after the meals the 
priests ‘sometimes quarrelled scandalously, and made a 
great uproar. When the early zeal with regard to the 
Reformation had somewhat cooled down, the want of 
those old convivial and social gatherings began to be 
felt, and gilds were to some extent re-established, but 
for social purposes only, for the essential nature of the 
earlier gilds was lost in the new conditions of religious 
life brought about by the Reformation. It is extremely 
probable that the earlier clubs and benefit societies 
originated out of the later phases of these religious 
gilds, for we find certain analogies between the religious 
and social gilds, and the first attempts to establish the 
friendly society. The village club with its processions, 
its march to the parish church, its feast, the bell-ringing 
and general conviviality, together with its rustic rules 
and ruder forms of association, all combine to render the 
resemblance striking, and point to an early origin, al- 
though changed by circumstances and by time. 

§ 42. The great analogy between the modern friendly 
societies and the old religious and social gilds has been 
often pointed out. Sir Frederick Eden, in his work on 
the ‘State of the Poor, says: ‘Notwithstanding the 
unjustifiable confiscation of the property of the gilds 
under Henry VIII. and Edward VI., there is every 
reason to suppose that private associations, on a more 
contracted scale than the ancient gilds, continued to 
exist in various parts of England, and thatit is extremely 
probable that many of these societies (that is, gilds), 
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even after the confiscation of their lands at the dissolution, 
continued their stated meetings in the common room, or 
hall, for the purpose either of charity or of conviviality. 

§ 43. More recently Mr. J. M. Ludlow has instituted 
a comparison between these two forms of association, 
and has established the analogy subsisting between the 
later gilds and the earlier and cruder forms of benefit 
clubs, which were the forerunners of the friendly societies 
of the present day. It is well known that usage and 
custom will outlive law, and after the sanction of law is 
withdrawn, custom will frequently retain sufficient power 
to justify its being called unwritten law. Many traces 
of these old associations still exist, the origin of which 
is to a great extent unknown, or are only imperfectly 
recognised under the new conditions under which they 
are now seen ; some of these are preserved only in the 
obscure customs of the poorer classes, and often only in 
those villages which until recently were remote from the 
great centres of industry and trade. The earlier village 
clubs long continued to practise some of those ancient 
customs, and thereby afford evidence of their lineage 
and descent. 


Part Ill.—Zhe Merchant-gilds and Town-gilds. 


§ 44. The sworn fraternities for the mutual protection 
of rights and the preservation of liberty, in the shape of 
Frith-gilds, arose quite independently of the township, or 
indeed of locality. When the town grew into importance 
there existed the same necessity for the mutual protection 
of liberty, property, and trade against the violence of 
neighbouring nobles, ecclesiastical aggressions, or bands 
of plundering marauders, and the onslaughts of bar- 
barian settlers. The feeling of insecurity within the 


town itself, at this early period, must have led the small 
C2 
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freemen to the formation of societies for mutual aid and 
in support of law and order. 

§ 45. The early inhabitants of towns were free landed 
proprietors, some having property in the neighbouring 
estates, and residing in the town for security or con- 
venience; others, and those chiefly, who held land 
within the territory of the township. The possession of 
town land was the distinguishing mark of these earlier 
burghers : this alone carried with it the privileges of full 
citizenship as it existed in the ruder forms of civic life. 
In addition, however, to the possession of land, many of 
these freemen carried on trade, some also what in later 
times were called handicrafts. Common dangers, simi- 
larity of occupation, community of interests, and close 
vicinity of residence, were conducive to the conclusion of 
alliances for mutual protection and aid. 

§ 46. Hence we find the whole body of the full citizens, 
or freemen, uniting into gilds, the citizens and the gilds 
became identical, and gild-law became the law of the 
town. Such gilds, as before seen, existed in England in 
Anglo-Saxon times, and evidences abound in proof of 
the recognition of their laws, and of their confirmation 
by grants and charters, similar to those found in later 
times. The gild charter granted to the townsmen of 
Beverley is not unlike the grants of civic liberties or 
constitutions to German towns, nor indeed altogether 
dissimilar to earlier civic incorporations in England ; 
this charter decreed to the men of Beverley ‘all liberties, 
with the same laws that the men of York have in their 
city.’ This was confirmed by Thurston, Archbishop of 
York, and also King Henry I.; it is even stated that it 
was confirmed by the Pope. 

§ 47. The same relationship between the gild and 
the town existed in France, especially in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, under the name of the commune, 
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the charters being ratified by the French kings. The 
numerous grants of communal rights to French towns 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth century are but the 
recognition of the frith-gilds which had for a long time 
been in existence, exercising an influence, and exerting 
a power. In Flanders, the towns of the Netherlands, 
Sleswig, and Flensburg, the same recognition appears to 
have taken place, even if the kings did not like the 
power of the gilds themselves, they favoured them on the 
demesnes of the nobility, as a check to their ascendancy. 

§ 48. In Germany, during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, the records are scarce, in consequence of the 
measures taken against the gilds by piinces and bishops, 
but from later times we learn that here, too, the gild was 
the germ of the town constitution. 

§ 49. Such was the power of the town-gild of Sleswig 
that in 1130, when King Nicholas, whose son had slain 
Duke Canute, the alderman of the gild, entered the 
town, the gates were closed at the sound of the gild bell, 
the citizens mustered and seized upon the King and 
slew him and all those who tried to defend him. The 
king had been warned, but he despised the tanners and 
shoemakers, and heeded not their vengeance, but they had 
their revenge for the murder of their alderman. 

§ 50. As the status and wealth of the people became 
more diversified there arose questions of precedence ; 
the old gild was closed to new comers, and other gilds 
arose. Then came the higher and the highest gild ; 
restrictions were introduced as to membership, sons 
became the natural inheritors of the freedom of the old 
gilds. The oldest gild was no longer equivalent to the 
whole town, or full body of the citizens, and in time the 
oldest, or ‘old burgher’s gild, became the aristocratic 
gild, and assumed the government of the town, and 
filled the municipal offices of the township. 
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§ 51. By the end of the twelfth century the patricians, 
or aristocracy, began to exercise an oppressive sway ; 
they had grown insolent, and looked upon power .as a 
lucrative monopoly. This led in the thirteenth century 
to violent revolts of the craftsmen, especially by the 
weavers, who were at that time a thriving body in 
Cologne. These craftsmen were no longer willing to 
bear alone the burdens of the Commonwealth; they 
desired to share in the administration of affairs, and 
particularly in what concerned the management of the 
city household, especially as the old burghers contributed 
least in payment of taxes. Sometimes these weavers of 
Cologne allied themselves with the bishops against the 
ruling families, just as the French communes united 
with their kings against the nobles, and as in modern 
times there have been alliances between the working 
classes and the aristocracy. 

§ 52. Contests between the patricians and the crafts- 
men continued until the fourteenth century, when the 
weavers of Cologne ultimately won the victory. Frequent 
attempts were made by Charlemagne and others to 
annihilate those gilds, but they proved abortive, inasmuch 
as they were more or less adapted to the circumstances 
of the time. 

§ 53. In England these gilds were far in advance of 
those in any other country, even in Anglo-Saxon times ; 
here the landed proprietors exercised great influence, 

and constituted their aristocracy. In Canterbury the 
condition of becoming an alderman was the possession 
of an inalienable estate, the possessors of which were 
united with other proprietors into the old gild of the 
Thanes, having precedence over the other two gilds then 
and there existing. 

§ 54. The highest degree of development of these 
gilds was attained in London, which was perhaps their 
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cradle, if not their birthplace. The constitution of the 
City was based upon the gild, and it served as the model 
for other English towns. Even in the time of Athelstan 
the frith-gilds of London united to form one gild, in 
order that they might the better carry out their designs, 
and prosecute more vigorously their objects. This 
united gild governed the town, their regulations being 
held to be binding even upon non-members. This union 
was probably caused by the rivalries of the older and 
the newer gilds, which prejudiced the attainment of 
their general aims, namely, the protection of their free- 
dom, and the maintenance of their rights. The knighten- - 
gild was. probably the original one, for the aldermen of 
this gild were the aldermen of the merchant-gild of the 
city, and it had Be tediction both within and without the 
city boundaries. 

§ 55. In the years 1283-4 the townsmen of Berwick 
agreed upon a set of statutes fora single united gild: 
‘All separate gilds heretofore existing in the borough 
shall be brought to an end. All the possessions of all 
the previously existing gilds were to be handed over to 
this one gild, and ‘all shall be as members having one 
head, one in council, one body strong and friendly.’ 
The way in which this statute was drawn shows clearly 
that the terms ‘citizen’ and ‘gild brother’ were con- 
sidered as identical. These statutes contained regulations 
with regard to the administration of the town, its police, 
markets, and other matters of municipal interest. This 
appears to have formed the period of transition from 
the older form of the frith-gild to the more general form 
of the government of the towns. There is also evidence 
as to the confederation of gilds, not only on the Con- 
tinent, but in Scotland also, where the gilds of Edinburgh, 
Sterling, Berwick, and Roxburgh united into a general 
Scottish trade gild. We have here a kind of prototype 
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of the modern form of amalgamation of trade societies 
into a national union with branches in every part of 
the United Kingdom. 

§ 56. On the Continent they seem to have taken 
more essentially a political turn or phase than in Eng- 
land, as indeed appears at this day, for in Germany it 
participated in the town councils, and even in the con- 
federacies of the German towns or Flemish Hanse. These 
Continental confederacies of the thirteenth century origi- 
nated under similar circumstances to the gilds in Eng- 
land: they arose out of the same spirit, were founded 
on the same principles, were governed by similar rules 
as the frith gilds with a corporate existence, and members. 
They were strongest in the Rhenish towns, where for a 
time they stepped in to put a stop to club law, and to 
enforce an entire system of law and order, with the 
authority of an empire. These gilds did not attempt to 
institute new laws, or they might have handed down a 
long succession of republics. They simply maintained 
the law as it existed, consolidating order and peace 
until a stronger government took the place of the weak 
and insufficient one then and there existing. The 
statutes of these gilds are similar in their nature to those 
at Cambridge, the gild was but the enlarged family 
whose object was to afford assistance, as one brother 
would to another in all circumstances of life ; a special 
clause in these ordinances ensured common and equal 
protection to the wealthy and the poor, and all sections 
clerical, Christian, and Jew. 

§ 57. The most complete statutes in point of detail 
are those of the Danish Frith-gilds, of which the follow- 
ing is a condensed outline. It is considered probable 
that these gilds were transplanted from England to 
Denmark under King Canute, about the middle of the 
eleventh century, These Danish gilds placed themselves 
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under the special patronage of the three Royal Saints of 
the land, St. Canute the King, St. Canute the Duke, and 
St. Erich the King, and were called St. Canute’s and St. 
Erich’s gilds. The Government fostered and favoured 
them as associations for the maintenance of law, order, 
and security of person and property. These gilds pro- 
tected their members and avenged them ; they atoned 
for their misdeeds, and prosecuted those who injured 
them. They rendered aid in distress, and performed 
services for the dead. The association was based upon 
the highest honour, purity of life and spotless reputation 
were the conditions of membership, each was a pledge of 
honour for the other. So high was their character that 
in courts of law a less number of compurgators were 
required if they were gild-brothers. 

§ 58. Although the merchant-gild consisted chiefly 
of merchants, craftsmen, as such, were not excluded 
provided they possessed the full citizenship of the town, 
which consisted in the possession of estates situated 
within the territory of the town, of a certain value. The 
separation into classes probably arose by degrees, for the 
craftsmen originally traded in the raw materials with 
which they worked; just as the London tailors in the time 
of Edward III. were the importers of the woollen cloth 
which they made up. With the increase of wealth and 
of population there also came a greater division of 
labour; the richer carried on trade, the poorer became 
craftsmen. But a newer element was beginning to arise 
destined to exert an influence for centuries yet to come. 

§ 59. Admission tothe town-gild was by means of a 
property qualification, the possession of land within the 
territory of the town of a certain value,—this qualifica- 
tion had the effect of excluding the poorer freemen, a 
class which of necessity grew in numbers if not in 
wealth, from the gild, which henceforth was constituted 
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of ‘traders and merchants’ only. The new element 
which was appearing was this, the transition from traders 
and merchants to a class of men who were only admitted 
to the gild after they had ‘foresworn their trade for a 
year anda day. As in article 25 of the statutes of the 
Berwick-gild, if a butcher was to carry on trade in wool 
and hides he must forswear his axe; corn merchants 
must not be bakers. Alas! we find the same spirit still. 

§ 60. When the craftsmen were once excluded from 
the gild, they were first governed by it, and then op- 
pressed. The older gilds were favourable to the poor 
and to those of low station, but a certain amount of 
independence having been obtained the old spirit de- 
parted, and the privileges won were monopolised by the 
more wealthy members. While the battle of freedom 
was to be fought, the ‘ citizens’ were benignant towards 
the poor so long as they were ready to help, but the 
possession of power rendered them forgetful of past 
services and they in their ‘turn became insolent and 
intolerant. The old brotherly combination being less 
needed, as a means of resenting baronial influence, the 
spirit of the Frith-gild degenerated and at last vanished. 

§ 61. The accumulation of riches helped. to widen 
this ever-increasing breach between the feelings and 
interests of the different classes; wealth acquired by 
trade was employed in the purchase of estates and lucra- 
tive privileges, which enabled the possessors to live in 
idleness, until at last it became the symbol of rank and 
honour, and those only were permitted to remain in the 
gild who carried on wholesale trade, and even this was 
becoming more and more restricted. 

§ 62. These patricians having become the rulers 
threw the chief burthen of the taxes upon the governed ; 
and the frequency with which these taxes were levied 
made them more and more oppressive, and at the same 
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time the income which these afforded, as well as the 
corporation property and the revenues which it yielded, 
were employed for the private use of the ruling families, 
and in resisting the demands of the oppressed. 

§ 63. As the law was at this time only partially 
administered, and then chiefly by those interested in 
perpetuating the evils complained of, redress was alraost 
entirely denied to the unprivileged: the worst oppres- 
sions were condoned in consequence of the protection 
given by a noble, or rich man, to those who rendered 
service, or who paid assessments for this protection, 
until a fear existed lest a new kind of serfdom should 
arise greater and more to be dreaded than the old. Out 
of this arose a deep hatred on the part of the governed 
against the oppressors, and the one idea which seems to 
have animated the craftsmen in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries was the entire abolition of a patrician 
class. This can scarcely cause surprise, and the feeling 
which prompted this idea can easily be understood 
when all the evils of those bye-gone times are properly 
realised. 

§ 64. Sometimes these aspirations were aided and 
promoted by the degeneracy and mischievous conduct 
of the patricians themselves ; in proportion as the prin- 
ciples of association among the trading classes grew 
strong, and were cemented with the brotherly love of 
the Frith-gild, and by the unity of interests which the 
poor have as well as the rich, so.were they able to resist 
the wealthier burghers of the towns, and the contest 
thus fomented was fierce and prolonged. ‘The more the 
interests of the strong differed, the closer were the con- 
federacies of the weak, and we find that in the thirteenth 
century the most violent struggles broke out between 
the craftsmen of the town, who were united in the most 
brotherly way into craft-gilds, and the patricians who 
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formed the merchant-gilds until towards the close of the 
fourteenth century, the victory was almost everywhere 
on the side of the craftsmen. 

§ 65. But during the contest severe penalties were 
inflicted upon them, for instance, at Magdeburg in the 
year 1301 ten aldermen of the craft-gilds were burnt 
alive in the market place ; at Cologne after the weavers 
had lost the ‘Weavers’ Battle’ against the ruling families, 
in 1371, thirty-three weavers were executed; and on 
the day following houses, churches, and monasteries were 
searched, and all who were found were murdered; and 
lastly, 1800 of those left were exiled with their wives 
and children, and their hall was demolished. The exiled 
found a home at Aix-la-Chapelle, where they established 
and extended their trade. 

§ 66. Fierce as these contests had been between 
the patricians and the people, the latter were moderate 
and even generous in their victory. The idea for which 
they had fought was equality of political rights, and for 
justice; nor did they forget their gild vow, or abuse 
their power when they had won the battle. Notwith- 
standing their hatred of their oppressors and the cruelties 
of the tyrants when in power, the townsmen did not seek 
to embody violence in their laws, or to repay with 
retaliating upon those who had formerly been their 
enemies, or to exclude them from their fair share in the 
government. Hence there arose mixed governments 
consisting of patricians and craftsmen, a majority of one 
vote being often left with the former. Thus education 
and rank found its proper place in the towns side by 
side with the traders and workers. In some places, 
however, the craftsmen compelled the patricians to enter 
their fraternities if they wished to take part in the 
government of the towns; but the great and powerful 
soon obtained such paramount influence that new laws 
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had to be made which provided that the ‘small folk’ 
should form one half of the council of the craft-gild. In 
the long run, however, the craftsmen did not remain at 
the head of the town, but the principle for which they 
contended, and by their efforts obtained, namely, political 
equality, was to some extent maintained. 

§ 67. In England these contests, and changes in the 
constitution of the towns took place about the same 
period of time. The ordinance of the citizens of London, 
in the time of Edward II, that no person, whether 
inhabitant of the city or otherwise, should be admitted 
to the freedom of the city unless he were a member of 
one of the trades, or mysteries, shows clearly the prepon- 
derance of the craftsmen. But the completion of their 
triumph may be seen in the following account :—‘ In 
49 Edward III. an enactment passed the whole 
assembled commonalty of the city by which the right of 
election of all city dignitaries and officers, including 
members of Parliament, was transferred from the ward- 
representatives to the trading-companies.’ In the fol- 
lowing year the number of the companies which took 

“part in the election had increased from thirty-two to 
forty-eight. 

§ 68. After the ordinance under Edward II.,, all the 
citizens of London were obliged to belong to some trade- 
gild; and it is probable that the old burghers and 
members of the ruling families entered into some of the 
“better and more extensive gilds, from which, in later 
times, sprang the so-called twelve great companies, and 
in these they pursued in new shapes their old political 
and industrial interests. Towards the end of the reign 
of Edward III. the separation of the richer companies 
from the poorer ones may be observed, and they gained 
such paramount influence in the common council that 
from this time dates the still existing custom of choosing 
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the Mayor of London exclusively from them. Here, as 
elsewhere, the power ultimately remained in the hands 
of the old burghers and richer families, augmented 
as they now were by merchants and traders; even the 
term craftsmen appears to have lost its original signi- 
ficance ; admission to the town-gild or merchant-gild 
was so restricted that the hand-worker was practically 
excluded ; these had therefore to form new associations 
in the shape of craft-gilds, and to fight over again the 
old battles against greater odds, for a combination had 
been effected between the two factions who had hitherto 
contended for supreme authority. 

§ 69. Among the most powerful of these merchant 
gilds was the grocers, sixteen of whose members were 
aldermen of the city, and in 1385 they carried the 
election of Sir Nicholas Brembre as mayor for two suc- 
cessive years against all the rest of the citizens. 

§ 70. In the time of Henry VI. the victory of the 
craftsmen was pretty general throughout England, for 
about this time the kings began to recognise the consti- 
tution and liberties of the towns in other ways than by 
confirming their gild, for ‘they granted to the men of 
the town or burgh a corporate and perpetual com- 
munity,’ 

§ 71. The trade-gilds, whose rise the old city authori- 
ties had tried to suppress, obtained the victory here as on 
the Continent, and at about the same time. The struggle 
was not so severe in England as on the Continent, for 
the ruling classes never obtained the same complete 
ascendancy and power; moreover, the rich never had 
the full mastery in the towns, their tendency being to 
live on their estates ; the ties between the sovereign and 
the towns were also stronger than on the Continent, and 
the caste feeling was never so great here as with the 
nobility elsewhere ; there was, moreover, greater free- 
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dom for the lower classes; there was also the gradual 
formation of political institutions, fostered by associations 
according to the relative social power and interests of 
the different classes: these circumstances combined 
tended greatly to ward off the bloody revolutions which 
exhibited themselves on the continent of Europe. But 
as the race is not always with the swift, nor the battle 
with the strong, so in these contests the victory did not 
permanently remain with the victors. These craftsmen 
failed in the one great quality of persistence. They 
fought, they won, but they did not maintain their vantage 
ground. It is the same to-day, they fight and win, but 
the ultimate triumph is with them. 

§ 72. In the Danish towns no exclusive right of 
special families to rule seems to have sprung from the 
gilds. The towns were smaller, and the gild did not 
appear as a close circle of families combating for pre- 
cedence, and as commerce was there of less importance, 
no very great difference arose between the merchants 
and craftsmen in point of fortune. These towns were, 
moreover, less independent than elsewhere. 

§ 73. These gilds continued to exist in Denmark 
until the Reformation, which shook the whole system of 
gilds, and caused most of them to cease on account of 
their connection with the Catholic Church. At a later 
period some were re-established, especially in Flens- 
burg, Copenhagen, and other places. But when the po- 
litical and religious objects of these gilds disappeared, 
nothing remained but their social gatherings, and gradu- 
ally they became archer-gilds, and amused themselves 
at archery. In Germany, too, where they continued to 
exist, they sank into political insignificance, the only 
remaining advantage being the right of receiving some 
assistance from the funds in certain emergencies of 
life, 
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Part 1V.—Craft-gilds. 


§ 74. The origin of craft-gilds, like other early institu- 
tions, is necessarily obscure ; it is clear, however, that in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries they had managed 
to wrest the government of the towns from the hands of 
the old burgher-gilds, or at least to obtain a share in the 
government side by side with those gilds; this shows 
that they already possessed considerable organisation, 
and wielded an immense power. 

§ 75. The population of the town early in the eleventh 
century consisted of (1) courtiers, ecclesiastics, and 
officials ; (2) the old freemen, or burghers ; and (3) villeins 
or bondmen, who subsequently developed into handi- 
craftsmen. There can be no doubt but that villenage 
was general in England, not only in the country districts 
or manors, but in the towns also, although in the latter 
it would differ materially from that of the former. Pro- 
fessor Stubbs says, ‘as originally all towns were in 
demesne of some lord, bishop, or king, all inhabitants 
would be less than free, until the town was freed by 
charter.” The villeins were obliged to render common 
service to the lord, or bishop, either as co/onz (villeins on 
country manors), or as oferariz (handicraftsmen) ; but in- 
either case their bondage was exceedingly mild. 

§ 76. The handicraftsmen of the towns sprang chiefly 
from this latter class; but these were of two kinds; 
the first were bondmen, who had to pay certain taxes 
and perform certain feudal services and labours for 
their lords, and were subject to official supervision 
by officers appointed by them ; but besides these there 
was a considerable number of free-handicraftsmen who, 
probably, in earlier times belonged to the full body of 
citizens, and possessed the full privileges of the citizen- 
gilds, but who, from various causes may have lost these 
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rights, and thereafter, either from necessity or choice, 
have become attached to those who formed essentially the 
handicraft class, and have thrown in their lot with them. 

§ 77. The majority of the old freemen were able to 
preserve their privileges of rank over the bond handi- 
craftsmen ; their citizen-gilds gave them legal protec- 
tion, and numerous benefits and advantages in all matters 
appertaining to trade; they enjoyed perfect freedom of 
trade in the towns, they had the privilege of the free use 
of the market halls and other institutions established 
for buying and selling their merchandise or the produce 
of their labours. 

§ 78. The bond handicraftsmen, on the other hand, 
and all who were not full citizens and foreigners, were 
entirely under the orders of the lords, bishops, burgraves, 
or citizens, in all trade matters, and as to legal protection 
they simply stood in the position of clients. They had 
to purchase from the lords of the towns the right of 
carrying on trade, and to pay by various burdens and 
imposts, for the privilege of using the market-place for 
the sale of their wares. 

§ 79. The villeins, or handicraftsmen, were formed 
into unions or societies, these were ranged according to 
the kind of services which they had to render. Those 
who did not work as handicraftsmen served on the 
estates, under the superintendence and jurisdiction of a 
kind of local overlooker, while the handicraftsmen served 
under a more general officer who was entitled president. 
From these societies, or incipient unions, ultimately 
arose the craft-gilds. During the time that a portion of 
the craftsmen were in a state of organised bondage, and 
the other part remained free, there was little chance for 
the development of free organisation, but as the whole 
class became freed from villenage so there were developed 
those institutions subsequently called craft-gilds, which, 
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it is stated on reliable authority, ‘did not spring from 
subjection and dependence ; they originated in the free- 
dom of the handicraft class.’ 

§ 80. The expulsion of the free-handicraftsmen from 
the full-citizens’ gilds, placed them in the same rela- 
tive position with regard to merchants and traders as 
these had formerly occupied with respect to the barons 
and others, when the freemen confederated into gilds 
for mutual resistance against aggression, and for the 
protection of their individual rights. The citizens having 
established their own independence and secured their 
own privileges, now sought to keep the handicraftsmen 
in a kind of subjection and dependence, and having the 
markets and trade matters generally in their hands they 
were able to take measures which injuriously affected 
the workmen. These efforts of the burgher citizens 
were not even restricted to the bondmen, but extended 
also to the free handicraftsmen who were made to pay 
imports ; and foreigners were permitted to carry on trade 
on payment of fees, to the injury of the interests of the 
native craftsmen. As in the earlier times the old free- 
men combined for the maintenance of their personal 
liberty and the preservation of their freeholds and other 
property, so now the struggle of the craftsmen was for 
the purpose of protecting their independence and earn- 
ings, their stock-in-trade, and their labour. While they 
remained isolated they were weak, and, being at the 
mercy of their oppressors, they would have been com- 
pelled to suecumb to the difficulties by which they were 
surrounded. Under these circumstances there arose a 
necessity for an organisation of the craftsmen similar to 
that of the freemen in earlier times. 

§ 81. The constitution of the craft-gilds was analogous 
to that of the older gilds, which served as their model ; 
they were only altered in so far as the peculiar wants of 
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the handicraftsmen rendered the change necessary for 
the protection of their industry, and the maintenance of 
their rights. 

§ 82. The weavers were the first to institute the craft- 
gild ; they formed a kind of middle class between the 
patricians and the bond craftsmen; they were distin- 
guished above all others by wealth, self-respect, and 
their love of freedom. Whilst the other crafts worked 
merely to supply local wants, the weavers found markets 
for their wares in the most distant countries. This 
naturally invested them with greater importance, and 
hence their unions enjoyed the greatest independence. 
In all towns they stood at the head of the craftsmen, 
and in all the contests of the handicraft class with the 
patricians and merchan‘s for political freedom and power, 
the struggles and the victories were those of the weavers. 
In all the chief manufacturing towns of that time, the 
most ancient gilds were those of the weavers, they existed 
in England, Flanders, Brabant, and the Rhenish Pro- 
vinces. The gilds of the London weavers, and also that 
of the Oxford weavers, were chartered by Henry I.; and 
in the reign of Henry II. the weavers’ gilds which existed 
at Nottingham, York, Huntingdon, Lincoln, and Win- 
chester, were confirmed by the king. Thus early in the 
twelfth century the craft-gilds of the weavers were firmly 
established and chartered by the Crown. 

§ 83. On the Continent they were scarcely less power- 
ful; there was a wool-weavers’ gild at Cologne as early 
as the eleventh century, the oldest German charter being 
that of the Cologne weavers’ gild. In 1149 the pillow- 
case weavers’ formed a fraternity, with the consent of 
the judges, sheriffs, and aldermen, and thenceforth all 
who wished to carry on trade within the town were 
obliged to join and submit to its rules, The record 


proves that this union of handicraftsmen had existed 
D2 
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prior to 1149, and that it was merely confirmed in that 
year. At Spire a gild of the wool-weavers existed at 
the beginning of the twelfth century ; there is mention 
of one at Mayence in 1099, and at Worms in II1I4; 
while at Frankfort-on-Maine the wool-weavers ranked 
first among the crafts. In Flanders and Brabant, which 
occupied the first rank in the manufacture of woollen 
goods, the wool-weavers’ gild was still more influential 
and prominent, where it appears as almost the sole 
leader in all the movements and revolutions of the 
handicraft class. Even the serfs seem here to have con- 
federated into gilds; so deeply did the old idea of gild 
brotherhoods permeate the inhabitants of these indepen- 
dent provinces, that it has been supposed that the first 
craft-gilds originated with the industrious and stubborn 
weavers of these provinces. 

§ 84. The first craft-gilds which were formed, were 
composed of the free handicraftsmen, with the object 
of promoting their interests, and improving their con- 
dition ; but the influence of this new organisation soon 
had the effect of assisting to elevate the lower members 
of the handicraft class. When the bond handicraftsmen 
were liberated, many of the companies, or societies into 
which they had been ranged, gradually passed over into 
free craft-gilds ; hence they appear everywhere in greater 
numbers, about the time when the last traces of feudal 
bondage disappear. When these obtained their privi- 
leges they were frequently compelled to pay certain fixed 
imposts in return for their greater independence in labour 
and trade, and for the remission of fines on inheriting 
property—to which their lords, episcopal and lay, were 
entitled—and for other concessions. These imposts 
were levied on a kind of ad valorem principle ; in pro- 
portion to the privileges obtained so they were greater 
or less. As these societies gradually changed into craft- 
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gilds, they became impregnated with a different spirit, 
and were elevated into a new life, with higher objects 
and nobler aims. The origin of the craft-gilds, and the 
conversion of the societies of bondmen into free gilds 
began with the dawn of the eleventh century, and ex- 
tended to the middle of the thirteenth century, but the 
growth of certain of these gilds depended entirely on 
the development of the various trades and handicrafts 
in the several towns. Some analogy has been traced 
between the transformation of the societies of bondmen 
into free craft-gilds, and the change, in later times, of 
friendly societies into trade unions; making due allow- 
ance for altered circumstances and conditions there may 
be some slight resemblance, but it is not very striking. 
§ 85. The organisation of the free craftsmen into 
gilds was due to their want of protection against the 
abuse of power on the part of the lords and full citizens 
of the towns, who were trying to reduce them to depen- 
dence, and by imposts and otherwise to encroach on 
their earnings. By the institution of the craft-gild they 
were able to resist these attempts on their liberties, and 
the gild brothers, by means of their organisation, main- 
tained the customs of their craft, framed ordinances for 
its regulation, saw that these were properly executed, 
and punished those who infringed them. To effect all 
this it was necessary that all the craftsmen in the town 
_ should belong to the gild ; but as in the first instance 
they were voluntary societies, they could not enforce 
their regulations in a legitimate manner until the gild 
had been confirmed by the lord of the town, or the 
general body of the citizens. The craft-gild as a 
voluntary society did not need confirmation by the 
authorities, but as in course of time some craftsmen 
sprung up who refused to be governed by the gild, or 
who left it because they would not submit to the rules 
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which were framed for insuring good work and protect- 
ing the general interests of the trade ; and as it was im- 
possible to prevent this, or to check the evils which were 
likely to arise therefrom, it became of the first impor- 
tance that the confirmation of the gild should be obtained, 
especially when they wanted to be recognised as special 
and independent associations, which were thenceforth to 
regulate the trade of the town instead of the citizen 
authorities. This power once granted they well knew 
that all further protective measures would be sure to 
follow. 

§ 86. The great object of the craft-gild was to effect 
the transfer of all trade matters to the management, and 
under the jurisdiction of the gild; this could only be 
done by obtaining a confirmation of their ordinance 
which gave them power to prevent anyone carrying on 
trade within the town or district, unless he belonged to 
or joined the gild. In return for this privilege the gild 
had to pay certain taxes yearly. In London these taxes 
went to the king ; the London weavers under Henry I. 
(1100-1133) and succeeding kings, paid to the Crown 
a rent for their gild, and eighteen gilds are enumerated 
by Madox which were fined a penalty under Henry II. 
(1154-1189), as being unlawful for neglecting to pay this 
tax. The citizen burghers saw that if these privileges 
were conferred on the craft-gilds, the consequence would 
be that their own undivided sway could no longer be 
maintained in the towns; they were therefore extremely 
jealous of the new power which had sprung up in their 
midst and threatened their own jurisdiction, and hence 
they opposed with all their might the establishment of 
the craft-gilds as being detrimental to their own interests, 
The whole of the early history of these gilds, from the 
date of their first formation down to the time when they 
obtained the mastery in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
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centuries, appears to have been nothing less than one 
continual struggle of the handicraftsmen with the citizens 
of the towns for these coveted privileges. 

§ 87. The Norman kings appear to have looked at 
these contests between the craftsmen and the citizens 
only as a means of enriching their exchequer, for they 
seem to have confirmed or suppressed the gilds accord- 
ing as the one party or other was the highest bidder. 
This was their method of adjusting the claims or recon- 
ciling the conflicting interests of the two contending 
parties. The contest of the weavers with the citizens of 
London affords a striking example of the struggles be- 
tween the rising craft-gilds and the old city burghers. The 
weavers had obtained from Henry I. the privilege that 
‘nobody, except by becoming a member of their gild, 
shall introduce himself within the city into their mystery, 
and nobody within Southwark or other places belonging 
to London, except he be a member of their gild:’ this 
was confirmed to them by Henry II. This exemption 
from the authority and jurisdiction of the city excited 
the jealousy of the citizens to such a degree, that the 
weavers’ gild was involved in the most violent contests 
in order to maintain their privileges and preserve their 
property. King John, in answer to the prayer of the 
citizens, promised ‘that the gild of weavers shall not 
from henceforth be in the city of London, neither shall 
(it) be at all maintained,’ but as the weavers’ gild had 
been accustomed to pay the king eighteen marks per 
annum, the citizens ‘should pay twenty marks in 
money for a gift’ instead. In the sixth year of the 
reign of Henry III. (1221-1222), the weavers’ gild 
and the citizens of London were again engaged in strife. 
Madox relates that ‘the weavers of London fearing that 
the mayor and the citizens of London should extort 
from them their charter and liberties granted to them by 
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King Henry II, delivered their charter into the ex- 
chequer to be kept in the treasury there, and to be 
delivered to them again when they should want it, 
and afterwards to be laid up in the treasury. In 14 
Edward II. (1320-1321) we find the weavers still con- 
tending with the citizens for their privileges, but in 
this case it was in a court of justice. They had to 
answer a complaint of having transgressed and abused 
their privileges, and they had to prove their right to have 
a gild, as well as the legality of every single ordinance 
framed by them for the regulation of their trade. 
Their privileges, however, could not be impugned as a 
whole, but several regulations were pointed out which 
had crept in after the grant of their charter. These 
contests were not confined to London, for we find that- 
the tailors’ gild at Exeter is engaged in a similar 
struggle with the authorities of the town. The charter 
of this gild was granted in 6 Edward IV., but in con- 
sequence of a petition of the mayor and corporation 
of the town, it was repealed in the twenty-second 
year of the same reign; and yet we find the gild 
still going on and prospering, and exercising all the 
powers contained in the charter, just as if the Act had 
not passed. The reason seems to be that the quarrel 
was made up between the corporation and the gild, both 
treating the Act of Parliament as anullity. Certain itis 
that the gild and the corporation flourished side by side, 
and on the best of terms, as though no such quarrel ever 
existed. The charter was renewed and confirmed again 
and again in succeeding reigns, and new ordinances and 
bye-laws were made, which were sanctioned by the 
judges in due form of law. The charter of Edward IV., 
the account of the quarrel between the gild and the 
corporation, and the king’s award, are given at length 
in Mr, Toulmin Smith’s collection, ‘English Gilds, 
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pp. 299-330. In some places it would seem as if these 
conflicts between the new organisation of the handi- 
craftsmen and the authorities of the towns were the 
chief cause of fixing the rights of the craft-gilds in a 
charter, as was the case with the bakers’ gild at Bale. 
Whatever other results these contests may have had, 
they were not effective in suppressing the craft-gilds 
either in England or on the Continent. 

§ 88. It was absolutely indispensable, as a condition 
of complete independence, that the craft-gilds should 
have the right of freely electing the wardens whose duty 
it was to regulate the trade and manage the gild. In 
England this right does not seem to have beenever seri- 
ously questioned or restricted. Provision is generally 
- made in the charters and ordinances for exercising this 
power, as in the case of the tailors’ gild at Exeter, where 
they are authorised to elect, or ‘choose a master and 
four wardens.’ In the case of the fraternity of the 
porters of London,—constituted in 1646,—however, it 
appears that the governor must be an alderman, and his 
appointment was vested in the court of aldermen; but 
generally, almost universally, the right of election re- 
mained with the gild. But on the Continent the right 
of appointing the warden of the craft-gild varied accord- 
ing to the nature of the origin of the gild, or the degree 
of independence which the particular handicraft enjoyed 
at the time when its gild was recognised. In the craft- 
gilds formed by the free handicraftsmen among them- 
selves, there was absolute independence, as for instance, 
in the weavers’ gild at Cologne and in the craft-gilds in 
Flanders. At Bale, on the contrary, where the craft- 
gilds sprang from the companies of bondmen, the bishop 
appointed the warden. The tailors, however, who were 
at the same time cloth merchants, elected their own 
warden in 1260. In 1157 Archbishop Wichmann of 
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Magdeburg granted to the shoemakers the right of the 
free election of their warden; but instances of similar 
concessions arerare. In Paris, in the thirteenth century 
the provost appointed and deposed, as he pleased, the 
wardens of the ropemakers and the poulterers, but the 
bath-keepers elected freely and independently the 
wardens for regulating their trade. Subsequently the 
right of free election became the rule in all trades, until 
Charles IV. of France—1321-1328—deprived the 
Parisian craftsmen of this right of electing their own 
wardens. It is related of Charles VI. that in the year 
1408, whilst confirming the statutes of a craft-gild, he 
actually appointed one of his valets to the wardenship. 
In other countries, even as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, it became general for the craft-gilds to elect their 
own wardens; it was only in the German and Belgian 
towns, during the contests between the craftsmen and the 
ruling families, that the craft-gild had to acquiesce in 
the appointment of the warden by the patricians. 

§ 89. After long, and in some cases very severe and 
obstinate struggles, the handicraftsmen of the towns 
triumphed over the old burghers ; the right of electing 
their own masters and wardens was no longer a question 
of dispute ; this victory of the craft-gilds took place in 
the fourteenth and fifteen centuries, in some towns 
sooner, in others later, according to circumstances, and 
the degree of organisation in the merchants’ or citizens’ 
gilds, which varied in proportion to the completeness, or 
otherwise, of the severance of the two conflicting factions 
into distinct and powerful classes each contending for 
the mastery in the several townships. In London the - 
craft-gilds appear to have obtained full possession of 
their liberties in the reign of Edward IIIL., by whom the 
privileges which they had hitherto exercised only on 
sufferance, or on payment of firmes,—a kind of rent due 
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to the Crown,—were now for the first time generally 
confirmed to them by charter. The authorities of the 
city of London, whoin former times had contended with 
all their might against the craft-gilds, now approved of 
their statutes ; and in the fourteenth century a large 
majority of the trades appeared before the mayor and 
aldermen to get their ordinances enrolled ; and about 
the same time they adopted a particular livery for each 
craft, and from this time forward were called the livery 
companies of London. So popular had they now become 
that Edward III. was himself enrolled as a member of 
the linen-armourers, an example which since his time has 
found many imitators amongst his successors, and in the 
nobility of the kingdom. In recent times these livery 
companies are filled with men, good, bad, and indifferent, 
who know nothing of the crafts, and who have not the 
most remote connection with them ; it is a distinction 
and an honour conferred upon political and public men, 
from the Heir Apparent to the throne to the Lord 
Mayor’s coachman, the occasion of their enrolment being 
often an excuse for squandering the money of the gild 
in feasting by means of expensive banquets, and in the 
presentation of elaborate and costly casquets containing 
the ‘ freedom’ of such gild. 

§ go. Although by these contests the craft-gilds won 
political power, as well as their trade privileges, the 
full exercise of this power did not long continue in 
the hands of the craftsmen ; but they retained for a long 
period, and everywhere, the independent government 
and jurisdiction over their trade, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of their trade policy being the right to live freely 
and independently by their own industry, based on small 
capital and labour, and the protection of* their liberties 
and interests as a handicraft class. That this was so 
in England is shown by 37 Edward III. c. 5, in the 
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year 1363, which decreed ‘ that all artificers and people 
of mysteries shall each choose his own mystery before 
the next Candlemas ; and that having so chosen it, he 
shall henceforth use no other.” The origin of this Act 
appears to have been as follows:—In the 19th of 
Edward III., 1345, twenty-two persons carrying on the 
business of pepperers separated themselves from their 
old gild and formed a society of their own, They 
agreed to meet together at a dinner, for which each had 
to pay twelve pence, and commit the particulars of their 
formation into a trading society to writing, and imme- 
diately after the feast to elect their warden and decide 
on their periodical contributions. These twenty-two 
pepperers were the richest men in that trade, and it is 
probable that they had formerly belonged to the old 
burgher class, but had been obliged, like most other 
trading citizens in the reign of Edward II., to join the 
trade-gild. These seceding pepperers having formed 
themselves into a separate society, and possessing the 
power to exercise the freedom of trade which had for- 
merly belonged to them as full citizens, now threatened 
to crush, by their riches, the numerous other trade-gilds. 
In a petition brought against them in the 36th of 
Edward III. it is alleged ‘that great mischiefs had newly 
arisen, as well to the King as to the great men and 
commons, from the merchants called grocers, who en- 
grossed all manner of merchandize vendible, and who 
suddenly raised the prices of such merchandize within 
the realm ; putting to sale by covin, and by: ordinances 
made amongst themselves, in their own society, which 
they call “the fraternity and gild of merchants,” such 
merchandizes as were most dear, and keeping in stores 
the others until times of dearth and scarcity. This was 
the old principle of the ‘freedom of trade’ so persist- 
ently and so long advocated by the rich, and it still 
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maintains its ground, although in different ways and 
under altered circumstances. 

§ 91. The same policy and principles which actuated 
the craft-gilds in England were prevalent on the Conti- 
nent ; the object was to enable each gild brother to earn 
his daily bread by his own trade, fully and indepen- 
dently ; these are formulated with special clearness in 
the Emperor Sigismund’s ‘Secular Reformation,’ dated 
1434. After much complaining ‘that one person carries 
on more trades than belong to him,’ it is said in chapter 
v., ‘ Will you hear, however, what is ordained by imperial 
law? Our forefathers have not been fools. The crafts 
have been devised for this purpose, that everybody by 
them should earn his daily bread, and nobody shall in- 
terfere with the craft of another. By this the world gets 
rid of its misery, and every one may find his livelihood. 
If there be one who is a wineman, he shall have to do 
with the wine trade, and shall not practise another thing 
besides. Is hea bread-baker, the same, &c., no Graft 
excepted. And it is to be prevented on imperial com- 
mand, and to be fined with forty marks of gold, where it 
is heard that the imperial towns donot attend to this, 
that nobody of any trade whatever shall interfere with 
the craft of another. We here see something of the 
origin of the prejudice, still existing in the present day, 
against one man performing the work of another, or 
interfering with a trade which does not belong to him ; 
it is sometimes carried to extremes, but it is not alto- 
gether without its use—if governed by reason. 

§ 92. These objects embodied the wants and require- 
ments of the craftsmen ; the constitution of craft-gilds 
was the means by and through which they were to be 
accomplished. The fundamental principle upon which 
they were based was the same as that of the Frith-gilds, 
—that is, the artificial unions which in earlier times had 
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sprung up to replace the compact of the family circle, 
and to secure the protection which it had formerly 
afforded to each member of the family. Like those 
frith-gilds, the object of the early craft-gilds was to create 
relationships as if among brothers; and above all things 
to grant to their members that assistance which a mem- 
ber of a family might expect from that family. But as 
men’s wants had become different, as the frith-gilds were 
now recognised as a legitimate authority which provided 
for the protection of life, limbs, and property,—the prin- 
cipal object of the craft-gilds was to secure to their 
members the independent, unimpaired, and regular 
earnings to which they were entitled by the exercise of 
their craft as a means of obtaining their daily bread. 
When the craft-gilds were legally recognised as a con- 
stituent element in the organism of the State, and as 
special associations for the regulation of their trade, new 
duties devolved upon them in the sense of being made a 
kind of police authority for the purpose of carrying out 
their own regulations and enforcing their own laws. 
There was thus added a new element, in addition to 
those which were common to all gilds, and they appear 
to have been general in all countries ; in fact, their deve- 
lopment was so similar, even in details, that by knowing 
the gild statutes of one country we know those of all. 
The deviations were only in certain local regulations, 
they scarcely ever touched a fundamental principle. 

§ 93. The life and soul of the craft-gild was its 
meetings, which brought all the gild-brothers together 
every week or quarter. For the sake of greater solemnity, 
these were opened with certain ceremonies; the craft- 
box, containing the charters of the gild, the statutes, the 
money, and other valuable articles, having several locks, 
the keys of which were kept by different officers, was 
opened on such occasions with much solemnity, all 
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present having to uncover their heads. Some remnant 
of this custom is still to be found in the modern trade- 
unions. These meetings possessed all the rights which 
they themselves had not seen fit to delegate to their 
officers. They elected their presidents, originally called 
aldermen, and afterwards masters and wardens, and 
other officials, except in those cases where the master 
was appointed by the king, bishop, or the authorities of 
the town. As a rule, they were free to elect their own 
masters, either from the members, or from men of higher 
rank, though in some cases they were limited by their 
constitution, to members of their own body. If the 
election fell on a member who refused to accept the 
office, he was subjected toa fine. Precisely similar are the 
rules of trade-unions even to this day. There does not 
appear to have been any council or committee, as a rule, 
although there is a notice in the records of the grocers, 
1397, that six persons of that company were chosen to 
aid the wardens in the discharge of their duties. There 
is also in the same records, 1348, a notice of four auditors 
to superintend the accounts and delivery of the wardens. 
Other than these, no notice of a committee or assistants 
in England appears earlier than the sixteenth century. 
In Germany, much earlier than in England, some 
evidence exists that in some of the gilds at Bale and 
Vienna, there was a council of six or eight men to assist 
in the government of the gild, and discharge the duties 
of its jurisdiction. 

§ 94. The wardens summoned, and presided at all 
meetings of the gild, and with the consent and authority 
of such meetings, enacted ordinances for the regulation 
of the trade, saw that these were properly executed, and 
watched over the maintenance of the customs of the 
craft. They had the right to examine all manufactures 
and institute a search for all unlawful tools and products, 
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They formed, with the assistance of a quorum of the 
gild-brothers, the highest authority in all questions 
affecting the concerns of the gild. No gild-brother 
could be arraigned about trade matters before any other 
judge ; and numerous documentary proofs exist, show- 
ing both the severity and justice with which they exer- 
cised their judicial functions. Whenever they held a 
court, certain special forms and solemnities were ob- 
served; for instance, in 1275, during the building of 
Strasburg Cathedral, the chief warden of the masons 
held a court sitting under a canopy. Even after the 
craft-gilds had obtained considerable power, the local 
trades of the towns continued under a certain amount of 
control by the town authorities; in some towns, the 
elected wardens had to appear before the mayor every 
year, and to swear ‘faithfully to execute their offices.’ 
The mayor also decided disputes between the several 
gilds, and he could fine and imprison the wardens of the 
companies at his pleasure. In other places the control of 
the sale of the most necessary provisions, such as bread, 
meat, drink, and fuel, was under the special care of the 
town authorities, in order to prevent adulteration and 
overcharges. 

$95. The punishment of refractory members was 
by fines, contributions of beer, wine, &c., for the gild 
feasts; for more serious offences, exclusion from the 
gild, which was equivalent to being deprived of the right 
to carry on the craft; princes, churches, and city autho- 
rities frequently came in for a share of these fines, and 
also of the entrance fees and contributions of the 
members. For enforcing the payment of these fees, 
contributions, dues, and fines, the old craft-gilds resorted 
to rattening, that is, taking away the tools of their 
debtors, precisely as they do still at Sheffield sometimes. 
But in these days rattening was legal, for the gild could 
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sell the tools and pay themselves out of the proceeds. 
The legality of this mode of seizure and coercion was 
recognised even so late as the seventeenth century. 
Herbert says: ‘If anie member, of his froward disposi- 
tion or otherwise, refuse to pay quarterage, penalties, 
arreages, or other amerciaments, the master and wardens, 
with their officers, shall have power at lawful times to 
enter such member’s shop, and distrain the same.’ The 
seizure of tools and working implements was also effected, 
if the member did not pay the king’s dues, wages due to 
another member, or offended against the gild. Ratten- 
ing would therefore seem to have originated with the 
earlier trading associations, and not with the more 
recent combinations called trade unions. It was the old 
law of distraint by the creditor against a debtor, but under 
the gild-system, every craftsman was compelled to belong 
to the gild, whereas now the trade union is a purely 
voluntary society. 

§ 96. The object of the association of craftsmen was 
the regulation of their trade; they were specially recog- 
nised as the lawful authority for this purpose; it was 
therefore necessary, for the efficient carrying out of their 
rules, that every member in the trade should belong to 
it. There was at this time no question of monopoly, 
every person was permitted to engage in the trade if he 
submitted to the regulations, and became a member of 
the gild, when he acquired a vote, and exercised an 
influence on its decisions. Monopolies were the growth 
of later times, they arose with the exclusive corporations 
which first limited their numbers, and then prohibited 
non-members from carrying on their trade. When 
Edward III. granted a special gild to the Flemish 
weavers, the London weavers were indignant, for they 
were opposed to the special privilege, and tried to compel 
the Flemish men to pay dues to their London gild, 
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§ 97. The income of the earlier craft-gilds consisted 
of entrance fees, wax for ecclesiastical purposes, and 
contributions which were levied as they were wanted to 
meet special cases, such as death, poverty, sickness, and 
the pilgrimage of members. Regular periodical contri- 
butions are only to be found at a later stage of their 
development. 

§ 98. The rules of the gild had reference (1) partly 
to securing the good quality of the work; and (2) partly 
to the temporal and spiritual welfare of their members. 
In the first instance they exercised the function of a 
police authority for the protection of the public, and at 
the same time preserved the good repute of the trade, 
and prevented loss of custom; in the latter case they 
were bound in honour to aid their own members, and 
religious services seemed to form part of their cere- 
monies and observances. No person was admitted into 
any trade, even the lowest, or tolerated in it, whose 
moral character and conduct were not good and honour- 
able. 

_ § 99. Where the earlier craft-gilds were legally 
acknowledged, the right to exercise the craft or sell the 
wares depended upon the freedom of the city; this 
explains the political tendencies of these gilds. No 
person was admitted as a member who had not served a 
regular apprenticeship, and could prove himself a com- 
petent workman. The term of servitude differed in 
various trades, but in England it generally lasted seven 
years; in France it was from three to four, or six; in 
Germany from two to four years. The occasion of the 
admission of apprentices was formal and solemn; it 
generally took place before the authorities at the Town 
Hall, or at a special meeting of the gild. The apprentice 
was instructed in his duties both as to his moral conduct 
and the trade ; the indenture was the record of the act, 
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and at the same time it contained the conditions under 
which he was bound to his master. Henceforward the 
apprentice was admitted into the family of his master, 
by whom he was instructed in his trade, and the master 
was held responsible for his morals, as well as his work, 
during the period of his apprenticeship. At the expira- 
tion of the term he was admitted as a member of the 
gild with special forms and ceremonies, and he became 
a citizen of the town. On both occasions fees had to be 
paid; in London they were 2s. 6d. when bound, and 
3s. 4d. on admission as a member of the gild. 

§ 100. These gilds not only tried to secure good work- 
men, but they also sought to procure tools, and proper 
materials. No member of the gild was allowed to 
possess tools, ‘unless the same were testified to be good 
and honest, and regulations, the most minute, were 
made in the statutes with reference to methods of work- 
ing. It was specially forbidden, in the strongest terms, 
to mix inferior things witha better sort, to the detriment 
of the buyer, or to sell patched up articles as new, so as 
to impose on the purchaser. What a flutter there would 
be in our day amongst manufacturers in Lancashire and 
elsewhere, if similar restrictions were imposed ; we should 
have no end of protestations, and declarations, against 
ruining the trade of the country, and losing the markets 
of the world. It is useless to speculate, however, for 
that time is not yet come. Measures were also taken to 
protect the public against the spoiling of materials 
entrusted to the workmen for manufacture. Provisions 
were also made directing the gild-brothers to assist a 
member who did not know how to go on with his work, 
in order that it might not be spoiled. Such directions 
were frequent among the masons, special guarantees 
being often given for the completion of the work. Sub- 


ject to these and similar regulations, and some sanitary 
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measures for-ensuring cleanliness in carrying on the 
craft, all members of the gild were allowed to sell their 
wares within the precincts of the town, without any other 
control except that of the gild. 

§ ro1. The gild-statutes always ordain that no one 
‘shall work longer than from the beginning of the day 
to curfew,’ nor ‘at night by candle-light.’ The ostensible 
reason for these prohibitions was to secure good work- 
manship, but it is easy to see that the real object was to 
secure leisure, and prevent the over-zealous competition 
of the few. Similar restrictions were made with regard 
to holidays and festivals ; there was a strict prohibition 
of Sunday work from religious motives, and the Saturday 
half-holiday was general in all countries. This had its 
origin in Catholic countries from the custom of holding 
religious services on the eve of festivals and Sundays. 
English workmen lost their Saturday half-holiday at the 
Reformation, but recently they have managed in the 
majority of trades to regain it. 

§ 102. Other measures were provided for the purpose 
of preventing a ruinous competition amongst gild brothers 
as being contrary to the spirit of the brotherhood, the 
ordinances being framed for the ‘better relief and comod- 
ytie of the poorer sorte. No gild brother was to entice 
away another's customers or servants ; and the statutes 
forbad a member from working for a customer who was 
still indebted to a brother. 

§ 103. There are many peculiar regulations to be 
found in some of the gild statutes, the number of servants 
are by some restricted, in others the prices of wares were 
regulated under the supervision of the town authorities ; 
any brother becoming poor from ‘adventures on the sea, 
or the advanced price of merchandise, or by borrowing 
and pledging, or by any other misfortunes, might claim 
to be relieved in proportion to the gild funds, Even as 
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late as a bye-laws of the gild of the carpenters 
and joiners of Worcester ordained ‘that wherever any 
freeman buys any parcel of timber or boards coming to 
the city to be sold and fit for the cr afts, every freeman 
may have a share therein, not exceeding a third, at cost 
price, on request, and paying ready money, under penalty 
of 20s. for refusing to share.’ 

§ 104. So long as any members were out of work, no 
brother was permitted to work with a non-member, But 
they were always allowed to employ their wives, children, 
and servants, for the whole of the household belonged 
to the gilds; they were, however, not allowed to work 
with other women. At this time the manufactures were 
chiefly domestic, and hence by means of these regulations 
the gilds often degenerated into family coteries. Ifa 
gild brother died, the widow could continue to carry on 
the trade and remain in the gild ; if she again married 
a man of the same trade she conferred on him the 
freedom of the gild, but if she married one of another 
trade she was excluded. 

§ 105. Members were forbidden to offer insults, or to 
ill-use a brother, or to appear before a court of justice in 
case of disputes about debts or other matters, unless 
every part of the transaction had been first examined by 
the wardens, and compromise appeared impossible: their 
rules, moreover, contained provisions relating to their 
domestic conduct towards each other, and prohibiting 
unneighbourly tricks. 

§ 106. These gilds stood in the same relationship to 
their members as the head of the family, each and all 
were equally provided for and assisted ; but besides 
looking after the temporal welfare of the members, they 
were to some extent also religious fraternities : in this 
respect the craft-gilds of all countries were alike. They 
chose particular saints for their patrons, they founded 
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masses, erected altars, and in churches and cathedrals put 
up painted windows where to-day their coats of arms 
range proudly by the side of kings and barons. In later 
times they went in solemn processions to their churches, 
and even now, in country villages, some of the local clubs 
do the same. They had their ordinances for the support 
of the sick and poor, and settled homes for some of the 
distressed. Every year special masses were said for the 
dead, the names of all the departed gild-brothers being 
mentioned in these services, and on the death of any 
brother special services were held for his soul and alms 
were distributed to the poor who in return had to offer 
up prayer for the departed member. 

§ 107. Sometimes we find several craft-gilds belong- 
ing to the same trade in one town; as, for instance, 
in London there were two farmers’-gilds, one without 
Newgate, the other without Cripplegate ; similarly there 
were four weavers’-gilds at Cologne in the thirteenth 
century. The same thing exists in trade unions to-day ; 
and like them there was a tendency to unite or con- 
federate, as the Cologne weavers did in 1396, and the 
fullers and shearmen in London in 1527. In some 
cases they formed large amalgamations like the engineers 
and carpenters do now over the entire country; in 1361 
the tailors’ union in Germany extended to twenty-five 
Silesian towns. Nearly a century later the cutlers’ 
gilds in Germany united into four great fraternities at 
Augsburg, Munich, Bale, and Heidelburg, by whom all 
disputes, which could not be settled by the separate 
gilds or by their presidents, were legally decided. But 
the most renowned of these confederations was that of 
the building lodges of Germany. ‘This was effected in 
1452; two years later the common statutes were dis- 
cussed and passed at a general meeting at Ratisbon ; 
these were subsequently revised and confirmed. Four 
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central lodges were created each with a separate dis- 
trict, Strasburg having the precedence, the other three 
being Cologne, Vienna, and Zurich. The government 
of these confederations was almost identical with that of 
the amalgamated societies in our own day, not in general 
principles only, but also in the details of management. 

§ 108. Regulations were made in the gild-statutes 
with regard to the relationship of masters and servants ; 
masters were prohibited from engaging the servant of 
another before the expiration of his servitude, or so long 
as the former master had a claim on him; the number 
of servants allowed was defined ; punishments were in- 
flicted on masters who kept back their servants’ wages ; 
and it is probable that the wages were fixed by the 
wardens, by whom also all disputes were to be decided. 

§ 109. There was, however, no real working-class, in 
the sense in which it is now understood, for most of the 
craftsmen were small masters, with one or two appren- 
tices, who, as soon as their apprenticeship expired, would 
work at their handicraft on their own account. The 
chief exception to this rule was in the Belgian towns 
where the manufacture of cloth was carried on for an 
extended market and ona larger scale. And here the 
servants, by their delegates, had a voice in making the 
ordinances for the regulation of the trade, and even in 
the supervision of the labour, and fixing the proportion 
of their pay. In some places the servants had an actual 
share in the masters’ profits. Even where the woollen 
manufactures were entirely in the hands of the patricians 
no regulations were framed without previous consultation 
with the servants. There was at this time no question 
at all about separate interests, and no ideas of distinct 
classes such as we see now—capitalists and workmen. 

§ 110. The contests of the craft-gilds were not con- 
sequently struggles for equality of labour and capital, 
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but for the political mastery of the towns; it was a fight 
for the recognition of the political equality of stock-in- 
trade and real property ; it was a contest of an oligarchy 
of landed proprietors and the new oligarchy of capitalists ; 
as trade increased so the latter flourished ; wider markets 
afforded greater opportunities for the employment of 
larger capital, and so the craft-gilds gradually changed 
from being a society for the protection of labour to asso- 
ciations for the investment of capital. 

§ 111. The spirit of acquisitiveness having set in, the 
craftsmen sought to increase the productiveness of their 
investments ; they began to strive to create a moropoly, 
for which purpose they raised the entrance fees and es- 
tablished new restrictions as a barrier to the competition 
of the aspiring families outside the gild. On the Con- 
tinent this spirit was carried to a much greater extent 
than in England, every effort was made to debar all new 
candidates and refuse them admission ; the endeavour 
being to restrict the gild as much as possible to a few 
families, sons, sons-in-law, and even daughters, assisting 
to perpetuate the monopoly. Thus, in the fourteenth 
century, commenced the transformation of craft-gilds 
into a kind of entail for the benefit of a comparatively 
limited number of families ; the great idea of association 
for mutual help gave place to the narrow-minded spirit 
of the mere acquisition of capital; petty rivalries and 
hateful egotism prevailed over brotherhood and equality 
of rights; the richer craftsmen withdrew from their 
poorer brethren into separate gilds, and internal disputes 
arose as to what belonged to their special trade. It is 
asserted that the membership of the gilds was ‘grossly 
bought,’ and that in the town councils the crafts sought 
only their own advantage, to the detriment of the public, 
and that the only remedy was their complete abolition. 

§ 112, The abuses which had crept into these gilds 
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led, perhaps, to the ordinance requiring returns as to 
the aims, constitution, statutes, and means of the gilds, 
in 12 Richard II. To this we are indebted for most 
of the documents in Mr. Toulmin Smith’s collection. 
Complaints of similar abuses led to an enquiry, in 
14 Edward II., into the case of the London weavers; 
and later, in 15 Henry VI, 1437, the commons 
in a petition to the king declared that the craft-gilds 
had abused the privileges granted to them by enacting 
ordinances hurtful to the common profit of the people. 
The Act of 15 Henry VI. c. 6, 7, was the result of 
this petition: it ordained that, besides the returns 
above-mentioned, the gilds should not make or use 
any ordinance in disparity or diminution of the franchises 
of the king or others, or against the common profit of 
the people, or allow any other ordinances without their 
_ being first approved and enrolled before the justices of 
the peace, and that the same should be by them revoked 
and recalled, if not found to be wholly loyal and reason- 
able. 

§ 113. The restrictions of the craft-gilds, and the 
aggregation of the craftsmen in the towns, prevented 
great numbers of the workmen from becoming masters, 
and hence there grew up a distinct class of operatives 
with views and interests separate from and often opposed 
to the masters; the gild-statutes before the fourteenth . 
century do not even mention the workmen ; after about 
the middle of the fourteenth century it became necessary 
to make regulations concerning them and their masters. 
The wardens of the gilds were still the authorities to 
decide between the contending parties, and to enforce 
the payment of wages due to the journeymen, or to 
compel the obedience of the ‘serving-man’ to his master. 
Onthe Continent, again, the restrictions were more severe 
than in England; in some places the workmen were 
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compelled to work as journeymen for a certain number 
of years before they could set up as masters ; in other 
places journeymen were strictly forbidden to work on 
their own account ; the wives were not allowed to work ; 
the men were generally compelled to join the gild and 
to pay contributions. A difference was also made in 
regard to those who had little prospect of becoming 
masters, and others who were apprenticed to a trade 
with that view. There were, however, some regulations 
favourable to the workmen, as, for instance, this :—‘ If 
any serving-man of the said trade, who has behaved 
himself well and loyally towards his masters whom he 
has served, shall fall sick, or be unable to help or main- 
tain himseif, he shall be found (supported) by the good 
folks of the said trade until he shall have recovered and 
be able to help and maintain himself. 

§ 114. By the plague of 1348 the first great lesson in 
political economy was given toall classes ; if supply and 
demand are the natural and inevitable laws for the regu- 
lation of prices and of wages, these were well applied 
during this period. Merchants and traders took advan- 
tage of the scarcity of commodities and advanced the 
prices ; in like manner the workmen demanded an in- 
crease of wages ; even the clergy, taking advantage of 
their lessened numbers, charged higher fees for masses 
and prayers. 

§ 115. This universal dearth of labour, as the result of 
depopulation caused by the plague, plunged even the 
propertied class into distress; in consequence of this 
state of things the statute of labourers was passed (23 
Edward III.) which ordained that ‘every man and 
woman able in body, and within the age of threescore, 
not living in merchandize, nor exercising any craft, not 
having of his own whereof to Jive, nor land about whose 
tillage he might employ himself, nor serving any other, 
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should be bound to serve, if required, at the accustomed 
wages.’ If he refused, ‘he was to be committed to jail 
till he found surety to enter into service ; if he departed 
before the term agreed, he was to be imprisoned. None 
were to pay more than the old wages upon pain of for- 
feiting double what they paid; if the workman took 
more, he was to be committed to jail, the overplus wages 
to go to the King’s use.” Two years later another 
statute was passed (25 Edward III. s. 2) which inter- 
fered not only with labourers in husbandry, but also 
with those in several other branches of industry. 
‘Carters, ploughmen, and other servants were to serve 
by the whole year or by other usual terms, and not by 
the day. None was to go out of the town where he 
dwelt, in winter, to serve in summer, if he could get work 
therein. The wages of servants in husbandry and of 
certain artificers were fixed by the Act. Cordwainers 
and shoemakers were not to sell boots or shoes in any 
other manner than they were wont in the 20th year of 
the reign of Edward III. Saddlers, horsesmiths, tailors 
and others not mentioned in the Act were to be sworn 
before the justices to do and use their crafts and offices 
inthe manner they were wont to do in the said 20th 
year and time before, and any one breaking this statute 
after such oath was to be punished by fine and impri- 
sonment. If labourers or artificers left their work and 
went into another county, process was to be issued to 
the sheriff to arrest and bring them back.’ 

By 12 Richard II. it was further enacted that ‘no 
servant or labourer, whether man or woman, should 
depart out of the hundred where they dwelt to 
serve elsewhere, unless he brought a letter patent con- 
taining the cause of his going and the time of his return ; 
if he was to return, under the King’s seal, which for this 
purpose was to be in the keeping of some man of the 
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hundred. A servant wandering about without such 
testimonial was to be put into the stocks till he gave 
surety to return to his place.’ By the same statute it 
was also provided ‘that he or she who used to labour at 
the plough and cart, or other service in husbandry, till 
twelve years of age, should so abide and not be put to 
any other mystery.’ In the ensuing year (13 Richard 
II. c. 8) it was ordained that ‘ the justices were to settle 
and proclaim between Easter and Michaelmas what 
should be the wages of day labourers.’ In order to 
prevent the rural population from apprenticing their 
children to trades in cities and boroughs, and thereby 
reduce the number of servants in husbandry below 
the proper level, it was enacted by 7 Henry IV., ‘that 
no person was to put a son or daughter apprentice 
within a city or borough, except he had land or rent to 
the value of 20s. a year at the least, on pain of a year’s 
imprisonment. And every person offering to apprentice 
a child in a city or borough was obliged to bring a bill 
sealed by two justices of the county testifying the value 
of the land or rent.’ 

§ 116. This economical heresy of fixing prices and 
wages by law was not confined to legislative enactment, 
for we find that in 1350 the Mayor of London issued a 
regulation fixing the wages and prices in all trades in 
the city. The same thing is repeated in the ordinances 
of the craft-gilds, agreed to after the plague, the invari- 
able rule being that nobody ‘shall take for working in 
the said trade more than they were wont heretofore.” In 
1362 when a fearful tempest destroyed the roofs of a 
great number of houses, there was issued a ‘ Royal Order, 
that materials for roofing, and the wages of tilers, shall 
not be enhanced by reason of the damage done by the 
late tempest.’ It does not appear, therefore, that the 
object of the statutes of labourers was merely to grind 
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down the wages of the poor, although at a later date 
they were frequently used for that purpose ; the regu- 
lations then enacted was part of the policy of the time, 
as similar measures were provided against usury, and 
many other matters, 

§ 117. The condition of things caused by the plague, 
and the circumstances arising therefrom, seem to have 
had the effect of producing quite a change in the rela- 
tionship of labour and capital; the opposing interests 
of the workmen and their employers were now for the 
first time brought face to face on a large scale ; the en- 
deavours of the labourers to raise their wages were 
naturally shown the strongest in those trades which were 
the most developed, such as the cloth manufactures, in 
which there existed a large working-class element. In 
1350 a petition was presented by the Master-Shearmen 
to the authorities of the city of London, ‘in which they 
complain that they could no longer have journeymen at 
the same rate of wages as formerly; and that now the 
men will not work otherwise than by the cloth, and then 
so greatly hurry over the same, that they do great 
damage to the folks to whom such cloths belong.’ They 
therefore prayed that the old customs should be re-esta- 
blished under penalties. It appears from one of their 
ordinances of the same year that strikes had been re- 
sorted to as a means of procuring satisfaction for their 
fellow-workers ; it was therefore ‘ordained that from 
henceforth, if there be any dispute moved between any 
master and his man in the said trade, such dispute shall 
be settled by the warden of the trade. If the workman 
did not submit to the warden, he was ‘to be punished 
by the mayor and aldermen at their discretion.’ A 
similar enactment is contained in the statutes of the alien 


weavers of 1362. 
§ 118. The building trades acquired importance at an 
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early stage of our history; the beautiful cathedrals, 
churches, and old palaces attest the skill of the building 
operatives, and especially of the masons, at this date. 
The master of that day was the architect,—not a con- 
tractor,—the masters and foremen under him were held 
responsible for the work done, the workmen being 
answerable to them for their work and conduct. In 
smaller buildings such as dwelling houses, and the like, 
the owner was his own master; he found the capital, 
and generally conducted the work, having masters and 
foremen when required to see after the necessary details ; 
hence we find that there are regulations as to the wages 
of the masters, defining what amount he might retain of 
the wages of the journeymen, or that he should not 
deduct anything for himself. Sometimes the work was 
taken in the gross, that is, by contract, as is proven by 
the statutes of the London masons in 1356. The build- 
ing trades were the nearest approximation to our modern 
forms of industry ; the persons who carried on the trade 
on their own account were fewer, and the number of de- 
pendent workmen greater, than in any other trades, and 
therefore the relations between masters and workmen 
were somewhat similar to what they are now. Strikes 
were frequent in those trades, even at this time ; thus in 
England the ‘Royal mandate as to the workmen who 
have withdrawn from the Palace of Westminster’ tells 
of a strike in those trades, the two laws enacted there 
against combinations, congregations, and chapters of 
workmen,—34 Edward III, c. 9 and 3 Henry VI., 
c. I,—were directed against workmen in the building 
trades only ; their peculiar position is apparent from the 
fact that all the legal regulations as to wages cited by 
Eden, refer, by the side of those employed in agriculture, 
exclusively to workmen in those trades. 

§ 119. The combinations, which grew up in the 
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building trades, and which in that early age took the 
form of trade unions, were the result of exceptional cir- 
cumstances ; the growth of a distinct class of journey- 
men, with special interests and views, gave rise to the 
necessity, and called into existence these organisations. 
Hence we find other journeymen forming similar asso- 
ciations in the city of London, and the authorities were 
afraid that the workmen would abuse their power and 
use the unions as a means of raising wages. Accord- 
ingly in 1383 the city authorities issued a proclamation 
forbidding all congregations, covins, and conspiracies of 
workmen in general; in 1387 three journeymen cord- 
wainers, wishing to found a fraternity united with a 
friar preacher, in order that he might obtain for them 
a confirmation from the Pope, and thus secure them 
against the before-mentioned prohibition ; but they were 
arrested and carried off to Newgate, under the powers 
of the proclamation, before their plan could be carried 
out. About the same time there existed a religious 
fraternity of the saddlers, they had their own livery and 
six governors: but as the masters were of opinion that 
this association might be used as a means of raising 
wages it was, at their request, suppressed by the city 
authorities. A similar fate befel the brotherhood of 
tailors in 1415, in which year the city authorities ex- 
pressly “reproached the wardens of the tailors’-gilds 
because societies existed among their workmen, although 
they were subject to the wardens’ control. These like- 
wise had their livery, held meetings and religious 
services, and lived together incommon. The associations, 
however, in spite of this attempted suppression con- 
tinued to exist, and in 1417 they petitioned the authori- 
ties to allow them to hold religious services and ‘to do 
other things which theretofore they had been wont to do.’ 

§ 120. While the city authorities were thus attempting 
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to suppress the independent organisations of the work- 
men, they tried to soften its harsh effects by always 
decreeing ‘that the serving men in the trade aforesaid 
should in future be under the governance and rule of. 
the masters of such trade, the same as the serving-men 
in other trades in the same city are wont, and of right 
bound ‘to be. There was also added, for their protection, 
this injunction, ‘That the said masters must properly 
treat and govern their serving-men in the trade, in such 
manner as the serving-men in the city have been wont 
to be properly treated and governed.’ A means of 
appeal against the decisions of the gild masters is like- 
wise given to the workmen, for it is ordained: ‘And 
that if any serving-man should in future wish to make 
complaint to the mayor and aldermen for the time being, 
as to any grievance unduly inflicted upon him by the 
masters aforesaid, such mayor and aldermen would give 
to him his due and speedy need of justice as to the same.’ 
It would appear that there was in certain trades a ten- 
dency to follow employments without having been first ap- 
prenticed, hence we find the following in the leather-sellers’ 
ordinance, ‘That from henceforth, no one shall set any 
man, child, or woman to work in the same trade, if such 
person be not first bound apprentice, and enrolled in the 
trade, their wives and children only excepted.’ 

§ 121. The government of the craft-gilds and the 
regulations issued by the masters seem to have either 
given satisfaction, or to have stifled complaints: the 
latter would appear to have been the case in some places, 
for itis enacted by Richard II. ‘that no varlets called 
yeomen should wear liveries;’ and in another, ‘that no 
livery should be given under colour of a gild or fraternity, 
or any other association, whether of gentry, or servants, 
or commonalty.’ In some instances, the masters and 
wardens of the gilds really protected the workmen against 
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their employers : several curious examples are furnished 
by Mr. Toulmin Smith, one being, where a master 
chastised his servant, and the master and wardens of the 
gild adjudged, by an award made thereon under 21 
Edward IV., that the master shall pay the doctor's bill, 
the servant's board, heavy compensation, and a fine to 
the gild. In the ordinances of the gild of the cordwainers 
of Exeter, it is provided that a certain number of the 
wardens are to be regularly chosen from the journeymen, 
as well as from the shopkeepers or manufacturers. 

§ 122. The degeneracy of the craft-gilds, the seeds of 
which had been sown at the time of their ascendancy 
and authority in trade matters in the towns, was now 
accelerated, and they declined with ever-increasing 
rapidity. As the qualifications for membership became 
more and more a question of property and capital, so 
those who were members endeavoured to surround them- 
selves with numerous restrictions, for the purpose of 
making the handicrafts the monopolies of a few families. 
Their decay commenced in the fourteenth century, and 
continued throughout the fifteenth, until we find that 
Lord Bacon in his time described them as ‘fraternities 
in evil,’ so quickly had they fallen into a mean state. 

§ 123. Restrictions were imposed on those gilds by 
15 Henry VI. c. 6, but they were, it appears, disre- 
garded. By 19 Henry VII. c. 7 (1503) these were re- 
pealed; this statute prohibited ‘masters and wardens 
from making any new bye-laws or ordinances concern- 
ing the prices of wares and other things, for their own 
singular profit, until first examined and approved of 
by the Lord Chancellor, Lord Treasurer, or King’s 
justices.’ As the corporations, again acting contrary to 
this law, arbitrarily raised the entrance fee of apprentices 
to 4os. the Act of 22 Henry VIII. c. 40 (1530), again 
fixed the fees at 25, 6¢, on becoming an apprentice, and 
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at 3s. 4d. on obtaining the freedom of the gild. In 15 36 
it became necessary to pass another law (28th Henry 
VIIL. c. 5), forbidding the masters of the corporations to 
take an oath from the apprentices that they would not 
carry on trade on their own account without the master’s 
consent, and also forbidding them to exact sums of 
money on granting the freedom of the gild. But even 
these laws were powerless against the selfish endeavours 
of the craft-gilds, to prevent apprentices from becoming 
masters, and thus diminish competition, as is shown by 
the following account taken from Stowe: ‘It was a 
great matter in former times to give 10/ to bind a youth 
apprentice ; but in King James I.’s time, they gave 20/, 
40/1, 60/. and sometimes 100/, with an apprentice. But 
now these prices are vastly enhanced to 500/., or 600/., 
or 8002” Cromwell granted to the grocers a charter by 
which they were empowered to levy a fine of 30/ on 
each member on his admission. Though the sums above- 
mentioned refer probably only to the twelve great com- 
panies, the Acts of Henry VIII. show the difficulties 
which were put in the way of apprentices becoming 
masters in all trades. . This led to an insurrection of the 
apprentices on May Day, 1517, another in 1586 against 
foreign tradespeople who sought refuge in England, and 
to a petition to Parliament in 1641, for prohibitive mea- 
sures against the strangers, worded thus: ‘And first we 
beseech your honours to take into consideration the 
intolerable abuse of our apprenticeship; for where we by 
coercion are necessarily compelled to serve seven or 
eight years at least, before we can have the immensity 
and freedom of this city to trade in, those who are mere 
strangers do snatch this freedom from us, and pull the 
trades out of our hands; so that by these means, when 
our times are fully expired, we do then begin in a 
manner to suffer a second apprenticeship to them, who 
do thus domineer over us in our own trades,’ &c, 
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__§ 124. On the Continent there were fraternities of 
journeymen similar to those in England. In their statutes 
reference i is made to religious services at stated times, to 
common meals, and directions are given as to the main- 
tenance of order on these and other occasions, to burials, 
support and nursing the sick, entrance fees, contribu- 
tions, &c. Every journeyman had to belong to the gild. 
The rules as to conduct, &c., were precisely the same as 
those in England. These were recognised by the 
masters’ gilds, established by their consent, and were 
supplementary to them. In Germany, ordinances against 
the abuses of these gilds are to be found in the laws of 
the empire, and especially condemnatory of the exclusion 
of whole classes for such reasons as the alleged infamy 
of birth, the most extraordinary proofs of real nobility 
being required before a candidate was admitted as 
worthy of the gild. Enactments were also to be found 
against. the exactions of heavy payments on admission, 
&c. As the term of apprenticeship was not so long 
as in England, they compelled the journeyman to travel 
for some years before he could become a master. Then 
at the end of the fifteenth century, they demanded a 
piece of work as a masterpiece, as a requisite to the 
right of independent exercise of the craft. This often 
amounted to a prohibition, for such an article was costly, 
-unsaleable, and often useless. Expensive inauguration 
dinners were also required to be given, so that few only 
were able to bear the expense without incurring debt. 

§ 125. The sons of masters were exempt from all such 
restrictions as the prolonged term of apprenticeship, the 
compulsory travelling, and the making of a masterpiece. 
The tyranny of these family-gild clubs went so far as 
to interfere with the most intimate domestic relations; 
journeymen were generally forbidden to marry, whereas 


“masters were required to be married; sometimes the 
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candidate for mastership had to point out the ‘honour- 
able and virtuous’ maiden, who was to be his future 
wife. The descent of the intended bride or the wife 
was subjected to the same scrutiny as that of the crafts- 
man himself; but if, however, he married a daughter or 
widow of a master, special favours were shown. These 
corporations often made a trade of their freedom: the 
privileges were difficult to obtain, but once obtained, 
they were hereditary, and therefore had a monetary 
value. In France they similarly degenerated and nar- 
rowed; the same favours were shown, the same restrictions 
imposed, the same payments enacted, so that as early as 
1614 the third estate desired the suppression of these gilds. 

§ 126. As the craft-gilds degenerated into mere capi- 
talists’ societies, so the government of them fell into the 
hands of the richest members ; these were at that time 
divided into three classes:—the livery to which the richer 
masters were admitted; the householders to which the 
rest of the masters belonged ; and the journeymen who 
were simply called freemen, sometimes ‘ yeomanry,’ or 
‘bachelors.’ Instead of the former government by a 
meeting of all gild-associates, there now appeared a 
‘court of assistants, who enacted its ordinances and 
governed the gild. The first legal appointment of a 
court of assistants was under Philip and Mary; from 
the time of James I., the transfer of the elective franchise 
from the ‘communists’ to the courts of assistants, be- 
came general in the charters, and thus, what had hitherto 
existed merely on sufferance, became legal. The king 
appointed the first members of the court for life; as 
these died off or resigned, the court filled up the vacan- 
cies from former masters and wardens, these being all 
chosen from the liverymen. To the rest of the gild- 
members, election day simply meant attending at gild- 
hall on the day of election to hear the names proclaimed, 
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An oath was also introduced for all members, by which 
they swore to obey the masters and wardens, and their 
ordinances. Violation of the laws of the gilds, miscon- 
duct of members, refusal to accept office, &c., were 
punished as before, and the charitable regulations re- 
mained pretty much the same, except that they were 
more subordinate than formerly. 

§ 127. This transfer of power from the meetings of 
the whole of the gild-associates to the court of assistants 
was not always effected without opposition from a part 
at least of the members; these, relying on the old charters 
of the gild, claimed the right of electing the wardens, 
and of framing the ordinances for the whole body of the 
gild members. But they failed to arrest this transfer of 
the supreme authority from the whole to a party, and 
thus the government of the gilds fell into the hands of a 
clique. As time wore on the possession of large capital 
became more and more requisite, as the conditions by 
which the independent right to trade could be exercised: 
this impaired the prospects of the journeymen from be- 
coming masters, and gave rise to an ever-increasing 
antagonism between the interests of the workmen and 
the masters, and ultimately it gave birth to a new orga- 
nisation with special laws, having for its object the pro- 
tection of those who had been denuded of power. 

§ 128. In Germany the government of the gild did not 
fall into the hands of an oligarchy as it did in England, 
for the body of the gild-members continued to elect the 
masters and wardens. The practice of travelling was, 
however, obligatory ; and with it the practice of relief 
became general ; lists of members wanting journeymen 
were to be found in the house of call in each town, the 
master whose name was first on the list being entitled 
to the workman who first arrived in search of employ- 
ment. This system of travelling led to the formation of 
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special fraternities by the journeymen, which resemble 
in a striking manner the modern trades unions. The 
organisation and statutes of the shoemakers’ gild of 
Arnstadt is replete with interest, the articles containing 
the most minute details as to its government, constitution, 
religious services, and conduct. The societies of the 
French ‘compagnons’ correspond generally with those 
inGermany. In both cases the ceremonies on admission 
to the gild, and on general occasions, were of the most 
exacting character, many of them positively absurd—a 
remnant of them have survived even to this day in some 
of the ‘orders, as they are called, such as the Odd 
Fellows and Freemasons. 

§ 129. The practice, so often commented on in our 
own day, of having black lists was general, both in the 
late craft-gilds of the capitalists and in the journeymen’s 
fraternities ; in these lists were entered the names of 
masters and workmen who were under the interdict of 
the fraternity, and strikes took place against those’ who 
had violated the rules or articles; in such cases they 
refused to work for a master, or with a journeyman, 
until atonement had been made to the gild.. When a 
strike took place, the journeymen in other towns ‘were 
communicated with, warning them not to come to those 
places where there was a strike. In’ 1726 a Strike took. 
place at Augsburg, which led to an imperial decree in 
1731, directed against these and other abuses of the 
handicrafts. But this and other imperial Iaws’ were 
disregarded, and the craftsmen hung together through- 
out Germany, until further tumults led to their sup- 
pression, although they were not stamped out. 

§ 130. These contentions and strikes were usually 
with regard to an infringement of the privileges of the 
gild-members, innovations in trade customs, and the 
like ; they were seldom about wages, although in France 
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some such strikes took place. In Germany and France 
the working classes were completely organised, and to a 
certain degree governed themselves under the super- 
intendence of the masters. Here even the special fra- 
ternities of journeymen were rather supplemental to the 
craft-gilds than confederations directed against the 
masters ; the disputes that arose were not in opposition 
to the trade system which then prevailed, but rather 
disagreements as to the practice which from time to time 
cropped up ; the interests of the two forces were not as 
yet in direct antagonism, such as in subsequent times 
gave rise to trade unions. 

§ 131. In England an Act was passed in 1549, 2nd 
and 3rd Edward VI. c. 15, forbidding conspiracies and 
covins of the sellers of victuals ‘to sell their victuals at 
unreasonable prices,’ and enacting at the same time with 
regard to ‘confederacies and promises of the artificers, 
handicraftsmen, and labourers, not only that they should 
not meddle with one another's work, and perform and 
finish what one has begun, but also to constitute and 
appoint how much work they shall do in a day, and 
what hours and times they shall work,’ and further ‘that 
they should not make nor do their work but at a 
certain rate.’ These regulations of the statute are how- 
ever to be found in the bye-laws of the several companies, 
and therefore they did not originate with the agree- 
ments of the workmen only, but were equally applicable 
to the masters. The word ‘labourer.’ in the Act refers 
probably to agricultural labourers only, but ‘artificers 
and handicraftsmen’ embrace masters and workmen, 
the provisions being directed against both, for while the 
confederacies of the craftsmen in general are prohibited, 
all conspiracies of ‘ divers sellers of victuals’ to raise the 
prices of food are also forbidden. The object seems to 
have been to check the abuses of the craft-gilds, especi- 
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ally in those trades which provided for man’s daily wants, 
where such abuses would be most severely felt. This 
Act therefore does not refer to asscciations of journey- 
men per se, but rather to transitory combinations for 
specific purposes ; regular organisations of workmen in 
the sense now understood can scarcely be inferred from 
it. Precisely similar are the prohibitions in the German 
imperial code of police, 1577, where, of crafts in general, 
it is said: ‘We have also heard as certain that the 
craftsmen, in their craft-gilds, or otherwise, conspire and 
combine that no one shall sell his finished labour or work 
by open sale for more or less than the others, and they 
thus raise the prices in such sort, that those who need 
their labour, and wish to buy, must pay at their (the 
craftsmen’s) pleasure, etc. We therefore declare our 
earnest opinion and desire that this shall henceforth be 
in no way suffered by the authorities, but that they shall 
watch over it: when the crafts offend, however, against 
this they shall be punished by the authorities, according 
to circumstances, without mercy.’ This avowedly ap- 
plied to masters, as well as journeymen, in all the crafts. 

§ 132. In London the apprentices of these days 
played a conspicuous part. Stow gives an instance of 
their rising ‘when some of their drotherhood have been 
unjustly, as they pretended, cast into prison and pun- 
ished,’ In the seventeenth century they often acted in 
a body, and took part in all the religious and political 
questions of the time, expressing their opinions pretty 
freely, and acting in concert. When Cromwell abo- 
lished the feasts of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, 
‘and other festivals commonly called holidays, as 
tending to superstition, and enforced a strict puritanical 
observance of the Sunday, the apprentices» who by this 
Act ‘were not only deprived of the benefit of visiting 
their friends and kindred, but also of all set times of 
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pleasure and lawful recreations,’ petitioned Parliament 
for the appointment by law of one day in every month 
for these purposes ; and Parliament thereupon set apart 
for them the second Tuesday in every month. The 
masters were in no way pleased at this, and tried to 
curtail the play days of the apprentices, ordering that on 
these fixed play days all shops should remain closed. 

§ 133. The origin of the modern trade unions from 
the journeymen fraternities may be inferred from many 
peculiar circumstances, as well as the striking similarity 
of many of their features in several important respects. 
The ceremonies in vogue in the earlier unions of the 
woollen manufacturers, and even continued down to 
within a few years ago, resemble those of the craft-gilds 
both in England and in Germany, except that in Eng- 
land travelling was not compulsory, whilst in Germany 
and France it was. To a great extent the unions 
sprang from the practice of travelling in the two latter 
countries. An ordinance of the clothworkers’ company 
says: ‘The masters, wardens, and assistants shall choose 
the warden of the yeomanry; they shall govern the 
yeomanry in such sort as in former times has been used.’ 
The union of the woolcombers, which in 1794 presented 
a petition to Parliament, complaining of the use of the 
gig-mill, seems to have used its funds to assist those 
who were thrown out of work by this new invention. 
This club embraced every member in the craft, contri- 
butions were paid according to the wants of the society, 
journeymen travelling when out of work were assisted, 
the sick were relieved, and the dead were buried. Only 
those were relieved who had testimonials from the 
society as to their honesty and good conduct ; those who 
had broken the rules or deceived the society lost all 
claim on the funds. 

§ 134. The general position of the workmen in the 
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sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and especially the 
relationship existing between masters and journeymen, 
may be inferred from the ordinances of the English 
clothworkers, then the most considerable of all the 
crafts, which ordained that all ‘controversies between 
the livery and their apprentices were to be settled in the 
old way before the master at the Common Hall,’ and 
also that ‘journeymen should make no unlawful assem- 
blies, brotherhoods, congregations, and flockings together.’ 
Other gild-statutes of the same date ordain that ‘no person 
of the mystery was to hire himself to a person of another 
mystery, where greater wages were offered ; no journey- 
men should work with any of another fellowship if he 
can be set to work by a freeman of his own art ;’ no 
member was to suffer his apprentice or servant ‘to buy 
and sell-to his own use, or that of persons of other 
mysteries, such practices having brought masters to an 
after deale and sore damage.’ These regulations were 
in favour of the masters; on the other hand there were 
some in favour of the journeymen, such as ‘no person 
was to exercise the trade who had not served an ap- 
prenticeship of seven years, or had been instructed by 
his father for that term.’ No member was to instruct 
anybody in the trade except his male children, and 
apprentices regularly bound; no member was to employ 
any workman except he were free of the company ; no 
oe was to work with a non-member. Further- 
more, ‘none shall lend out or put forth any of his ap- 
prentices to work with any other, because it will hinder 
and take away the living of free journeymen; no 
foreigner shall be employed before a free journeyman ; 
no householder shall keep above two apprentices at one 
time, except he employ a journeyman freeman, and 
then he may keep three; every master, warden, and 
assistant may keep three,” Again the 21 James I, 
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(1624) enacts with regard to the cutlery trades in 
Sheffield, ‘No person to have more than one apprentice 
in his service at one time, nor to engage another before 
the former be in his last year, nor take any for a less 
time than seven years.’ 

§ 135. The following is interesting as sae on the 
same question :— - ‘2 28 


The case and proposals of the free journeymen printers in 
and about London, humbly submitted to consideration, licensed 
October 23rd, 1666—Whereas there are at this present, in 
and about the city of London, to the number of 140‘ work- 
men printers, or thereabouts, whe have served seven years to 
the art of printing, under lawful master printers, and: ate 
reduced to great necessity and temptations for want of lawful 
employment, occasioned partly by supernumerary apprentices 
and turnovers, which have increased the number almost to 
twice as many on the whole as would be sufficient to discharge 
all the public and lawful work of the ner oe the workmen 
printers above-mentioned, &c., propose: 1, That no foreigners 
(that is to say) such an one as has not ae seven _years to 
the art of printing, under a lawful master printer, as an 
apprentice, may be entertained and employed by any master 
printer for the time to come. 2. That a provision may be 
made to hinder the increase of apprentices, and a limitation 
appointed as to the number, &c. 3. That no turnovers ‘be 
received by any master printer but from amaster printer; and 
that-no master printer turning over any apprentice to;-another 
master: printer, may be permitted to take any other in his place, 
till the full time of the said apprentice so turned over be expired, 
for otherwise, the restraint and limitation of apprentices will be 
evaded, and the number supplied by turnovers, &c. 


It was for the purpose of maintaining these and 
similar regulations, especially as the masters refused any 
longer to be bound by them, that the trade unions sub- 
deduently arose; abuses also were practised, which pro- 
duced many hardships among the journeymen, either 
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because they were not corporate bodies, or because the 
5 of Elizabeth did not apply to them. 

§ 136. The decay of the old spirit of the craft-gilds 
was now more than ever apparent : everywhere they 
sank into mere societies for the investment of capital ; 
they tried to increase profits by excluding competition, 
and hence they attempted rigorously to enforce restric- 
tions oppressive to the workmen and injurious to the 
public. Gilds which formerly comprised all kindred 
crafts now split up into smaller bodies of individual 
trades ; these watched each other with jealous greed, to 
prevent encroachments on their special privileges, and 
fought each other continually in endless lawsuits. The 
feelings of the journeymen were enlisted in these bitter 
conflicts in the interests of the masters, and then dis- 
regarded in the issue of the contest. They shared the 
degeneration of the gild, their position and prospects 
were in a sense bound up with the system, and they 
looked rather to its reformation than its abolition. Some 
of the provisions were for their protection, others were 
instituted to curtail their liberty ; against these the 
workmen rebelled, but the masters held together and 
resisted all reform. The public desired the abolition of 
the system, but the State used it as a means of gaining 
the support of the middle classes, and subsequently as 
a means of pecuniary assistance. Workmen were isolated 
in their method of working, and consequently weak ; they 
could not act with the same facility as the earlier crafts- 
men had done in the towns, for they had neither the 
consciousness of power, nor the compactness of orga- 
nisation with which to use it to advantage. 

§ 137. The first loan by the gilds in England to the 
kings was made to Henry VIII. in 1544; after this 
followed, under pretence of a zeal for the purity of 
religion, the most shameless confiscation of the whole 
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property of the craft-gilds in favour of the king’s 
private purse, by 37 Henry VIII. c. 4., and 1 Edward 
VI. c. 14. The corporations of the city of London 
had to pay 18,700/. for the redemption of their own 
property. From this time the trading corporations 
were subjected to continual exactions in order to supply 
the Government with money ; in manifold ways Eliza- 
beth, James I., and Charles I. contrived to screw out of 
the companies their wealth. This was continued through 
the Civil War and the Commonwealth, during which 
time they had to suffer great exactions and oppressions. 
Kings and courtiers enriched themselves, at the expense 
of the companies and the public, by granting monopolies, 
and for oversight and control. 

§ 138. But the causes of the final overthrow of the 
craft-gilds arose out of the conduct of the trading classes 
themselves ; the growth of large capital and its invest- 
ment in manufactures, led to oppressions and abuses 
until the law stepped in as a relief. The 2 and 3 of 
Philip and Mary indicates the commencement ; after 
stating that ‘the rich clothiers do oppress the weavers, 
some by setting up and keeping in their houses divers 
looms, and maintaining them by journeymen and other 
persons unskilful; some by engrossing looms into their 
own hands, and letting them out at such unreasonable 
rents as the poor artificers are not able to maintain 
themselves by, whereby they are found to forsake their 
occupations, &c., it is enacted that no clothier living out 
of the city, burgh, or market town, shall keep more than 
two looms, nor more than two apprentices.’ This Act 
endeavoured to protect alike the workmen and the small 
masters against the competition of rich capitalists. But 
neither Act of Parliament nor corporation law can long 
resist the logic of facts: the discoveries and inventions 
then being made and applied, had the effect of aggregat- 
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ing the manufactures into the hands of comparatively 
few capitalists ; craft-gilds and corporations with. them 
lost their pre-eminence, and, in their,endeavour,to arrest 
the progress of events, made themselves hated and de- 
spised... Contentions and excesses caused the removal 
of several of the trades to other places, free from. the 
influence. of corporate control.. Manchester and Bir- 
mingham,.and other places of. industrial note, rose into 
prominence, whose career of prosperity was soon to leave 
the ancient cities and corporate towns far behind. The 
growing industries of these new centres threw into the 
shade. the old. boroughs, deprived them of their assumed 
importance, wrested from them .their powers, and _ left 
them but a shadow of their former grandeur.. The 
.craft-gilds declined, by reason of their impositions, 
their breaking away from ancient lines, and by their 
restrictive laws with the object of creating monopolies. 

.. §.139..In France the people swept them away on the 

~night.of August 4, 1789; in Germany they were brought 
piecemeal to death by several bureaucratic enactments ; 
the last remnants were destroyed by the North German 
Industrial Code, 1869. _ In England they gradually died 
out under the new system: all that remains of the ancient 
gilds in the Livery companies of to-day is the feasting 
and drinking, the processions and regalia, which point 
to their medizval origin, and their immense revenues, 
which are chiefly derived from monopolies granted in a 
bygone age, and which up to the present have managed 
to resist legislative investigation and evade governmental 
control. 
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LUA 1 Toit 1). 


’ TRADE UNIONS, THEIR ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 


PART I.— Their Origin—Successors of Gilds. 


.. §1. In England there grew up, as successors to the 
old gilds, trade unions of working men ; these, like the 
first gilds of the old freemen, sprang into existence as a 
defence against the great capitalists, who, being strong, 
were able to compete with each other at the expense of 
the weak. This statement, as to the origin of trade 
unions, is far from being a new one, for both the friends 
and enemies of these associations have repeatedly 
pointed out their similarity to, and connection with, the 
old gilds ; the former to justify by this pedigree their 
existence, the latter to condemn them at once by de- 
scribing them as the mere continuations of institutions 
long since antiquated, and as no longer of utility. The 
enemies of those societies generally dispense with all 
further enquiries into the real merits of their working 
by the dodge of applying to them the eminently useful 
epithet of ‘long condemned associations for the restric- 
tion of trade.’ 

§ 2. Everyone who has made himself familiar with 
the organisation and rules of a trade society, and with 
the constitution of the old gilds, will at once perceive 
their resemblance to the craft-gilds, of which indeed 
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they are the real descendants. As, from time to time, 
the poorer members of the gilds were elbowed out by 
the wealthier, they soon found the necessity for combi- 
nation, and hence arose, in later times, the trade unions, 
which are complete gilds in themselves, as were the 
town-gilds and craft-gilds of an earlier age. They are 
not the mere continuations of those now antiquated 
societies, but the legitimate successors of them, arising 
out of new conditions social and industrial. This anti- 
quity of descent does not justify their existence, unless 
other and more cogent reasons are given; but at least it 
should bespeak for them a candid and careful examina- 
tion before they are too hastily condemned. 

§ 3. Wherever we find, in any trade, the formation 
of these unions, it will be found that they have arisen 
out of the same circumstances, and for the same objects, 
as the Frith-gilds and the craft-gilds previously arose— 
that is, under the breaking up of an old system, and 
among the men who were the sufferers from this dis- 
organisation, in order that they might be able to main- 
tain their independence and order. This fact, together 
with the identity of their constitution, at once justifies 
their being called successors of the old gilds, and also to 
some extent justifies the existence of these unions, be- 
cause the effects resulting from disintegration, unless 
otherwise checked by strong restrictions, necessarily call 
forth, in all times, organisations similar to gilds. This 

might even be called ‘an historical law.’ 

§ 4. Combinations and associations resembling trade 
societies existed in England before 1562, but they were 
exceptions occurring chiefly in the building trades. The 
reason for this is obvious, those trades in the Middle 
Ages approximated more nearly to our modern manu- 
factures with their small number of masters, their 
masses of workmen, often with their sub-contractors 
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and their deductions of wages from the workpeople, than 
any others. 

§ 5. As before shown the statute 2 and 3 Edward 
VI. c. 15 refers, not to associations of journeymen 
alone, like our modern trade-societies, but to the 
abuses of craftsmen in general. But the regulations of 
the statute of apprentices, 5 Elizabeth, c. 4, codified 
the order existing for centuries among the craft-gilds 
and applied it to all the trades of the time. 

§ 6. According to this statute no one could lawfully 
exercise, either as master or journeyman, any art, 
mystery, or manual occupation, except he had been 
brought up therein seven years at least as an apprentice. 

§ 7. Every householder dwelling in a city, town- 
corporate, or market town, might take apprentices for 
seven years at least. But only those youths might be 
taken as apprentices whose parents possessed a certain 
fortune; and none could be bound but those under 
twenty-one years of age. 

§ 8. Whoever had three apprentices must keep one 
journeyman ; and for every other apprentice above three, 
one other journeyman. 

§ 9. With regard to journeymen, in most trades it 
was enacted that no person should retain a servant under 
one whole year; and no servant was to depart, or be 
discharged, but upon a quarter's warning. 

§ 10. The hours of labour were fixed by the Act to 
about twelve hours in summer, and from day-dawn 
until night in winter. 

§ 11. Wages were to be assessed yearly by the 
justices of the peace, or by the town-magistrates, at every 
general sessions first to be holden after Easter. The 
same authorities were to settle all disputes between 
masters and apprentices, and to protect the latter. 

Sizsa Lhe Act of 1 James I. c. 6 expressly extends this 
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power of the justices and town magistrates to’ fix wages, 
to the wages of all labourers and workmen whatever. 

§ 13. So long as the regulations of the statute of 
apprentices were maintained the position of the workmen 
was secure; while the long term of service assured them 
that which above everything they desired—regularity of 
employment. 

§ 14. The magistrates were, according to the inten- 
tion of the Act, to assess the wages so as to ‘ yield unto 
the hired person, both in the time of scarcity, and in the 
time of plenty, a convenient proportion of wages ;’ and 
the hours of work were not excessive for that time, 
especially as the manner of carrying on work was not 
then so exhaustive as it is now-a-days. 

§ 15. The restrictions as to apprentices prevented 
the skilled workmen from being lowered to the level of 
common labourers through unlimited competition. But 
the operation of this statute was restricted by interpre- 
tation to cities, towns-corporate, and market towns, and 
to those trades only which were established in England 
before the 5th of Elizabeth was enacted. 

§ 16. Trade-unions originated with the non-obser- 
vance of these regulations, as will be seen by considering, 
—(1) some of the trades subject to the statute ; (2) 
some of those which were incorporated by charter; (3) 
some which were free from any restrictions, whether by 
charters, or acts of parliament. 


PART IL.— Trades Subject to the Statute 5 Elizabeth, c. 4. 


§ 17. The woollen manufactures were the old staple 
trade of England, and the craft-gilds of the woollen 
weavers were of great importance; the number of the 
workmen employed in this trade led them to combine 
whenever they felt a temporary want of sufficient 
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organisation. This trade was regulated, as to the use 
of machinery, by 5 and 6 Edward VI. c. 22; and 
was further regulated as to the number of looms one 
weaver might have by 2 and 3 Mary, c. 11. Later 
on the trade came under 5 Elizabeth, c. 4. But the 
assessment of the wages by the justices in this trade 
seems to have fallen into disuse before the year 1720. 
In that year the justices fixed the rate of wages, but 
it was not carried out in practice. The absence of a 
fixed rate of wages led to oppressions of the workmen 
by the masters ; this led the workmen to combine. 

§ 18. In 1725 combinations of workmen employed 
in woollen manufactures were prohibited by 12 George 
I. c. 34; and in the following year (1726) an Act 
was passed ordering the justices to fix once more the 
rate of wages in this trade. In accordance with this Act 
the workmen in 1756 petitioned the justices to fix such 
rate of wages; but, as the masters presented a counter- 
petition, the justices refused. The workmen were thus 
prohibited from combining by an Act which was enforced, 
and the justices refused to carry out the Act for fixing 
the rate of their wages. 

§ 19. The immediate consequences of this state of 
things were that the weavers revolted ; they hindered 
the journeymen who went on working, and drove them 
from their looms. This strike led to riots, and resulted 
in a loss to the country estimated at from 15,000/. to 
20,0007, This strike induced the masters to agree with 
the workmen, and peace was again established. In the 
same year (1756) the justices were again ordered by 
29 George III. c. 33 to settle the rates of wages yearly 
in the woollen manufactures. But the whole system 
was on the eve of a great change. 

§ 20. These early conflicts were the results of indi- 


vidual attempts by the masters to abolish the existing 
G2 
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order of things; but, as the Legislature still maintained 
the old laws, these contests did not lead to the formation of 
permanent trade-societies. These were brought into exist- 
ence by the transition of the woollen manufactures from 
the domestic to the factory system, and by the attempts 
of the master manufacturers to repeal the 5 Elizabeth. 

§ 21. In the last century the woollen manufactures 
were carried on by small masters, in their own homes. 
In 1806 the number of such small masters in Leeds and 
its environs was estimated at 3,500. Every one of these 
had served a seven years’ apprenticeship ; even where the 
statute of apprentices was not known, either to masters 
or men, its regulations were maintained because they 
corresponded to custom. 

§ 22. In the year 1806 in Armley, a small cloth- 
workers’ village of from 4,000 to 5,000 inhabitants, there 
were ninety-seven apprentices bound for seven years and 
only four for a shorter period. Each master employed 
on the average ten journeymen and apprentices, the rule 
being one apprentice to two or three journeymen; the 
master was regularly assisted by his wife and children, 
the latter, when working with their father, were not com- 
pelled to be bound by indenture. 

§ 23. As a rule, those employed worked in their 
master’s house, where the wool was passed through all 
its various stages until it became dressed cloth, and 
even, if necessary, dyed. Sometimes, however, the 
journeymen did the work in their own homes, and were 
assisted in their labours by their wives. 

§ 24. The master himself taught the apprentice his 
trade. If the learner had a prospect of ever becoming a 
master himself, he was also taught how to buy the raw 
materials, in which case the master received a premium 
on taking the apprentice. After a seven years’ appren- 
ticeship the apprentice could settle down at once and 
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become a master; but as a rule he first worked a year 
or two asa journeyman. Under this system a young 
man of good repute could generally get credit for as 
much wool as would enable him to start as a small 
master; but perhaps its chief advantage consisted in the 
promise of permanent and regular employment which it 
offered, for slackness of trade did not at once stop work in 
the workshops, as the master went on working, although 
he could not find an immediate sale for his products 
when he took them to the market. 

§ 25. If a sudden stagnation occurred in the home or 
foreign markets, or by a large firm becoming bankrupt, 
the losses were distributed over a larger area than at 
present, they fell on the whole body of the manufacturers ; 
and though each small master individually suffered by 
it, there were but few, if any, whom it ruined. If such 
an extreme case happened, the small master often took 
work from another so as to maintain his family. 

§ 26. Like the trade of the masters, the employment 
of the journeymen was exceedingly regular; asa rule 
they were hired by the year; they had board and lodg- 
ings at their master’s, and received besides from 8/. to 
1o/, annually. Journeymen often worked for the same 
masters continuously for more than twenty years. If 
trade became slack, or there was no sale for the goods, 
the journeymen were not suddenly discharged in masses ; 
such dismissals scarcely ever happened, for the masters 
and the men worked on in the hope of better times. 
The masters considered it to be a part of their duty to 
keep in times of distress those workmen to whose exer- 
tions in good times they owed their wealth. If a master 
was in want of work for his journeymen he used to look 
about for a job for him at another master’s ; if a job 
could not be found, he was kept on by his old master. 
To quote the words of a master of that time, ‘the men 
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and masters were so joined together in sentiment and 
love to each other, that they did not wish to be separated 
if they could help it’ If, on the other hand, a master 
had more orders than he could execute, he asked an- 
other master to lend him a journeyman. But working 
to order, in the modern sense of the term, was seldom. 
the case. 

§ 27. The centres of this organisation of trade were 
the cloth-halls to which the masters brought their pro- 
ducts for sale. In Leeds there were two such halls, one 
for white cloth, and one for coloured; similar halls existed 
at Bradford, Halifax, and Huddersfield. The cloth was 
here examined and measured by the authorities. These 
cloth-halls were under the direction of trustees, elected 
for the year by all the clothworkers of the neighbouring 
villages, as the most trustworthy and intelligent of their 
body. It was their duty to watch over the general trade 
interests of the manufacturers, and to enforce the obser- 
vance of all rules and bye-laws which were framed from 
time to time for the government of these halls. Here, 
again, the rule as to apprenticeship was universally 
observed and enforced, for no clothworker was allowed 
to bring his wares into these halls for sale unless he had 
served a seven years’ apprenticeship. 

§ 28. The introduction of machinery wrought a com- 
plete change in this state of things. The various processes 
which before had been chiefly performed by hand under 
the master’s own roof, began now to be executed in public 
mills by machinery. Mills were erected on rivers and 
streams with a view to fully utilise the force from the 
fall of water, as steam had not as yet been brought into 
use. In the neighbourhéod of every manufacturing 
village several such mills were erected. The manufacturer 
conveyed his materials to these mills with little trouble 
or loss of time, and fetched the wares back after they 
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had gone through the necessary process. The cost was 
but small, so that he was enabled to get by these mills 
the advantage of very expensive machinery. The master 
himself sometimes performed the work by the use of 
the machinery in the mills, so that it should be well 
done. 

§ 29. This was still but an extension of the system 
of domestic industry, for the work was chiefly performed 
by the proprietors. But there arose in the West of Eng- 
land a class of ‘rich master clothiers’ who bought the 
wool direct from the importer and_the native fleece 
direct from the woolstapler. These merchant clothiers 
gave the materials to the workmen to be made up, 
‘partly at their own homes, and partly at their masters’ 
houses. 

§ 30. There also grew up the system of a division of 
labour ; for every single process through which the wool 
had to be passed until its completion, the masters gave 
the ware to a single class of workers, none of whom 
went out of his own line. By this system the workers 
acquired great skill in the performance of their special 
tasks, 

§ 31. With the origin of machinery and the conse- 
quent division of labour, there came into existence a 
class of master manufacturers and merchants, who, pos- 
sessed of large capital, erected mills and became wholesale 
manufacturers, the workers being no longer the owners 
of the material they worked upon. In one or more 
buildings, as the case happened, the operatives worked 
up by machinery the materials belonging to the manu- 
facturers under the supervision of overseers appointed by 
the employers. 

§ 32. The altered manner of carrying on industrial 
operations led to changes in the position of journeymen. 
The first was in regard to apprentices, who were no 
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longer bound by indenture, though they still mostly 
served their seven years without it. In the mills, how- 
ever, it soon became usual to employ workers who had 
served no apprenticeship whatever. 

§ 33. There also grew up a system of employing 
women and children, the latter at an age which was not 
possible under the statute of apprentices, and at an 
earlier age than would have been possible without the 
use of machinery. The labour of these women and chil- 
dren was of course much cheaper than that of skilled 
workmen. 

§ 34. The number of employers who had never served 
an apprenticeship increased more and more. Formerly 
the cloth of a master who had not served a seven years’ 
apfrenticeship was not admitted to the cloth-halls; in 
1706 the trustees framed a new regulation, according to 
which manufacturers who had carried on the trade of a 
clothworker for five years only were to be admitted. 
Soon after all persons were admitted to the cloth-halls 
without any qualification as to apprenticeship. 

§ 35. At first neither masters nor journeymen resisted 
this violation of the old customs and laws ; probably 
this was due to the large extension of trade consequent 
upon the introduction of machinery. But the employ- 
ment of great numbers of women, children, apprentices, 
and journeymen who had served no apprenticeship, soon 
began to cause discontent, as it took the bread out of the 
mouths of the weavers; this led, in 1796, to the forma- 
tion of a trade-society among the clot workers of Halifax 
' known as the ‘Institution ;’ its object was to prevent 
people from carrying on trade in violation of custom and 
law. They did not seem to know that, according to 
5 Elizabeth c. 4, they might proceed in court against 
the transgressors of this law, for they appear to have 
been entirely ignorant of its existence ; they only knew 
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the old restrictions as being the rules of the trade and as 
customary. Another object of this ‘Institution,’ or early 
trade-society, was the assistance of sick members. 

§ 36. When, by 39 George III. c. 81, in 1799, all 
such associations were suppressed, and the accumulation 
of funds prohibited, this Institution was nevertheless 
carried on, but instead of keeping accumulated funds 
the necessary amount was levied by contribution in each 
case of want. In this Society was included the workmen 
of several places belonging to the same industry. 

§ 37. As the new system of employment spread, 
the workmen experienced a much greater irregularity 
of occupation. Every disturbance in business affected 
the capital of a single large manufacturer more than it 
had previously done that of a number of small ones, 
by whom often it was scarcely noticed. Every cessa- 
tion in the sale of goods now led at once to the 
discharge of anumber of workpeople ; whereas formerly, 
in bad times the small masters had worked on stock, 
the new manufacturers avoided the accumulation of 
stock, and worked only to order. Previously wages 
had been settled for a year, now every variation in 
price led to a reduction in wages ; besides which ‘the 
opulent clothiers made it a rule to have one-third more 
men than they could employ, and then these had to 
stand still part of their time.’ Under these circumstances 
many of the workmen preferred to work on under the 
old system, even at less wages, on account of the greater 
regularity of employment ; the master manufacturers, 
on the erection of a new mill, enticed by higher wages 
the men from the service of domestic manufacturers, but 
as each fluctuation in trade brought reductions in wages 
and the discharge of superfluous workmen, so these, when 
they found work again at a domestic clothier’s even at 
less wages, never wished to exchange it for the higher 
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pay at the factories, because of the continual irregularity 
in the mode of hiring. 

§ 38. With the growth of the factory system home 
manufactures decreased, and the position of the domestic 
master clothiers greatly deteriorated. Many who had 
been small masters sank to the condition of workmen ; 
others who might formeriy have become masters, now 
remained workmen for ever. Hence the small masters 
began to fear that the factory system would entirely 
supplant the domestic, and therefore they supported the 
workmen in their resistance to this new order of things. 

§ 39. As by 39 and 40 George III. c. 106 (1800), 
all such combinations were severely prohibited, the 
workmen combined under the cloak of friendly societies. 
The report of the committee on the woollen clothiers’ 
petitions, March 14, 1803, contains the rules of a 
trade-society which had begun as a friendly society 
on September 24, 1202, and also a copy of an adver- 
tisement from a newspaper, ‘calling a meeting of one 
weaver out of the parish he represents, in order to de- 
termine on prosecuting those who unlawfully exercise 
or follow the trade of a weaver.’ At the same time 
we find the trade-society anxious for the morals of 
the workmen, as the old gilds were, for they offer a 
reward to him who detected any workman embezzling 
materials. 

§ 40. The chief object of this and similar trade- 
societies at that time was the legal prosecution of 
the transgressors of 5 Elizabeth c. 4, of 5 and 6 
Edward VI. c. 22, and 2 and 3 Philip and Mary, c. 
11. Several employers having been convicted, the 
master manufacturers of the West, and afterwards 
those of the North, petitioned Parliament for the repeal 
of the above-named statutes. They especially urged 
the fact that there were no master manufacturers, and 
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very few journeymen who now served a seven years’ 
apprenticeship, and that masses of workmen would 
become breadless if 5 Elizabeth, c. 4, were carried 
out. Some only desired the repeal of 5 and 6 Edward 
VI. c. 22, but wished for the maintenance of the other 
two statutes for the purpose of protecting domestic 
trade, sections 27, 28, and 32 of the statute of apprentices 
excepted. 

§ 41. After the presentation of these petitions to 
Parliament, the trustees of the cloth-halls at Leeds 
assembled the clothworkers of the villages which they 
represented, to agree on counter-measures. Petitions 
were prepared and signed in opposition to those of the 
manufacturers, and agents were appointed to support 
them before Parliament. The trustees, who acted for 
both masters and men, prosecuted those employers who 
violated the laws in question, the funds necessary for 
the purpose being raised by subscription. 

§ 42. Notwithstanding these counter-measures, the 
said laws were in 1803 suspended for the woollen 
manufacturers for one year, and all prosecutions for 
violating them were stopped. This suspension was 
renewed in 1804, 1805, 1806, and so on until the final 
repeal of the laws in 1809, by 49 George III. c. 109. 

§ 43. It soon appeared that the trustees did not 
proceed with sufficient zeal to satisfy their constituents. 
‘When we saw,’ says a journeyman, ‘that they did not 
advance, and as we knew the evils arising therefrom, 
and we should therefore become breadless, the work- 
men took the affair into their own hands, petitioned 
Parliament by themselves, and appointed their own 
agents. 

§ 44. In 1803 they again formed an institution, all 
journeymen belonged to it, and contributed to its funds. 
Other trades also contributed, and many of the home- 
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working masters, even some of the wealthy ones, joined 
the Institution to push forward measures in Parliament, 
as the trustees seemed to have given the concern up. 
The Institution spent from 10,000/, to 12,000/. on peti- 
tions to Parliament. 

§ 45. The chief object of the Institution, according 
the ‘Rules and Orders of the Clothiers’ Community ,1803,’ 
was to carry out the legal regulations as to apprentices 
in their original integrity. At the same time it was 
declared that those who until now had carried on the 
trade contrary to these regulations should continue 
without molestation. The action of the Society was to 
extend only to the future. Henceforth all apprentices 
were to be considered unlawful who had not been bound 
by indenture for seven years. Their term of servitude 
was to expire on or before their majority. The only 
exception made was in the case of a son of a lawful 
workman who had served his father for seven years. 

§ 46. No one was to learn two trades at once, and 
the regulations of 37 Edward III. c. 5 were to be main- 
tained with regard to the workmen of other trades. The 
rules also complain that the abuses which had arisen, 
especially the large number of hands who had been 
driven into the trade, had destroyed the mutual depen- 
dence between masters and men, and had produced 
pride and overbearing on the part of the masters. 

§ 47. In addition to the above-named objects, the 
Institution provided for the assistance of the sick, and of 
the widows of deceased members, under conditions 
entirely similar to those still in force in trade-unions, 
but the necessary funds were collected, in every single 
case, in the name of the sick member or of the widow 
of the deceased. 

§ 48. In Leeds the contribution of each member was 
1d,a week, and at Halifax 3¢. Twicea year a committee 
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of thirteen was elected by the members at a general 
meeting, to manage the affairs of the Institution, seven of 
whom were to form a quorum. Fines were imposed for 
not accepting office when chosen ; on resigning the com- 
mittee had to render an account of their doings. The 
stewards had to collect the contributions, and to provide 
assistance for the sick. The committee had the right 
to alter the rules according to circumstances; but if any 
cause of complaint arose either as to apprentices or as 
to some other rule, the men of the workshop were 
first to enquire into the case, and to try and arrange the 
difficulty; wherever they did not succeed, the matter was 
to be brought before the committee, whose decision was 
to be final. All offences at meetings, by using bad lan- 
guage, ill-behaviour, and the like, were to be punished. 

§ 49. When those masters who had joined the 
Institution found that its object was to petition Parlia- 
ment for the maintenance of 5 Elizabeth, c. 4, they left 
the Society, and tried to force their workmen also to 
leave it; on their refusing to do so, they were all dis- 
charged. The manufacturers then entered into com- 
binations for the purpose of suppressing the Institution, 
which, notwithstanding 39 and 40 George III. c. 106, 
was considered allowable by the parliamentary com- 
mittee, although it was opposed to the Institution. 

§ 50. The workmen at some places forced the 
owners of mills who worked for others on hire, to enter 
their Society ; on their refusal to do so, the workmen 
declined to work for them. They also hindered the 
mill-owners from working for such masters as were 
hostile to the Institution. Once when a master manu- 
facturer employed unlawful workers, his journeymen 
struck work; the other masters promised their colleague 
assistance, and offered to do his work for him in the 
meantime. But when they attempted to do this, all 
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their journeymen threatened to leave their factories at 
once. Asa result of this contest, the masters signed 
a contract binding themselves to engage no more work- 
men for the future contrary to 5 Elizabeth, c. 4. 

§ 51. When it was found that the Acts for regulating 
the woollen manufactures were suspended year after 
year, notwithstanding the petitions of the workmen, the 
exasperation was so great that a factory was burnt 
down ; and in September 1805, the London Fire Insur- 
ance Companies received letters of caution from the 
workmen, wherein they declared that, as Parliament 
refused to protect their rights, they would do so them- 
selves. But when at Christmas, 1805, the trustees of 
the cloth-halls again took up the question, the Society 
was dissolved, and the funds delivered up to the trustees. 
It is evident from this that the sole object of the Insti- 
tution was the maintenance of the existing legal and 
customary regulations of trade ; when the State ceased 
to maintain these, other forces were employed, but as 
soon as there was a prospect of a more legitimate 
authority putting the law into practice, the Institution 
ceased at once to exist. 

§ 52. Asa result of these contentions another com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was appointed in 
1806, the members of which were not favourable to the 
cause of the workmen. As Adam Smith rightly states, 
‘whenever the Legislature attempts to regulate the dif- 
ferences between masters and workmen, its counsellors 
are always the masters. The report of the committee 
speaks of the followers of the Institution as ‘poor deluded 
wretches, and makes it an especial fault of the Institu- 
tion, that ‘its inevitable, though gradual, result must be 
the progressive rise of wages among all classes of work- 
men. The petitions for the maintenance of the existing 
laws were met with this naive consolation, that the advan- 
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tages of the domestic system of manufacture were so 
great that it could never be supplanted by the factory 
system ; and as a further salve they were referred to the 
‘true principles of commerce which are now so generally 
understood and acknowledged. But the committee 
only accepted these principles of Adam Smith with 
certain conditions, for they recommended at the same 
time the maintenance of the laws prohibiting the export 
of raw materials and of machinery, the emigration of 
skilled workmen to foreign countries, and combinations 
of workmen at home. 

§ 53. The reasons of the committee for advising the 
repeal of 5 Elizabeth, c. 4, appears to have been that its 
‘maintenance would put the determination of the price 
of labour in the power of those who had the means of 
working, as expressed by one of its members. The 
report, however, exonerates the Institution from com- 
plicity in the acts of violence above referred to, which 
must be charged to individuals only. One master says 
in evidence that the attachment of the members to their 
trade-society was so great, that if it were prohibited, 
they would rather follow it than the laws of the land. 
The Act of 12 George I. c. 34, for suppressing com- 
binations among workmen, had therefore failed. 

§ 54. The shipwrights of Liverpool had formed 
themselves into a trade-society under the cover of a 
benefit-society, early in the last century; it arose chiefly 
from the abuse of employing too many apprentices. 
This Society became eminently political, and was sub- 
sidised by both political parties on the eve of an 
election. In 1790 when the two political parties, to 
avoid a contest, came to an agreement to elect their old 
members, the shipwrights refused to be bound by the 
compact, and they started their own candidate, and 
carried him against both combined. In 1824 the 
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monthly subscription was Is. 3¢., in which year the 
balance in hand was 2,200/.; this sum was spent in 
building almshouses for old members. This Society was 
so well organised and powerful, and its rules so stringent, 
that a master in resisting its dictates was ruined, and 
had to make a public apology to the men in the news- 
papers. : 

§ 55. Among the hatters, trade-societies existe 
at an early date. Besides being under 5 Elizabeth, 
c. 4, the hat trade was regulated by 8 Elizabeth, and 
1 James I. which confirmed the provisions of the statute 
of apprentices expressly for that trade. This industry 
was carried on early in the eighteenth century by 
sub-contractors, called ‘little masters, who received 
the materials from the master-manufacturers, and got 
them worked up by apprentices only. This led to 
combinations among the journeymen, which from 1772 
became extremely vigorous, their objects being to main- 
tain the existing law, and to protect the interests of 
the operatives. The Society was regulated by statutes 
and bye-laws, all the workmen in the trade belonged to 
it, the contributions were twopence weekly. When the 
employers attempted to give the work to sub-contractors, 
the men by strikes forced them to take it back. As the 
workmen prevented the masters from employing an 
excessive number of apprentices, the masters petitioned 
Parliament in 1777 for the repeal of the legal restrictions 
as to apprentices, and for the prohibition of combinations 
of journeymen. Both were granted by 17 George III. 
c. 55, but all the restrictions were not repealed, for 
every master hatter was to employ one journeyman 
for every apprentice. 

§ 56. In the tailors’ trade combinations also existed, 
early in the eighteenth century, as by 7 George I. 
c. 13, they were forbidden. It is probable that these 
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arose in consequence of the legal regulations as to wages 
by the justices of the peace, being discontinued, for the 
preamble of the 8th of George III. c. 17, speaks of those 
who, by ‘many subtle devices,’ tried to evade the regu- 
lations of wages by the justices according to the 7th of 
George I. c. 13, by which words masters are evidently 
meant, for the devices of the workmen would have been 
simply strikes. 


PART III.—Tvrades incorporated by charter. 


§ 57. The trade of framework-knitting was not es- 
tablished in the year of the 5th of Elizabeth, and there- 
fore did not come under the regulations of that statute, 
until 1663 when Charles II. incorporated ‘several persons 
by the name of master, warden, assistants, and society, 
of the art and mystery of framework knitters, of the 
cities of London and Westminster, in the kingdom of 
England and dominion of Wales, for ever, with power 
to exercise their jurisdiction throughout England and 
Wales ; and from time to time to make bye-laws for the 
regulation of the said business of framework knitting, 
and to punish persons who should offend against such 
bye-laws.’ By section 33 of the charter the master was 
directed to ‘enforce the statute of the 5th of Elizabeth, 
c. 4, or any other statute as respects apprentices and 
the occupations of the trade.’ But the execution of the 
ordinances of this charter depended upon the masters 
and wardens of the company, who were the employers, 
and consequently they were not of the same effect as 
they would have been if the statute of apprentices had 
directly applied to the trade. As early as the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, the masters employed an 

_unlimited number of apprentices, often in the proportion 
of ten or more to one journeyman; and one master is 
y 
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mentioned who for thirty years had employed constantly 
twenty-five apprentices to one journeyman. This abuse 
of power, from the want of fixed legal restrictions, can- 
not cause surprise, for besides the less wages paid to an 
apprentice, the parish authorities often paid bounties to 
the amount of 5/. for every boy taken from the work- 
house. ; 

§ 58. By this system the adult workers, immediately 
after the expiration of their apprenticeship, fell into deep 
misery. In 1710 they therefore petitioned the company 
to carry out the regulations of the charter with regard 
to apprentices, but the company refused. 

§ 59. This was followed by a riot of the workmen, 
who destroyed about 100 frames, threw them out of the 
windows, and thrashed the opposing masters and their 
apprentices. Upon this, the frightened masters gave in, 
aud promised to observe for the future the ordinances 
of the charter with regard to apprentices. Notwith- 
standing this promise, the system of taking parish 
apprentices was continued until the trade was so over- 
stocked with journeymen without employment, that the 
most serious revolts ensued. This led in 1727 to the 
passing of an Act prohibiting, under penalty of death, 
the breaking of frames, which was the men’s: chief 
method of revenging themselves on their masters. 

§ 60. The overstocking of the trade with parish 
apprentices who had served their term, brought them, 
in the years 1740 to 1750, near to starvation. ‘ There 
was often only one coat in a shop, which was worn 
by each in turn, as he went out from its precincts; so 
that one, Moss, a Northamptonshire master, refused to 
employ a man who possessed a good coat, declaring 
that the best workmen were only to be found in ragged 
ones.’ 


§ 61. On May 22, 1745, the company ordained new 
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bye-laws, which were confirmed by the Lord Chancellor, 
in accordance with the provisions of 19 Henry VII. c. My 
enacting once more the old restrictions as to apprentices. 
These bye-laws contain the first direct intimation of the 
practice, which was afterwards to bring such infinite 
misery on the workmen, namely, of the owners of frames, 
though they did not themselves exercise the trade, 
letting the frames out on hire. The company, however, 
did nothing further than attempt to enforce its authority 
throughout the country, in favour of the London em- 
ployers. 
- § 62. As this trade was now being removed from 
London to Nottingham, the company sent its deputies 
there to maintain its privileges, but the manufacturers 
refused to acknowledge its authority. These employers, 
for the most part, had not served a legal apprenticeship, 
they also employed journeymen who had not done so, 
and who did not belong to the company, and they 
employed a large number of women and children; of 
two employers, we are told, that one worked with 
twenty-three, the other with forty-nine apprentices, with- 
out employing any journeymen. The company, relying 
‘on its ordinances confirmed by the Lord Chancellor, 
threatened to enforce the submission of the masters at 
law. But its former conduct towards the petitions of 
the journeymen in 1710, and its own degeneracy, were 
revenged upon itself. The retort on it was, that its own 
members did not maintain the seven years’ apprentice- 
ship, as a qualification for trade, and that instead of 
preventing frauds, they committed them themselves, 
The fact was, their whole proceeding was nothing but a 
trick, the outgrowth of envy; the company having 
entirely lost all influence with the manufacturers. 

§ 63. The company then addressed a special appeal 


to the men, asked them to join, made the terms of 
H 2 
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entrance easier, promised to re-establish the old order of 
things, and designated themselves the true friends of the 
workmen, and called the other employers their enemies. 
The journeymen took the bait, and hailed with joy the 
proceedings of the company. The master manufac- 
turers being threatened with lawsuits, petitioned Parlia- 
ment, and accused the company of ruining trade by its 
monopolies. As Parliament was of the same opinion, 
the company became unable legally to enforce its bye- 
laws, and thenceforth they ceased to exercise any real 
influence over the trade. 

§ 64. The enormous increase of framework-knitting 
from 1750 to 1780, did not much profit the journeymen, 
for the trade suffered under the constant influx of boys, 
girls, and non-apprenticed workmen. These abuses had 
hitherto produced only violent transitory revolts, but 
when all hope of tangible help from the company had 
been finally destroyed, the workmen formed a trade-- 
union, called the Stocking-makers Association for Mutual 
Protection, in the midland counties of England, for the 
purpose of making regulations as to apprentices, as legal 
‘restrictions were no longer binding. This society soon 
became so powerful, that in Nottingham it greatly 
influenced the elections for Parliament. 

§ 65. In 1778 Mr. Abel Smith was returned by 
them without opposition, in celebration of which the 
members of this association marched in procession before 
his chair, accompanied by representatives of the London 
framework-knitters company. ‘This formerly authori- 
tative body had thus another opportunity given them to 
have rendered themselves useful, by the adoption of 
wise and timely measures, between the master hosiers 
and their discontented workmen. The imposition of 
high rents, exacted for the use of frames, and other 
charges, had not as yet settled into a legalised custom ; 
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the best of the journeymen and the wisest of the masters 
might have been reconciled, and the charter revived; 
but the time was wasted in squabbles about fees, and 
the company lost almost its last hold on the trade.’ 

§ 66. The complete abandonment of the workmen 
to the discretionary power of the employers, notwith- 
standing the flourishing state of the trade, plunged.them 
into the greatest misery. In consequence of low wages, 
the payment of frame-rents, and other charges of the 
employers, they were unable to maintain themselves and 
their families. In 1778 they therefore petitioned the 
House of Commons for a legal regulation of the rate 
of wages. As the masters made a counter-petition, a 
committee was appointed to enquire into the complaints 
of the workmen. The witnesses examined confirmed 
the justice of the journeymen’s statements in an alarm- 
ing manner. The earnings of a workman were affirmed 
to be about 6s. per week; and the most infamous exac- 
tions were made on the part of the employers. Many 
of them hired workmen without giving them. sufficient 
employment, for the mere purpose of obtaining frame- 
rents. But, although the report of the committee was 
in favour of the workmen, the influence of the masters 
prevailed, and the motion for enacting a law, according 
to the petition of the journeymen, was lost. Upon this 
the employers in the silk branch of the trade attempted 
at once to reduce the price paid for the work 25 per 
cent., and a strike immediately ensued. 

§ 67. On February 2, 1779, the framework-knitters 
of Nottingham and its environs again petitioned Parlia- 
ment for regulation of the trade. This was followed by 
similar ones from Tewkesbury, Godalming, Derby, 
London, Westminster, and Northampton. Witnesses 
from all these places were examined by a committee. 

§ 68. According to all the witnesses examined, 
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wages had constantly fallen during the then last twenty 
years, whilst the prices of food had risen; the employers 
had continually endeavoured to reduce wages.. After 
various deductions, which the workmen had always to 
submit to, for frame-rents, winding, seaming, needles, 
candles, &c., their wages are stated as from 6s. to 8s. 
weekly, some not even so much. The most shameless 
exactions on the part of the masters were enforced 
against the workmen, the most disgraceful of which were 
in the shape of frame-rents. The value of a frame at 
that time is stated to have been from 6/. to 8/, but for 
its use a workman had to pay from Is. 3a. to 2s. a 
week, or at the rate of 86 per cent. The workmen were 
obliged to hire these frames, if they wished to get work; 
if a workman managed to buy a frame of his own, he 
was refused work. This rent the workmen had to pay 
whether they worked or not, even during sickness, or 
when the employers failed to furnish the materials to 
work with. Many employers purposely stinted their 
workmen, so that they could. only make a certain 
number of stockings a week, so that thus they might be 
able to deduct the frame-rent from a greater number of 
persons, and on low wages. 

§ 69. The workmen had to buy the materials from 
the employers for making the stockings ; the latter then 
re-bought the stockings when made from the workmen ; 
if the goods were not in every sense satisfactory, they 
were thrown upon the hands of the workmen, The 
employers were thus secured from all losses, and at the 
same time ensured full payment for the use of the 
frames. ; rf 

§ 70. The workmen, says the report, were in a state 
of starvation ; and they were compelled to submit to any 
conditions, however unjust, imposed by. the employers, 
A number of workmen who signed the last ‘year’s peti- 
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tion to Parliament were discharged. But in Dublin the 
masters and men had agreed upon a price list which the 
Lord Mayor had confirmed ; and it was stated that both 
parties were now content, and that the workmen had 
been. bettered in consequence of the list, and earned more 
wages. They, therefore, desired that a Bill should be 
passed fixing the prices, which would, as they thought, 
produce a wholesome effect. 

§ 71. On this report the House resolved that a Bill 
should be introduced for regulating the trade of frame- 
work-knitting, and for preventing the frauds and abuses 
therein. Mr. Meadows, one of the members for Notting- 
hamshire, brought in the Bill on May 10, 1779, which 
was strenuously supported by Mr. Robert Smith (after- 
wards Lord Carrington), who said ‘the measure was 
moistened and saturated by the tears of the poor dis- 
tressed families of the framework-knitters.’ Leave was 
given to bring in the Bill, with only one dissentient. 
| § 72. Upon this the employers presented counter- 
petitions, alleging that if the Bill became law it would 
be most injurious to the petitioners, and to the wholesale 
merchants in framework-knitting. The result of this was 
the appointment of another committee to enquire into 
the state of the workmen; and on June g they reported 
that the former statements of the workmen were true, 
and proposed only a few alterations in the Bill. 

§ 73. The second reading was carried by twenty-four 
against twenty-three; but on the third reading it was 
thrown out by fifty-two to eighteen. The masters’ 
influence thus appeared to be paramount not only in 
repealing the legislation of the past, but in resisting 
legislation, for the benefit of the workmen, in the present. 

-§ 74. Upon the rejection of the Bill the greatest 
excitement among the workpeople ensued. They 
crowded to Nottingham, broke the frames of those 
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manufacturers by whose special influence the Bill was 
thrown out, and of other employers as well, threw them 
out of the windows, burned a house down, and destroyed 
much property belonging to the masters. More than 
300 frames are stated to have been broken on this occa- 
sion. The whole of the employers then promised, if the 
riots would at once cease, to remove all grievances ; on 
this, peace was restored. On this occasion public opinion 
seems to have been on the side of the workmen, for 
a journeyman who was accused of having set fire to a 
house was acquitted. But the masters failed to keep 
their word ; they formed a union of their own, and after 
the ferment had subsided they issued an address in 
which they stated that they would oppose all regula- 
tions, whether by charter, or acts of parliament, as 
tending to drive the manufacture to France, where the 
workmen were contented with low wages. 

§ 75. The grievances of the workmen in this trade 
not only continued but increased more and more. From 
1780, in consequence of the system of rent-charges being 
established, the construction of machinery proceeded 
very rapidly for the next thirty years. The cost of the 
frames bore so small a proportion to the rent, as to 
induce many persons not in the trade to purchase them, 
and embark in the business. With this came a vast 
increase in the number of apprentices ; one manufacturer 
in Nottingham in 1810 had twenty-four, and two at 
Hinchley had as many as one hundred between them. 
The whole district was accordingly in a constant state 
of riot. In their distress the workmen once more turned 
their attention to the chartered London company, and 
sought its intervention for their relief. But it was too 
late for its action to be of any practical service,—it did, 
however, proceed at law against a manufacturer for 
taking apprentices in violation of the bye-laws of the 
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company, but the employer was only condemned in Is. 
damages. 

§ 76. As wages became more and more dependent on 
the will and discretion of the employers, the workmen 
applied again to Parliament,in 1812, to enforce payment 
. by statement lists; but though a Bill embodying such 
clauses passed the Commons, it was thrown out by the 
Lords. After this attempt the workmen in 1814 en- 
tered into a union formed of all branches of the trade, 
and efforts were, from time to time, made, to fix a state- 
ment list of prices, and strikes often occurred when the 
masters violated well-understood conditions ; and some 
unsuccessful applications were made to Parliament for 
laws regulating the trade. The London company, 
having lost all power, ceased to exist; the workmen, 
however, continued their combinations. 

§ 77. Another incorporated trade was the cutlers of 
Sheffield, where the masters, before 1790, attempted to 
violate the customary restrictions as to apprentices, 
but were probably hindered by the journeymen. The 
masters here, however, did not withdraw from the cor- 
poration, but complained, in 1790, of these restrictions 
to Parliament, and petitioned for relaxations in the bye- 
laws of the company. These were granted in an Act of 
June 7, 1791. On September 9 of the same year we 
find combinations among the scissor-grinders, and other 
workmen. On April 3, 1792, the scissor-smiths’ benefit 
society was formed; it was a trade-society to oppose the 
action of the employers, but took the form of a friendly 
society to evade 39 & 40 George IIT. c. 106, 
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Part 1V.— 7rades free from restriction either by statute 
or charter. 


§ 78. The same regulations which were observed in 
the trades under 5 Elizabeth, or those incorporated by 
charter, recur in those which have always been free from 
any legal restrictions. Among these was the trade of 
calico-printers. Although the statute of apprentices did 
apply to this trade its provisions were carried out by 
the general custom and sanction of the trade, until the 
introduction of machinery, in 1790, when an unlimited 
number of apprentices were employed in the place of 
adult journeymen. As there were no legal restrictions, 
there could be no prosecutions, and hence the dispro- 
portion between the number of journeymen and. of 
apprentices surpassed that existing in any other trade. 
In Lancashire there were cases of fifty-five apprentices 
to two journeymen, and in Dumbarton of sixty to two, 
in other places similar, These disproportions were not 
caused by the scarcity of adult labour, for whilst the 
apprentices were working full time in the factories, the 
journeymen sought in vain for work. Moreover, when- 
ever there was a discharge of hands, the journeymen 
had to leave, while the apprentices remained with full 
employment. The obvious reason for this was, that the 
masters by employing apprentices instead of journeymen, 
saved thereby one-third in wages ; and it often happened 
‘that apprentices were discharged immediately upon the 
expiration of their apprenticeship, although the work 
was unfinished, the masters being unwilling to pay them 
journeymen’s wages even until such work was finished.’ 

§ 79. Against the evil consequences naturally to be 
apprehended from the comparative unskilfulness of boys, 
the masters provided, by making at their discretion an 
adequate deduction from their wages whenever work 
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was spoilt by them. The employers, as a rule, declined 
taking apprentices on indenture, and accepted them 
only on verbal promises of serving seven years. To 
enforce the observance of this agreement, they required 
from. the parents or guardians of the boy a bond for 
50/, and also retained a certain portion of the earnings 
until the term agreed upon had expired. Often the 
apprentices had to serve from eight to ten years in- 
stead of seven, for when at any time the employer had 
no.work for his apprentice, he forced him to serve 
beyond his term to make up for the time lost when he 
had no, work to do. The employer, however, did not 
take upon: himself any legal obligation whatever towards 
his apprentices ; he could discharge them at will, and 
very often did so. In fact, the position of apprentices 
Was as precarious as the situation of journeymen was 
miserable. These apprentices were chiefly parish ap- 
prentices, and the children of workmen who were forced 
by .employers by threats of instant dismissal if they 
refused.to apprentice their children. 

§ 80. This occupation ‘produced among the gene- 
rality of workers a great difficulty of breathing, diseases 
of the lungs, etc., and their sight was apt to fail them at 
an early age, and the period of old age very soon 
reached them ;’ they thus became unfit for any other 
employment, but they were mostly discharged at the 
expiration of their apprenticeship, and those workers 
whose sight failed them were immediately dismissed. 

_§ 81. This excessive exercise of power on the: part 
of the. masters, and their aggressions, especially on the 
journeyman’s customary right of preference to employ- 
ment, which they had acquired by a regular apprentice- 
ship, led to the formation ‘of the calico-printers’ trade- 
society, to which all journeymen of the trade belonged. 
At first there were no regular obligatory payments, but 
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all voluntarily contributed to a common fund, out of 
which sick members and those out of work were assisted. 
When the accumulation of such funds was prohibited 
by 39 & 40 George III. c. 106, in 1800, the members 
of this union gave each member a ticket which entitled 
him, on its presentation, to receive a donation from the 
workers in any workshop which he passed. The volun- 
tary system was subsequently changed into a fixed 
weekly contribution. From various causes this union 
ceased to comprehend all the workers in the trade, and 
it became a close and restricted association of the more 
zealous of the journeymen. One of their rules was that 
an apprentice or workman who wished to work in a 
workshop, had first to apply to the journeymen before 
asking the masters for work; the object of this was to 
ascertain if discontent existed, or if work was plentiful, 
so as to prevent the employers taking advantage of the 
new offer of labour, to discharge their journeymen, or 
reduce their wages. If the custom of the trade with 
regard to apprentices was broken, a strike ensued; the 
apprentices generally went out with the journeymen and 
were assisted by them. In London and the districts 
adjacent thereto, it appears that the most friendly rela- 
tions existed between the masters and workmen, for the 
proportion between apprentices and journeymen was at 
a minimum. 

§ 82. These combinations continued until 1802, when 
the journeymen first applied to Parliament for redress, 
and ‘the moment they found their petition entertained, 
and felt any ground of hope that their grievances would 
be fairly considered, all combination ceased, and their 
reliance for redress was entirely founded upon the justice 
and liberality of Parliament.’ 

§ 83. A committee was appointed in 1802, by the 
House of Commons, and evidence was taken, and, in 
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their report, they warmly recommended measures for the 
relief of the calico-printers. They especially pointed out 
that recent legislation for the working classes ‘had oper- 
ated only in favour of the strong and against the weak’ 
‘Everything is made subservient to the interest of the 
masters, and exclusively too ; for the diminution of ex- 
pense, considerable as it is, the manufacture arising out of 
their multiplication of apprentices at reduced wages, and 
the introduction of machinery, do not appear to have 
produced any reduction whatever in the price of the 
fabric to the consumer.’ 

§ 84. In accordance with the recommendations in 
this report Mr. Sheridan brought in a Rill proposing, 
among other things, to lessen the number of apprentices. 
Sir Robert Peel, himself a manufacturer in Lancashire, 
and whose manufactory, like other employers’, was 
overstocked with apprentices, vehemently opposed the 
Bill, and it was refused a second reading.- This refusal 
caused a revival of the calico printers’ union ; and later 
on the apprentices themselves, in consequence of their 
precarious situation, formed a union of their own to 
assist and supplement the trade-society of the journeymen 
in their efforts to improve their condition. 

§ 85. The cotton trades were too recent in their origin 
to be under 5 Elizabeth, c. 4, but from the earliest 
dates they had their unions. According to the evidence 
contained in the parliamentary report on the petitions 
of several weavers in 1811, it appears that statement 
lists of prices had existed for seventy years in this trade, 
which were mutually agreed upon by masters and men, 
and that great misery had been caused to the workmen 
by these having been given up thirteen years before that 
date. 

§ 86. The custom of assessing wages by the justices 
ef the peace, or by the lord mayor, had fallen into 
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disuse in London, Westminster, and Middlesex before 
1773; and in consequence of the competition of .em- 
ployers, and their attempts to undersell each other, the 
wages of the workmen had been considerably lowered. 
This led to continual disputes as to wages, and strikes 
became frequent, the men being assisted by all the 
workmen in the trade. In several instances deeds of 
violence were committed by the exasperated workmen, 
and much property was destroyed belonging to those 
employers who would not pay the customary wages. © 

§ 87. The society was governed by a committee of 
management ; when this committee ordered a levy of 
2d. for every loom used by a workman, quarrels with 
the masters ensued, which finally led to the enactment 
of 13 George III. c. 68, according to which the justices 
of the peace or the lord mayor were from July r, 1773, 
and from time to time, after demand to do so~had 
been made to them, to assess the wages of journey- 
men in the silk manufacture. Employers giving more 
or less than the assessed wages to their workmen, 
or evading the Act, as well as journeymen entering 
into combinations to raise wages, were to pay certain 
fines, the amount of which, after deducting the néces- 
sary expenses, was to be applied to the relief of 
needy weavers and their families. By 32 George III. 
c. 44, these regulations were extended to the manu- 
factories of silk mixed with other materials; and’ by 
51 George III. c. 7, to the female workers in the re- 
spective trades. These were called the Spitalfields 
Acts. eat 

§ 88. These enactments put an end to strikes, and 
masters and men were unanimous in their praise of 
the effects of these Acts. In 1795 a general price list 
was fixed in conformity with the provisions of 13 George 
ITI. c. 68; this was followed by several others up to 
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1806. The expense of the: publication of these lists 
was defrayed by the subscriptions of the workmen ; 
but as all journeymen did not contribute fairly and 
equally, the men in 1805 elected a ‘committee of ways 
and means,’ which levied contributions according to 
the number of looms worked by each journeyman. As 
the masters frequently endeavoured to violate the list 
agreed on, further subscriptions were required, first to 
assist those workmen who had been discharged for 
insisting on their lawful wages, until they again obtained 
work, and then for prosecuting in court those employers 
who had violated the law ; this led to a federation of the 
more zealous journeymen into a trade-society, called the 
“Good Intent.’ . 

§ 89. Strikes were not the object of the society, for 
the journeymen could protect their interests at law. If 
members were out of work, they were assisted ; if differ- 
ences broke out between masters and men, a committee 
was appointed to effect a settlement which was dissolved 
after the case had been decided. This committee 
‘prosecuted the masters who violated the Acts, and re- 
presented the journeymen whenever a new price list had 
to be fixed. 

§ 90. The employers also formed a society, with the 
object of defending its members in court when prose- 
cuted, and to represent them in the settlement of a new 
price list. These revised lists were settled by the two 
committees, and were afterwards sanctioned by the 
magistrates. Sometimes these prices were disputed 
before the court, but, on the evidence of a manufacturer, 
it appears that they were occasioned by those masters 
only who were not operative weavers, and did not fully 
understand the trade or its requirements. According 
to an address issued by the society, it had been the 
means of obtaining for the members the lawful prices 
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for their work, which had been withheld from them to a 
very great extent by the employers. 

§ 91. The condition of things grew worse year by 
year, until it had become altogether untenable, for 
whilst the law was nominally in force, it was not observed 
in practice. Contests and litigations had embittered 
the strife, and all parties agreed that a new law had 
become indispensable. But whilst some wished for the 
amendment of the statute, others desired its entire 
repeal. Petitions representing both these views were 
presented to Parliament ; those in favour of maintaining 
the statute numbered 300,000, those for its repeal were 
2,000 only. 

§ 92. In 1813 a parliamentary committee was ap- 
pointed to enquire into the whole question. All the 
witnesses examined were opposed to repeal; the argu- 
ments of the workmen brought round to their views 
even the chairman of the committee, who had been 
formerly opposed to them. The workmen’s petitions 
laid particular stress on the point that, by the laws 
which had hitherto prevailed, the journeymen, lawfully 
educated for their trade, had acquired a right similar to 
property, and that the repeal of the statute of Elizabeth 
would be to them what the deprivation of land or other 
property would be to the owners hitherto protected by 
law. And were they not right? Land is the acquired 
right of the owners for the purposes of income; the 
journeymen by their seven years’ apprenticeship, and 
the expenses of their education in learning the trade, 
had equally acquired a right, and yet compensations 
are paid to the one class and not to the other, when 
these rights are interfered with. The rights of capital 
are acknowledged when they are fixed in saleable com- 
modities ; why not in labour, which, it is said, is also a 
saleable commodity ? 
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§ 93. Notwithstanding the opposition of the work- 
men, and in spite of the evidence against repeal, the 
master manufacturers obtained the victory in 1814, 
when, after a contest of nearly one hundred years, 
the 5 Elizabeth, c. 4, was abrogated by 54 George 
III. c. 96, and the industrial system, which was as old 
as the craft-gilds, was abolished for all trades, as it had 
previously been for the woollen manufactures. The 
chief reason for the repeal of this statute, on the part of 
the employers, was that the seven years’ apprenticeship 
restricted the number of workmen, and thereby enabled 
them to combine with success against their masters, and 
they asserted that ‘the persons most competént to form 
regulations with respect to trade were the master manu- 
facturers ;’ thus the statute was repealed in the interest 
of the employers. Political economists assert that 
labour is a commodity, and that it is governed by 
natural laws like any other commodity; in all other 
cases the price of commodities is fixed by the seller, not 
the buyer ; why is this refused in the case of labour? 
But this question will be discussed further on. 

§ 94. The petitions in favour of repeal were signed 
by 2,000 persons, those against repeal by 300,000, the 
expressed will of the majority of those interested in the 
question was therefore disregarded, and the opinions of 
the minority were accepted and acted upon. The 
workmen had no voice in this interference with long 
established law and custom; the employers, on the 
other hand, were well represented and all-powerful. 
The cause of the workmen was pleaded with great 
eloquence by Mr. Sheridan; but the employers alone 
had the power of deciding, and they were at that time 
not controlled by any popular franchise or vote. The 
immediate effect of the repeal of this statute was the 
complete disorganisation of the industrial condition of 
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the workers in all/trades, for, by the growth of the system 
of ‘sweaters’ and half-pay apprentices, the journeymen 
were driven to famine and the female workers to pros- 
titution. ‘Whilst the statute of 5 Elizabeth was in 
force, the distressing circumstances now complained of 
never occurred,’ says the report of 1818. 

§ 95. In consequence of this distressed state of trade 
in the silk manufactures, the whole of the masters and 
men petitioned Parliament in 1818 for the extension of 
the Spitalfields Acts to the silk trade, but without avail. 
As the justices of the peace no longer assessed wages, 
the workmen tried to introduce the system of regulating 
wages by* statement lists of prices agreed upon’ by 
masters and men, but these were violated upon every 
occasion by the employers. Precisely similar was the 
condition of the watchmakers. of Coventry in the years 
1817 and 1818. 

§ 96. The words spoken by Mr. Pitt, on the subject 
of the Arbitration Act, were now completely fulfilled, and 
deserve to be quoted for the edification of many of his 
would-be followers even at this date. ‘The time will 
come,’ he said, ‘when manufactures will have been so 
long established, and the operatives not having any 
other business to flee to, that it will be in the power of 
any one man in a town to reduce the wages, and all the 
other manufacturers must follow. lf ever it does arrive 
at this pitch, Parliament, if it be not then sitting, ought 
to be called together, and if it cannot redress your 
grievances, its power is at an end. Tell me not that 
parliament cannot—its power is omnipotent to protect.’ 

§ 97. So thought the workmen, and they petitioned 
for the restitution of those ancient legal regulations ; but 
as Parliament refused, they tried self-help, and combi- 
nations of workmen arose in all the chief trades. 

§ 98. The workmen were now placed in a position 
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of positive injustice, for they were refused legal protec- 
tion on the one hand, and on the other the means of 
self-help, in the shape of combinations, was denied to 
them, and punished as a crime, by 39 & 40 George 
III. c. 106. Employers could, and did, combine, but . 
the workmen dared not do so publicly, and in the face 
of open day, as they ought to have been permitted to 
do, and hence arose trade-unions, which were partially 
of a secret character, due entirely to repressive laws, and 
which have been so universally, but under the circum- 
stances, unjustly condemned. 

§ 99. Secret societies are the natural result of re- 
pression, they arise out of a sense of injustice and op- 
pression, strengthened by the conviction that they dare 
not publicly discuss their grievances, real or imaginary, 
and that the government under which they exist is 
opposed to the interests of those who compose such 
societies. Secret combinations are incompatible with 
free government, and cannot possibly find adherents; but 
tyranny and oppression will always produce men who 
will not be deterred by any consideration from combin- 
ing to resist what they deem an injustice. 

§ 100. The enactment of the combination laws, 
therefore, did not prevent combination, but tended to 
develope it. In 1818 a common workman was prosecuted 
for combining, and bail to the amount of 200/. and two 
sureties of 100/. each were required for his appearance 
at the next sessions to answer the charge; but these 
prosecutions did not deter others from combining. The 
effects of these laws were such that the people in their 
despair were led to commit the greatest deeds of violence 
and the most infamous crimes, in what they considered 
self-defence. The whole character of the work-pecple 
had so deteriorated that they regarded with little aversion 


acts which were not only vicious, but actually criminal. 
a 
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§ 101. The most serious of these outrages occurred 
during the years 1819, 1820, and 1823, in Glasgow, 
Paisley, and the surrounding districts ; but the witnesses 
of the operatives who were examined denied that the 
unions had anything to do with the outrages. But the 
fatal frequency and systematic character of these acts of 
terrorism bear evidence of a concerted plan, although 
the number of those who took part in them might have 
been comparatively few. 


Part V.—TZhe rapid growth of trade-unions during 
the present century. 


§ 102. The preceding sketch supplies ample evidence 
with regard to the condition of the workmen in the 
several handicrafts of the country ; of their sufferings 
during the period of transition from a small to a great 
industry ; from a system of domestic manufacture to 
factory life; of their frantic struggles to maintain the 
old system and methods, and failing that, to mitigate 
the severity of the new conditions and afford protection 
to those who were thrown upon the tender mercies of 
the new class of capitalists who were then rising into 
power. With regard to the origin of trade-unions, it has 
been shown that they arose out of the attempts that 
were made to abolish the old order of things, together 
with the long-established customs in the several trades, 
and with it, moreover, the legal protection which had 
hitherto been relied on by the workmen as a safeguard 
against the encroachments of capital. 

§ 103. Under the craft-gilds they had been protected 
to a certain extent by customs and laws mutually esta- 
blished between masters and journeymen, by the statute 
of apprentices this protection had been sanctioned and 
guaranteed by law ; with the abrogation of that law the 
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position of the small masters and that of the journeymen 
were alike menaced, and their prospects rendered doubt- 
ful and insecure ; the security of the one and the well- 
to-do situation of the other were alike jeopardised. The 
development of the factory system destroyed whatever 
of harmony was still left between masters and workmen, 
and the antagonisms which arose produced nothing but 
anarchy until combinations of the workmen grew up 
which tended to some extent to restore an equilibrium 
of the industrial forces. After the repeal of 5 Elizabeth, 
c. 4, the necessity for organisation among the workmen 
became more than ever apparent, and hence they com- 
bined rapidly and with more distinctive objects than 
before. 

§ 104. Trade-unions were formed for the purpose of 
resisting the aggressions of the rising manufacturers, and 
to prevent the spread of the gross abuses which naturally 
resulted from the disintegration of labour, caused by a 
new system, under new conditions, and governed by a- 
new class. The primary object of the unions was the 
maintenance of the independence of the workmen, and 
the consolidation of their order, just as the Frith-gilds 
formed a kind of barrier against the tyranny of medizval 
magnates, and as the craft-gilds opposed the aggressions 
of the old burghers. The journeymen only resorted to 
combinations as a means of self-help when legal aid was 
denied to them, and when there was no other power 
between them and industrial slavery. The earlier asso- 
ciations had been fofmed for the purpose of enforcing 
the laws as they then stood; such were those of the cloth- 
workers, the hatters, the calico-printers, the silk-weavers, 
&c, When it was found that the legally established 
societies failed to maintain the regulations and customs 
of the several trades, others were formed for the purpose 
ef continuing the industrial warfare and protecting their 
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interests. Originally all the craftsmen in the trade be- 
longed to the society established for their mutual pro- 
tection, their contributions were in a sense voluntary, or 
levied according to the varying necessities of the hour ; 
but changed conditions gave new forms of life to these 
associations of workmen, the full maturity of which are 
as yet scarcely seen. 

§ 105. When these combinations became more fre- 
quent, and their action more important and defiant, it 
was thought that the power possessed by the criminal 
courts for dealing with their proceedings was either too 
uncertain or too dilatory for the purpose of suppressing 
them: and accordingly as strikes occurred in particular 
trades, the legislature was called upon to apply more 
effectual remedies. The result was that many statutes 
were passed during the latter part of the last century 
for the protection of employers in different trades. 
These statutes, generally called the ‘combination laws,’ 


‘prohibited all agreements, or associations of workmen, 


for the purpose of advancing wages, or controlling their 
masters in the management and regulation of their busi- 
ness, and empowered the magistrates to convict sum- 
marily, and punish with imprisonment for two or three 
months, any workman who should take part in them. 
After the prohibition of combinations only the more 
zealous and fearless openly combined, but under the 
cloak of friendly societies many associations were formed 
and fixed payments demanded, just as in the middle 
ages political associations were formed under the cloak 
of religious gilds: secrecy was the child of suppression, 
the legislature forged at once the chains,of the workmen 
and the weapons for their deliverance. + 

§ 106. The rules of the earlier societies were neces- 
sarily crude and imperfect, they show indeed but the 
merest outlines of an organisation; many of them were 
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designed only as temporary expedients for present pur- 
poses and for the emergencies which gave rise to them. 
The articles of these associations were perfected from 
year to year as time went on and as occasion required, 
until some of them more than realised the ideas of the 
later craft-gilds, and were elaborated into the almost 
perfect form which we now find in the modern trade- 
unions. The germ of federation is to be found in some 
of the earlier trades’ movements, but it was short lived, 
and was sternly put-down by law. A faint outline of 
amalgamation can also be traced, but the corresponding 
societies’ acts rudely put an end to that idea, and it had 
to be abandoned. 

§ 107. When the journeymen found that they were 
denied the protection of the law and dared not openly 
combine, they tried to fix a statement list of prices ; this 
the employers also opposed, as, in their opinion, they 
alone had the right to fix the price of labour, and the 
terms upon which the journeymen should work. The 
idea of arbitration was also broached, but was equally 
unsuccessful; the modern methods of procedure by courts 
of arbitration is, however, but an amended edition of the 
institution of craft-gilds for the regulation of wages and 
the subsequent appeals to the justices to decide between 
the contending parties. A workman in the silk-weaving 
trades could obtain an arbitration summons for two- 
pence on application to the town clerk or magistrates, 
for the purpose of adjusting any differences as to price 
before a magistrate or justice of the peace. None of 
these things gave permanent relief to the workmen ; 
their condition became worse, and their wages more 
precarious ; distress brought disorder, this in its turn 
called forth greater efforts for the purpose of inaugurat- 
ing associations which should replace the old gilds, to 
embrace all those belonging to the craft, and whose 
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objects should be to maintain the old order of things, or 
create a new order more suited to the circumstances and 
the times. 

§ 108. That these efforts were to some extent suc- 
cessful is proved by the fact that at the commencement 
of the present century the legislature had discovered 
not only that strikes were common to almost every 
trade, but they had also become acquainted with the 
different purposes for which the associations were formed, 
the means by which they were supported, and the 
manner in which they were conducted. The manu- 
facturers, moreover, were not idle, complaints against 
the workmen were abundant enough, and accordingly, 
in the year 1800, a statute was passed, 40 George III. 
c. 106, directed against all associations of workmen for 
any and all of these purposes. 


By the first section of this statute all agreements between 
journeymen and workmen for obtaining an advance of wages 
for themselves or for other workmen, or for lessening the hours 
of work, or for preventing or hindering any person from em- | 
ploying whomsoever he should think proper to employ, or for 
controlling or in any way affecting any person carrying on any 
manufacture in the conduct and management thereof, were 
thereby made and declared to be illegal. By the second 
section, one justice of the peace was empowered to convict 
summarily, and impose two months’ imprisonment upon, work- 
men who should enter into any such agreement. By the third 
section, the same punishment was to be inflicted upon workmen 
who should by giving money, or by persuasion, solicitation, or 
intimidation, or any other means, wilfully and maliciously 
endeavour to prevent any unhired workman from hiring him- 
self, or hired workman from continuing in his employ; or who 
should prevent any master from employing such workman ag 
he should think proper; or who, being hired, should without 
any just cause refuse to work with any other journeyman or 
workman. By other sections, further provisions were made 
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with regard to the funds obtained by workmen to support them 
during their strikes. 

§ 109. This elaborate attempt on the part of the 
legislature to prevent combinations of workmen, and 
abolish strikes, was its last, for it was soon found that 
such laws were not only useless, but pernicious. It did 
not deter the journeymen from combining, but it gave 
rise to secret associations which were more mischievous 
than open combinations can ever be. But if the law 
was powerless to prevent, it was strong enough to 
punish ; men are always to be found who would brave 
all the consequences, and risk all the dangers of prose- 
cution and imprisonment, in defence of their right to 
combine, and hence we find that these combination laws 
were put in force without mercy, and oftentimes without 
justice. In 1805 three linen weavers of Knaresborough 
were sent to Wakefield jail for three months, one of 
them for simply carrying a letter to York requesting 
assistance from other workmen. In 1816 three car- 
penters were sentenced to one month’s imprisonment 
each, and two to twelve months’ each, but it appears 
that in this case some amount of violence had been 
used. Once the men in this trade prosecuted the 
masters for combination, but they failed to obtain a 
conviction, although the-case was fully proved; their 
counsel was so fully satisfied that they had been dealt 
unfairly with, that he felt himself bound to return his fees. 
In 1820 a dispute arose among the hatters as to wages, 
consequent upon a change in the shape of hats, where- 
upon the masters prosecuted twenty-four of the men, 
although neither violence nor intimidation seems to 
have occurred in any one case. In one instance a com- 
bination of the engineers was suppressed by an appeal 
to the combination laws ; but it did not deter them from 
combining, nor prevent the different branches of their 
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trades from aiding each other. The tailors managed to 
avoid prosecution by the discretion with which they 
acted, for as a body they never discussed the propriety 
of a strike, through fear of the law; but an entire want 
of confidence prevailed between the masters and the 
journeymen in this trade, and they evinced a disposition 
towards mutual annoyance in all their relationships with 
each other. The master boot and shoe makers seem to 
have made a tyrannical use of these laws, although they 
combined among themselves, and held meetings regularly 
once every month. In one case when a workman 
summoned his master for wages due on work already 
done, the master replied by a summons against the 
workman under the combination laws. In another 
instance an employer called nineteen of his workmen to- 
gether and detained them under the pretence of sending 
out for beer, instead of which he sent for twenty-four 
officers to take them into custody. They were all con- 
victed and sentenced to one month’s imprisonment, and 
a fine of twenty-one shillings each. There was no 
violence nor intimidation, the men behaving throughout 
in a perfectly quiet and orderly manner, as appears to 
have been usually the case in this trade. Among the 
clothworkers at Leeds and Dewsbury, during the years 
1819 to 1823, and although the illegality of their com- 
binations were perfectly well-known to the men, they 
observed very little secrecy as to their proceedings, yet 
not a single master availed himself of the combinationlaws 
to repress them, and the magistrates discouraged any 
idea of their doing so, and they even went so far as.to 
exert themselves to try and bring about an arrangement 
between the two parties. No cases of violence or. in- 
timidation occurred on the part of these men during 
their prolonged struggles. Among the printers a still 
healthier and better feeling prevailed, this was perhaps 
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due to the fact, that in 1816 the masters stated to their 
workmen that they had come to the determination not 
to avail themselves of the combination laws to repress 
their union. This resolution was communicated to the 
workmen at a time when a difference had arisen as to 
wages ; the result was a compromise which eventually 
satisfied both parties. The following curious case 
occurred in Lancashire. In 1818 one of the factory 
owners reduced the wages of the weavers Id. per yard. 
The other masters declared that there was no necessity 
for this reduction, upon which the weavers combined, 
and regained the penny, and obtained an additional 
penny advance. Encouraged by this success, they held 
a deputy meeting and resolved to ask for a further 
advance of 2s. in the pound. Some of the masters had 
a meeting of their own on the same day, and those who 
attended agreed to the advance, but proposed that it 
should take place by instalments. At a meeting of 
the deputies from Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, and 
Derbyshire, this compromise was agreed to. The presi- 
dent of this meeting, Robert Ellison, attended at the 
request of his employer Mr. White, who had advocated 
and recommended the above compromise, and also a 
subsequent resolution, which was favourable to the 
employers. A fortnight after the resolutions had been 
agreed to, and all the men had gone back to their work, 
the president Ellison, and the two secretaries, Richard 
Kaye-and Robert Pilkington, were arrested by a warrant 
from -the Manchester bench of magistrates, and were 
obliged to find bail to the extent of 4oo/, This was 
found, Mr. White, the employer of Ellison, procured bail 
for him; on their surrendering for trial, they were tried 
on an indictment at common law for conspiracy, and 
Ellison was sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment, 
although his own employer, in open court, gave evidence 
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on his behalf, and stated moreover that he had himself 
recommended the obnoxious resolutions ; the other two 
were sentenced to two years’ imprisonment each, which 
they all suffered. Such were the ‘Combination laws,’ 
and such the conduct of some of the employers. Political 
economy, forsooth! when has it been appealed to on 
behalf of the workmen ? 

§ 110. The history of these prosecutions and con- 
tentions, and the consequent privations endured by the 
workmen for the purpose of securing their independence, 
is a real record of heroism; in spite of oppression the 
most crushing, of legal enactments the most stringent, 
of punishments the most cruel, for any infraction of 
these Acts, the men continued to combine, they con- 
tested every inch of the ground, until after a struggle of 
centuries, they were now on the threshold of victory, 
partial it is true, but still most important. 

§ 111. These fierce contests had not passed alto- 
gether unnoticed, nor had the persecutions of the work- 
men by their masters been wholly unheeded; a few 
men in Parliament, with Joseph Hume at their head, 
had observed their struggles for industrial freedom, and 
in the year 1824 they obtained the appointment of a 
committee of the House of Commons to consider the 
laws relating to workmen and artisans. There are men 
still living who can recollect the time when they had to 
bury the books and records of their society on the town 
moor, when oaths had to be resorted to, and administered 
for the purpose of securing mutual protection ; when to 
ask a rise of wages, aye, or even to receive an advance if 
offered, was a violation of the law; strangely as it reads 
now, the exportation of machinery, and the emigration of 
artisans were alike forbidden; it was to enquire into this 
state of things that the committee was appointed. They 
sat, they took evidence, and they speedily returned the 
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following report with reference to these oppressive 
laws :— 


(1.) That it appears by the evidence before the committee, 
that combinations of workmen have taken place in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, often to a great extent, to raise and 
keep up their wages, to regulate their hours of working, and to 
impose restrictions on their masters respecting apprentices or 
others whom they might think proper to employ ; and that at 
the time the evidence was taken, combinations were in exist- 
ence, attended with strikes and suspension of work ; and the 
laws have not hitherto been effectual to prevent such combina: 
tions, 

(2.) That serious breaches of the peace and acts of violence, 
with strikes of the workmen, often for very long periods, have 
taken place in consequence of and arising out of the combina- 
tions of workmen, and have been attended with loss to both 
masters and workmen, and with considerable inconvenience 
and injury to the community. 

(3-) That the masters have often combined to lower the 
rates of their workmen’s wages, as well to resist a demand for 
an increase and to regulate their hours of working, and some- 
times to discharge their workmen who would not consent to 
the conditions offered to them, which have been followed by 
suspension of work, riotous proceedings, and acts of violence. 

(4.) That prosecutions have frequently been carried on 
under the statute and common law against the workmen, and 
many of them have suffered different periods of imprisonment 
for combining and conspiring to raise their wages, or to resist 
their reduction, and to regulate their hours of working. 

(5.) That several instances have been stated to the com- 
mittee of prosecutions against masters for combining to lower 
wages, and to regulate the hours of working ; but no instance 
has been adduced of any master having been punished for that 
offence. 

(6.) That the laws have not only not been efficient to pre- 
vent combinations either of masters or workmen, but on the 
contrary have, in the opinion of many of both parties, had a 
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tendency to produce mutual irritation and distrust, and to give 
a violent character to the combinations, and to render them 
highly dangerous to the peace of the community. 

(7.) That it is the opinion of this committee that masters 
and workmen should be freed from such restrictions as regards 
the rate of wages and hours of working, and left at perfect 
liberty to make such agreements as they may mutually think 
proper. 

(8.) That therefore the statute laws that interfere in this 
particular should be repealed ; and also the common law under 
which a peaceable meeting of masters or workmen may be 
prosecuted as a conspiracy, should be altered. 

(9.) That the committee regret to find from the evidence 
that societies legally enrolled as benefit societies have been fre- 
quently made the cloak under which funds have been raised for 
the support of combinations and strikes attended with acts of 
violence or intimidation; and without recommending any 
specific course, they wish to call the attention of the House to 
the frequent perversion of these institutions from their avowed 
and legitimate objects. 

(10.) That the practice of settling disputes by arbitration 
between masters and workmen has been attended with good 
effects; and it is desirable that the laws which direct and 
regulate arbitration should be consolidated, amended, and 
made applicable to all trades. 

(11.) That it is absolutely necessary, when repealing the 
combination laws, to enact such a law as may efficiently, and 
by summary process, punish either workmen or masters who by 
threat, intimidation, or acts of violence, should interfere with 
the perfect freedom which ought to be allowed to each party of 


employing his labour or capital in the manner he may deem 
most advantageous. 


§ 112, The immediate result of this report was the 
Act of 1824 (5 George IV. c. 95) the following were its 
chief provisions: The preamble says :— 


Whereas it is expedient that the laws relative to the combi- 
nations of workmen, and to the fixing of the wages of labour 
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‘should be repealed, and certain combinations of workmen 
should be exempted from punishment, and that the attempt to 
deter workmen from work should be punished in a summary 
‘manner, Therefore, &c. 


§ 113. By the first section all the statutes against 
combinations of workmen are repealed. 
By the second section it was enacted : 


That journeymen, workmen, or other persons, who should 
enter into any combination to obtain an advance or to fix the 
rate of wages, or to lessen or alter the hours or duration of time 
of working, or to decrease the quantity of work, or to induce 
another to depart from his service before the end of the time or 
term for which he was hired, or to quit or return his work before 
the same should be finished, or, not being hired, to refuse to 
enter into work or employment, or to regulate the mode of 
carrying on any manufacture, trade, or business, or the manage- 
ment thereof, should not therefore be subject or liable to any 
indictment or prosecution for conspiracy, or to any other 
criminal information or punishment whatever under the statute 
law. 


By the third section it was enacted : 


That if any person, by violence to the person or property, 
by threat or by intimidation, should wilfully or maliciously 
force another to depart from his hiring or work before the end 
of the time or term for which he is hired, or return his work 
before the same should be finished, or damnify, spoil, or destroy 
any machinery, or prevent any person not being hired from ac- 
cepting any work or employment; or if any person should 
wilfully or maliciously use or employ violence towards the 
person or property, threats or intimidation towards another on 
account of his not complying with, or conforming to, any rules, 
orders, resolutions, or regulations made to obtain an advance 
of wages, or to lessen or alter the hours of working, or to 
decrease the quantity of work, or to regulate the mode 
of any manufacture, trade, or business, or the management 
thereof; or if any person by violence, &c., should wilfully or 
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maliciously force any master or mistress, manufacturer, his of 
her foreman or agent, to make any alterations in their mode of 
regulating, managing, conducting, or carrying on their manu- 
facture, trade, or business: Every person so offending, or 
causing, procuring, aiding, abetting, or assisting in such offence, 
being convicted thereof in manner hereinafter mentioned, 
should be imprisoned only, or imprisoned and kept to hard 
labour, for any time not exceeding two calendar months. 


§ 114. The language of this statute clearly showed 
its object and policy. It was the intention of the legis- 
lature to relieve workmen from all liability to punishment 
for merely engaging in combinations or strikes, such 
liability having been considered to be the cause of those 
outrages and violent proceedings which workmen had 
so often resorted to when disputes arose, either between 
them and their masters, or between them and their 
fellow-workmen. Accordingly, notwithstanding the 
statement in the preamble, that it was the object of the 
statute to prevent workmen deterring other workmen 
from work, they are yet expressly permitted, by the 
second section, to enter into combinations to induce 
others to depart from their service, &c., or to refuse to 
enter into work, &c. The object of the insertion of this 
clause must have been to allow workmen to ‘strike 
against’ other workmen, rather than that they should 
‘deter them from work’ by the employment of those 
means to prevent which summary powers of punishment 
were given to the magistrates by the third section. 

§ 115. The legislature having changed its policy and 
removed those prohibitions to which associations of 
workmen had formerly been subjected, strikes on a large 
scale, and obstinately conducted, immediately occurred 
in various parts of the country ; the workmen seemed, 
as it were, to have taken the hint given to them, and 
to have indulged freely in the exercise of their newly 
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acquired powers. The Legislature was seized with a 
panic, it was terrified at what appeared to be the conse- 
quences of its own act; the manufacturers did their 
best to promote the feeling of uneasiness and terror which 
had taken possession of the public mind, and hence in 
the following year the subject was again taken into con- 
sideration, another committee was appointed on the 
motion of Mr. Huskisson, fresh evidence was taken, and 
at first it seemed as if it felt almost inclined to go back 
to the policy of former times, and to re-enact the old 
combination laws. But it had now become a more 
difficult matter than before; it was not an easy thing 
to undo the legislation of the previous year; substantial 
reasons for such a retrogressive step would have to be 
given, and these were not forthcoming. Happily towards 
the end of the session the panic had subsided; the liberal 
policy of the preceding year survived the trial, and all 
parties were contented with a reproduction of the statute 
of that year, with some alterations in its shape and in- 
tended effect. 

§ 116. Mr. Wallace, who introduced the Bill, thus 
states in what manner and to what extent the statute 
(6 George IV. c. 129) was intended to differ in its effect 
from 5 George IV. c. 95 :— 


He was no friend to the combination laws ; but he wished 
that the common lawas it stood before should be again brought 
into force ; this he believed would be quite sufficient for the 
purpose. ‘The principle of the Bill now before the House was 
to make all associations illegal, excepting those for the purpose 
of settling such amount of wages as would be a fair remunera- 
tion for the workmen. He knew it had been objected that 
this was not enough ; but he thought it was safer to point out 
the description of association that was legal than to specify all 
which were illegal, in doing which there was great danger 
either of putting in too much, or of leaving out something which 
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might be necessary. The Bill of last year was the same in 
principle as this; but it went a little further; and this, he 
apprehended, was the cause of the inconvenience now uni- 
versally felt. 


§ 117. The preamble to the statute of 1825 is as 
follows :— 


(1) Whereas an Act was passed in the last session of 
Parliament, intituled, &c., by which Act various statutes and 
parts of statutes relating to combinations among workmen for 
fixing the wages of labour, and for regulating or controlling the 
mode of carrying on any manufacture, &c., were repealed, &c. ; 
and whereas the provisions of the said Act have not been found 
effectual : (2) and whereas such combinations are injurious to 
trade and commerce, dangerous to the tranquillity of the 
country, and especially prejudicial to the interests of all who 
are concerned in them: (3) and whereas it is expedient to 
make further provision, as well for the security and personal 
freedom of individual workmen in the disposal of their skill 
and labour, as for the security of property and persons of 
masters and employers, and for that purpose to repeal the said 
Act, and to enact other provisions and regulations in leu 
thereof: be it therefore enacted, &c. 


By the first section, 5 George IV. c. 95, is repealed. 

By the second section is re-enacted that section of 
the former Act by which all the statutes against combi- 
nations of workmen were repealed. 

The third, fourth, and fifth sections are as follows:— 


III. And be it further enacted that from and after the 
passing of this Act, (1) if any person shall by violence to the 
person or property, or by threats, or by intimidation, or by 
molesting, or in any way obstructing another, force or endea- 
vour to force any journeyman, manufacturer, workman, or other 
person hired or employed in any manufacture, trade, or busi- 
ness, to depart from his hiring, employment, or work, or to 
return his work before the same shall be finished ; or prevent 
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or endeavour to prevent any journeyman, &c., not being hired 
or employed, from hiring himself to or from accepting work or 
employment from any person or persons ; or (2) if any person 
shall use or employ violence to the person or property of 
another, or threats, or intimidation, or shall molest, or in any 
way obstruct another for the purpose of forcing or inducing such 
person to belong to any club or association, or to contribute to 
any common fund, or to pay any fine or penalty, or on account 
of his not belonging to any particular club or association, or not 
having contributed, or having refused to contribute to any 
common fund, or to pay any fine or penalty, or on account of 
his not having complied, or of his refusing to comply with 
tules, orders, resolutions, or regulations made to obtain an 
advance or to reduce the rate of wages, or to lessen or alter the 
hours of working, or to decrease or alter the quantity of work, 
or to regulate the mode of carrying on any manufacture, trade, 
or business, or the management thereof ; or (3) if any person 
shall by violence to the person or property of another, or by 
threats or intimidation, or by molesting, or in any way obstruct- 
ing another, force or endeavour to force any manufacturer or 
person carrying on any trade or business to make any alteration 
in his mode of regulating, managing, conducting, or carrying on 
such manufacture, trade, or business, or to limit the number of 
his apprentices, or the number and description of his journey- 
men, workmen, or servants: Every person so offending, or 
aiding, abetting, or assisting therein, being convicted thereof in 
manner hereinafter mentioned, shall be imprisoned only, or 
shall and may be imprisoned, and kept to hard labour, for any 
time not exceeding three calendar months. 

IV. Provided always, and be it enacted that this Act shall 
not extend to subject any persons to punishment who shall 
meet together for the sole purpose of consulting upon and de- 
termining the rate of wages or prices which the persons present 
at such meeting, or any of them, shall require or demand for 
his or their work, or the hours or time for which he or they 
shall work in any manufacture, trade, or business, or who shall 
enter into any agreement, verbal or written, amongst themselves 
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for the purpose of fixing the rate of wages or prices which the 
parties entering into such agreement, or any of them, shall 
require or demand for his or their work, or the hours of time 
for which he or they will work in any manufacture, trade, or 
business, and that persons so meeting for the purposes afore- 
said, or entering into any such agreement as aforesaid, shall 
not be liable to any prosecution or penalty for so doing, any 
law or statute to the contrary notwithstanding. 

V. Provided also, and be it further enacted, that this Act 
shall not extend to subject any persons to punishment who 
shall meet together for the sole purpose of consulting upon and 
determining the rate of wages or prices which the persons 
present at such meeting, or any of them, shall pay to his or 
their journeymen or workmen for their work, or the hours or 
time of working in any manufacture, trade, or business, or who 
shall enter into any agreement, verbal or written, among them- 
selves for the purpose of fixing the rate of wages or prices which 
the parties entering into such agreement, or any of them, shall 
pay to his or their journeymen, workmen, or servants for their 
work, or the hours or time of working in any manufacture, trade, 
or business; and that persons so meeting for the purposes 
aforesaid, or entering into any such agreement as aforesaid, 
shall not be lable to any prosecution or penalty for so doing, 
any law or statute to the contrary notwithstanding. 


By the other sections of the statute, one justice of 
the peace is empowered to exercise the summary juris- 
diction given by the Act, and other provisions are made 
as to witnesses, &c. 

§ 118. This measure, although deficient in very many 
respects, received a qualified approval from the workmen, 
inasmuch as it recognised the right of combination, and 
it enabled them without secrecy, or dread of the conse- 
quences, to associate together for certain specific pur- 
poses ; the employers, however, were not so well satisfied, 
for they saw that even under this moderate law their 
former power to crush the workmen was gone, or at least 
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that it was so considerably modified that they could no 
longer exercise it with that tyranny and harshness with 
which they had heretofore done. The continuance of 
this feeling on the part of the manufacturers is evident 
from the fact that in November 1830, Lord Melbourne, 
afew days after he accepted the seals of office as home 
secretary, requested Mr. Nassau W. Senior to inquire 
into the state of combinations and strikes ; he obtained 
the assistance of Mr. Tomlinson, a lawyer; they circu- 
lated questions, examined witnesses, and otherwise ob- 
tained information, and in 1831 they sent in a report, 
which, however, never bore any fruit; but that it was 
adverse to the workmen is beyond a doubt, as may be 
seen from ‘the most material portions of’ it prepared 
for the press by Mr. Senior himself in 1862, and pub- 
lished in his ‘ Historical and Philosophical Essays’ in 
1865. The strong prejudices of the author appear in 
every paragraph of that report, nevertheless, his con- 
demnation of the law is explicit and strong, especially 
the revival of the common law against combinations. 

§ 119. He clearly points out that 6 George IV. revived 
the common law against combinations, with this excep- 
tion, namely, that it exempts from punishment persons 
meeting to determine the wages or hours of labour which 
the persons actually present at the meeting shall require 
or give, or entering into an agreement among themselves 
for such a purpose. All other combinations or agree- 
ments to the prejudice of third persons were still con- 
spiracies, and, on indictment, punishable at the discretion 
of the Court by fine and imprisonment, to which, in the 
case of an assault in furtherance of a combination to 
raise wages, the Court could, under 9 EeOWwe LV: G31, 
sec. 25, add hard labour for any term not exceeding two 
years. All meetings or agreements whatever for the 
purpose of affecting the wages or hours of work of persons 
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not present at the meeting, or parties to the agreement, 
were conspiracies. So were all agreements for controlling 
a master in the management of his business, in the 
persons he employed, or the machinery which he should 
use. So also were all agreements not to work in the com- 
pany of any given person, or to persuade other persons 
to leave their employment, or not to engage themselves. 
In fact, there was scarcely an act performed by any 
workman as a member of a trade-union, which was not 
an act of conspiracy and a misdemeanour. In addition 
to all this the Act of 1825 extended the punishment of 
the statutory offence from two to three months’ imprison- 
ment, and enabled the prosecution to obtain a conviction 
on the oath of a single witness, and also on proof that 
the person charged intended to abscond. But it gave 
to the party convicted the right of appeal to Quarter 
Sessions, and directed the execution of the judgment to 
be meanwhile suspended. The value of this concession 
is much lessened when it is remembered that the Court 
of Quarter Sessions was usually composed of persons 
similar to the justices of the peace, who were generally 
in direct antagonism to the claims of the workmen, and 
consequently not over-merciful in their interpretation 
of the law. Singularly enough in the earlier stages of 
the agitation against the Act, the opposition was more 
directly antagonistic to the administration of the law, 
than counter to the enactments themselves. 

§ 120. The first great public protest was made in 
1834, when six Dorchester labourers were convicted and 
sentenced to seven years’ transportation, ostensibly for 
administering unlawful oaths, but really for the ‘crime 
of combination.’ This conviction was so manifestly 
unjust, and the sentence so outrageously cruel, that some 
of the ablest, certainly the most independent, men of 
that day condemned both in no measured terms, and 
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six poor men, and their immediate liberation. An im- 
mense demonstration took place in the Copenhagen 
Fields, on Monday, March 21st, 1634, attended, it is said, 
by about 400,000 persons; a procession between six and 
seven sniles in length, consisting of nearly 50,000 work- 
men proceeded to the official residence of Lord Melbourne 
for the purpose of presenting a petition with over 266,000 
signatures, on behalf of the six convicted peasants. 
After a good deal of opposition on the part of the Whig 
ministry of that day, backed as it was by the major 
portion of the manufacturing classes, and after much 
delay, the men were ‘pardoned,’ and ordered to be 
liberated. But the whole proceedings in regard thereto 
were shamefully cruel and even cowardly ; the men had 
been hastened out of the country, and after they had 
been quarantined at Sydney for about three weeks they 
were literally sold as slaves at 1/.a head ; and even when 
they were pardoned some of them did not hear of their 
pardon until years afterwards, and some of them would 
never have heard of it until the expiration of their sen- 
tence, had it not been for the merest accident of falling 
across an English newspaper in the colony at the 
governor’s own house. These prosecutions gave an im- 
mense impetus to the cause of unionism ; meetings were 
held all over the country, petitions were presented signed 
by scores of thousands ; an effort was made to establish 
a national federation of the whole of the trades, which 
for some time was very successful ; a weekly newspaper 
was also started to promote the scheme: this continued 
in existence for nearly two years; with the pardon of 
the men, however, the agitation cooled down, but per- 
manent work had already begun to take the place of 
spasmodic effort, the several trades were busily employed 
in perfecting the machinery of their organisation and 
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thenceforward we can trace their systematic operations, 
and discover the permeating influence of their associative 
power. 

§ 121. The continued development of the unions, 
and the recurrence of strikes at intervals, occasioned still 
further anxiety to. employers ; this was intensified by 
the strikes of the cotton spinners in Manchester in 1820, 
against a reduction in the price list, consequent on the 
introduction of new machinery, varying from 30 to 83 
per cent. deduction on gross wages. After a period of 
six months, during which time the men suffered great 
privations, the strike was closed on the masters’ terms. 
In 1836 the Glasgow cotton spinners struck for an advance 
of wages of about 16 per cent.; this was granted by all 
the masters except a wealthy country manufacturer, and 
it is alleged by the workmen that the other masters 
compelled them, by threats of a reduction, to strike 
against this one. They consequently struck, the strike 
lasted sixteen weeks, it cost the union over 3,000/, and 
the men were unsuccessful. This was followed in April, 
1837, by a notice of the masters to withdraw the advance 
of 16 per cent. given in the previous autumn. The men 
unfortunately resisted this ; after being out about three 
weeks they offered to return to work at the 16 per cent. 
reduction ; this the masters now refused, and the men 
held out for thirteen weeks longer; at the end of this 
term they submitted unconditionally, the result was a 
reduction estimated by the operatives at 57 or 58 per 
cent., by the masters of 59 per cent. on one-half of the 
number of workmen, and 43 per cent. on the other half. 
The total cost of this strike was variously stated at from 
24,000/. to 30,000/,, or adding the loss to other workmen 
who were thrown out of employment, to masters, manu- 
facturers, tradesmen, &c., the amount was estimated at 
161,380/7, The uneasiness resulting from these and other 
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strikes led to a further inquiry ; the immediate cause 
together with the substance of the evidence is here 
given :— 

§ 122. On the 13th of February, 1838, a select com- 
mittee was ordered by the House of Commons to be 
appointed to inquire into the operation of the Act 6 
George IV.c. 129 (the Act commonly called Mr. Hume’s 
Act, repealing the Combination Acts),and generally into 
the constitution, proceedings, and extent of any trade- 
unions or combinations of workmen, or employers of 
workmen in the United Kingdom, and to report their 
observations to the House. The appointment of the 
committee originated in a discussion in the House of 
Commons respecting the conviction on January 11 of 
five Glasgow cotton spinners for conspiracy and illegal 
combination, and their sentence to seven years’ trans- 
portation. The committee had power to send for persons, 
papers or records. In June the committee, after having 
examined several witnesses, reported to the House the 
minutes of evidence. In July a second report contain- 
ing further evidence was printed. 

§ 123. The sum of the evidence may be stated as 
follows :— 


1. In all the trades, except the Dublin shipbuilding trade, 
the market was greatly everstocked with unskilled labour. 

2. This overstock in the cotton-spinning trade was to be 
attributed to the necessary custom for each spinner to have the 
assistance of several boys, who thus in course of time them- 
selves became spinners: but in the printing and building trades 
it was occasioned by the artificial multiplication of apprentices 
and importation of country workmen with a view to cheapen 
labour. 

3. Some restriction upon the number of apprentices was 
requisite ; but the rules of the Union made for this purpose 
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were vexatious ; these rules were in the printing trade strictly 
enforced against all employers, in the building trades against 
irregular employers only. 

4. The trades of cotton-spinners and printers were expand- 
ing, of Dublin builders decreasing, of Dublin shipbuilders 
almost extinct. 

s. Generally, wages were tending to fall, owing to the com- 
petition of masters to undersell each other, and the over-supply 
of labour. 

6. The Union rules, which were found most inconvenient 
to masters, and most frequently led to strikes, were as fol- 
lows : 

a. Prohibitions to unionists to work with non-unionists. 

6. Prohibitions against piecework. 

c. The establishment of a uniform wage. 

d. Restrictions upon the number of apprentices. 


7. In all the trades, strikes against individual masters were 
frequent. In the cotton-spinning trade there had been two 
general strikes against a reduction of wages consequent upon 
the introduction of enlarged machinery—one at Manchester in 
1829, the other at Glasgow in 1837 : in the printing and build- 
ing trades there had been no general strike since the change of 
the Irish currency in 1826. 

8. The effect cf the repeal of the combination laws upon 
the conduct of stnkes had been in general beneficial. In the 
printing trade there was a little violence: amongst cotton 
spinners some violence, but not much, and that arising chiefly 
out of collision with the men imported to succeed those on 
strike—this collision being partly unavoidable from the large 
number of operatives displaced at the same time, partly en- 
gendered by the custom of the Union to ‘picket’ the mills with 
‘guards.’ But in the Dublin Canal trade there existed a com- 
plete system of intimidation and oppression by the Union; and 
in the Dublin building trades outrages were still of constant 
occurrence against that section of masters who are termed 
irregular employers. 

g. A fortnight’s notice on either side, previous to a change 
in the rate of wages, would be a preventive of strikes. 
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To. As a class, unionists were pronounced by the majority 
of masters to be more highly skilled operatives and more 
respectable men than others in the trade. 

11. The effect of combination upon wages was variously 
represented by the masters. In the opinion of all masters (with 
one exception) in the spinning and printing trades, combination 
has no effect upon wages ; in the opinion of all masters in the 
building trade it keeps them up, but whether to a fair or unfair 
height is a disputed point. Amongst shipbuilders combination, 
by limiting apprentices and requiring a uniform wage, was said 
to have raised wages to such an extent as to ruin trade. 
Unionists as a rule were in the receipt of higher wages than 
non-unionists. And the wages of cotton spinners in Glasgow 
and Manchester, where combinations existed, were higher than 


the wages of the same trade in Belfast, where there was no 
combination. 


The evidence taken by the committee was reported 
at length, but they separated without making a report, 
or any observations of their own on the evidence given 
before them. 

§ 124. From 1834 to 1842 a good deal was done in 
the way of further organisation ; occasional protests were 
from time to time made against the administration of 
the law, but there was no positive demand for its altera- 
tion; in 1842 and again in 1845, there were numerous 
strikes, and with them, almost as a matter of course, 
there came prosecutions, and protests against the ad- 
ministration of the law: in nearly every case these were 
directed against the use which was made of the common 
law of conspiracy, by which the masters endeavoured to 
reach not only the perpetrators of unlawful acts, but 
also the committees of the several unions, and in every 
case to extend the punishment beyond the term of three 
months as fixed by the statute law to two years under 
the common law. 

§ 125. On March 25, 1845, a society was established 
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called the National Association of United Trades: this 
continued nominally in existence until 1860. From 
this Association we learn that a great deal of discontent 
was manifested with regard to the law as it then stood, 
especially in reference to the law of contract between 
master and servant. In 1847 there was a prosecution 
for conspiracy, known as Potts v. Selsby and others, for 
combination against apprentices and non-unionists, and 
for picketing. The irritation and agitation caused by 
this prosecution had scarcely died away, when another 
and still more serious one was instituted against twenty- 
one masons for conspiracy in 1848. At the numerous 
and largely attended meetings which were held in 
support of the workmen, the Act of 6 George IV. was 
frequently canvassed, but singularly enough even then 
there was no general condemnation of the Act, the chief 
complaint was against the machinations which were 
employed for the purpose of putting down the combina- 
tions of the workmen, namely, the common law of 
conspiracy. This prosecution subsequently fell through, 
and the men were discharged, but not without incurring 
heavy costs, and causing a prolonged agitation. Other 
prosecutions took place during the same year, the most 
important being that of Drury and others at Sheffield, 
in which case the men were sentenced to ten years’ 
transportation, but on its being taken to a superior 
court, judgment was reversed. The men had, however, 
been some time in prison, and the unions were mulcted 
in heavy law costs; on the whole this was perhaps one 
of the most atrocious labour prosecutions on record, all 
the circumstances being considered. These and other 
prosecutions and convictions produced a good deal of 
agitation, and ultimately resulted in making the unions 
much more numerous and powerful than they ever were 
before. The National Association of United Trades 
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became the centre of a great movement ; under its 
auspices a newspaper was started called the ‘Labour 
League ;’ the Association proposed to raise the sum of 
50,000/. to be used as an ‘Employment Fund,’ its object 
being to find the means of employing, in reproductive 
industry, those of its members and subscribers who were 
thrown out of work by labour disputes. During 1848-9 
the question of ‘systematic overtime’ was constantly 
debated by the several sections of the engineers, public 
meetings were held, and ultimately the votes of the 
branches were taken, by which it appears that there was 
an astonishing unanimity in favour of its abolition. This 
movement led in 1850-1 toa complete reorganisation 
of the different unions in the branches of the trade, and 
produced a combination of the several independent 
associations into one consolidated union, henceforth to 
be called the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 

§ 126. About this time there occurred a series of 
prosecutions, the most important being the Newton 
engineers in 1847, costing 2596/. 3s. Id.; the razor- 
grinders of Sheffield in 1848, costing 1201/7. 17s. 7d.; the 
tinplate workers of Wolverhampton in 1851, costing 
38552 8s. 6d. or a total for the defence of those three 
cases of 7658/7. gs. od. In each of these the common 
law of conspiracy was used as the instrument of oppres- 
sion; they were generally characterised by the workmen 
as persecutions, not prosecutions, and indeed they well 
deserved that name. These caused great discontent 
with regard to the law and its administration, and a 
general demand arose for some alteration, with a view 
to making it more precise and definite, and restricting 
its application to such overt acts as came within the 
statutory enactments. 

§ 127. The great strike and lock-out of the engineers 
in 1852; the Preston strike in August 1853, lasting 
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until March 1854; and the Wolverhampton strike in 
1855, brought the whole question of the relations of 
employer and employed, and also the general laws 
affecting workmen into still greater prominence ; these 
oft-recurring disputes, with their attendant prosecutions 
and consequent agitations, tended materially to the 
development of the unions, and their growth both in 
numbers and wealth, and serious questions began to 
arise as to the safety of their funds. In 1854 Mr. 
Sotheron Estcourt, having obtained the appointment of 
a select committee to consider a Bill which he had pre- 
pared on the law relating to friendly societies, frequent 
conferences were held with that gentleman and others 
with a view to obtain some protection for the funds of 
trade societies ; this resulted in the 44th clause of the 
now repealed Friendly Societies’ Act, which gave a 
fancied security to their funds, by simply depositing 
their rules with the registrar of friendly societies, until 
this delusion was rudely dispelled by the decision of the 
Lord Chief Justice in 1866, in the case of Hornby v. Close. 
It is a strange fact that Lord Cockburn was the same man 
who, as a barrister in 1854, had advised the clause, and 
declared it to be ample for the security and protection 
of the funds of the unions, and he it was who in 1866 al- 
lowed a trade-society to be plundered, and the plunderer 
to escape through the technicalities of the self-same law. 

§ 128. In 1856 a select committee was appointed to 
inquire into matters connected with masters and opera- 
tives. In the evidence given before that committee much 
useful information is given with regard to the constitu- 
tion and objects of trade-societies, and the mode of con- 
ducting their business by several of the witnesses. In 
1860 another select committee was appointed, having 
similar objects to the above, and also to take into con- 
sideration the best means of settling labour disputes 
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between masters and operatives, In addition to the 
evidence bearing upon the constitution and rules of 
trade-unions, a large amount of information was given 
with regard to the prosecutions and convictions which 
had so frequently taken place in the course of these 
disputes. These inquiries drew further attention to the 
subject of the organisations of the workmen, and much 
light was thrown upon the several questions by the dis- 
cussions in public meetings and in the press. 

§ 129. The event, however, which above all others 
drew attention to these disputes, and aroused the interest 
of the public in the whole question, as it affected the 
workmen on the one hand and the employers on the 
other, was the builders’ strike and lock-out in London in 
1859. The meetings of the men, the reports and com- 
ments in the entire press of the country, the magnitude 
of the struggle and of the interests involved, excited an 
almost universal interest in the movement, every phase of 
which was discussed with unabated zeal for many months. 
The prosecution of Perham for picketing, and his convic- 
tion and sentence to two months’ imprisonment, reopened 
the whole subject of the penal laws against workmen in 
combination, and also their administration in courts of 
law. From this time it was never allowed to slumber 
until their final repeal. The agitation for the amendment 
of the law became organised ; it was no longer a merely 
vague declamation against unjust convictions, but a well- 
defined demand for a modification of the laws relating to 
masters and servants, for the repeal of the last vestige of 
the old combination laws, and for the abolition of pro- 
secutions for conspiracy arising out of labour disputes. 

§ 130. The press as usual met these demands by 
reviving all the old stories about trade-union tyranny 
and oppression; instances of intimidation and outrage 
were raked up from the blue-books of the past ; some- 
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times the picture was coloured by pure inventions for 
the sake of effect ; the unions were denounced as secret 
societies, whose power was sustained only by the 
terrorism which they exercised over the minds of the 
more timid and ignorant of the workmen; the weak and 
ill-informed believed all these things and many more, 
and a cry arose that the unions must be stamped out 
as an incurable and detestable evil. The unionists 
replied by challenging investigation, while some of their 
friends combated these wild accusations in the public 
journals. 

§ 131. In 1864 a conference was held in London to 
discuss the whole statutory law affecting workmen under 
contract of service with a view to its amendment or 
repeal. In 1865 a select committee was appointed to 
‘inquire into the law as regards contracts of service 
between master and servant, and as to the expediency 
of amending the same. The committee was re-appointed 
in 1866. <A large amount of evidence was taken, from 
which it appeared that the average number of prosecu- 
tions in England and Scotland alone exceeded 11,000 
cases annually. The result of the inquiry was the 
Master and Servants Act 1867, which practically repealed 
20 George II. c. 19, passed jin the year 1747 ; 6 George 
III. c. 25, passed in the year 1766; and 4 George IV. 
c. 34, passed in the year 1823; although the Act of. 


1867 never became a permanent statute, for it had to be- 


renewed from year to year by the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Act, until its final repeal, together with all the 
previous Acts, by the Employers and Workmen Act, 1875. 

§ 132. Another and still more important inquiry 
was mooted in 1866, having reference to the outrages 


said to have been committed in Sheffield, Nottingham, — 
and Manchester. In 1867 a Royal Commission was 


appointed to inquire into the alleged outrages, and also 
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into the organisation, rules, operations, and’ conduct of 
trade-societies, and the laws under which they were 
governed, The investigation was searching and com- 
plete, the result is embodied in sixteen volumes of 
reports ; the ordeal was a severe one, but the unions as 
a whole came out of it without a stain. 

§ 133. Instead of a law to repress the unions, as. 
many hoped, the inquiry into their organisation and 
rules resulted in the Trade Union Act of 1871, which 
sanctioned their objects, and legalised their action. 
Their extraordinary activity during the past twenty 
years has had the effect of extending their influence, 
consolidating their power, perfecting their organisation, 
increasing their numbers, and augmenting their wealth 
to a degree which is surprising to their friends, and must 
be astounding to their opponents. But withal it means 
more discipline, if there be more concentration ; with a 
sense of power there is also a feeling of responsibility ; 
the educational influence alone has been vastly beneficial 
in its effects and widespread in its operation. Some 
details with regard to their development are given in 
other chapters of this work ; these need not to be here 
recapitulated, suffice it to say, that after the passing of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1871, the agitation 
for the total repeal of all the penal laws affecting labour 
became more and more intensified and persistent, the 
agtton for securing this end was constitutional and 
methodical; the public mind was educated by meetings, 
lectures, publications, annual congresses, deputations to 
ministers and interviews with members of Parliament, 
and by debates, bills, and petitions, until at last a Con- 
servative Government in 1875, after a slight show of 
‘resistance, with the excuse and help of another Royal 
Commission, granted the workmen's demands. 

§ 134. The history of the struggles to secure this 
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great victory is not so well known as it should be; it 
conveys lessons which are replete with interest to work- 
men, employers, the Legislature, and the general public ; 
above all, it ought to teach the law-makers that repres- 
sive laws are ineffectual, as well as dangerous and 
oppressive ; their effect is demoralising on the mind; 
«men’s ideas of right and wrong become confounded, 
until a sense of injustice brings about the worst evils 
of violence, even to ferocity. ‘Men who know that they 
are criminals by the mere object which they have in 
view care little for the additional criminality involved in 
the means they adopt.’ The value of these lessons to 
the workmen is not a whit less important than to others ; 
if they study them aright they will perceive and under- 
stand the wisdom of moderation in all their demands, 
and that it is a duty which they owe to the State, of 
which they are component members, to pursue their 
objects peaceably and in a constitutional manner; and 
furthermore, that sooner or later, if the claims put for- 
ward are reasonable and just, they will be granted by 
the Legislature. With their present political power, if it 
be wisely used and directed, no demand, if based on 
justice, will be refused: but those who denounce the 
injustice of others must be careful not to incur a like 
condemnation by reason of their own departure from 
the principles of equity. 
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THE OBJECTS, AIMS, CONSTITUTION, AND GOVERN- 
MENT OF TRADE-UNIONS. 


§ 1. In their essence trade-unions are voluntary asso- 
ciations of workmen for miitual assistance in securing 
generally the most favourable conditions of labour. 
This is their primary and fundamental object, and in- 
cludes all efforts to raise wages or resist a reduction in 
wages ; to diminish the hours of labour or resist attempts 
to increase the working hours; and to regulate all 
matters relating to methods of employment or discharge, 
and mode of working. They have other aims also, some 
of them not less important than those embraced in the 
foregoing definition, and the sphere of their action 
extends to almost every detail connected with the labour 
of the workman, and the well-being of his every-day 
life. Many of these objects were at one time known 
under the legal definition of being in restraint of trade, 
a doctrine rendered obsolete under recent legislation, 
That some of the aims of trade-unions in days gone by 
were fully entitled to this description can scarcely be 
denied ; that there is a remnant of the old spirit still left 
in some of the unions cannot be gainsaid, but in general 
the description does not now apply. 
| § 2. The Legislature was slow to recognise the right 
of workmen to combine, and even after the nominal 
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right was conceded, the means by which they endea- 
voured to carry out their objects were condemned as 
unlawful. Both the objects and the means are now 
lawful, so long as the members of the unions do not 
attempt to interfere with the personal freedom of others 


to make for themselves what terms they please in dis- 


posing of their labour. 

§ 3. The first essential principle of the existence of 
trade-unions is that they shall be purely voluntary— 
upon no other basis could they legally or possibly exist ; 
a man must have perfect liberty either to join or refrain 
from joining such society, according to his taste or 
inclination, and no justification can be offered for any 
attempt to violate this first condition of membership. 
Instances frequently occur in which a certain amount 
of social pressure is used in order to bring men into 
the union, but they are isolated and now rather excep- 
tional, and usually are not effective, for workmen resent 
any kind of personal dictation, and if they do yield to 
its influence it is only for a time, until an opportunity for 
repudiation occurs. Coercion is not only a violation of 
law, but it is also contrary to morals; the law is jealous 
of any interference with the personal liberty of the sub- 
ject, and rightly so, for absolute freedom is the right of 
every citizen in a free State. It is equally wrong for an 
employer to attempt to interfere with the freedom of the 
workman, with the intention of preventing him from 
joining a union if he thinks fit to do so. Neither the 
employer nor the workman has the right to fetter the free 
action of any other person in this matter, or to force 
him to do, or abstain from doing, that which he thinks 
best for himself. 

§ 4. That which is now conceded by law as a right 
should not be interfered with under any pretence what- 
ever. As a matter of personal freedom it is of the 
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utmost importance that this voluntary principle should 
be maintained inits entirety and fulness, for it forms the 
basis of our political liberties, it is guaranteed to us by 
the Constitution, it has been won for us by the blood 
and suffering of our forefathers, and should be especially 
dear to all trade-union workmen, in consequence of their 
own struggles to secure the right of combination. The 
sacredness of personal freedom should therefore be held 
intact, and defended at all hazards, for it is consecrated 
by the past efforts of those who fought our battles and 
won our victories. The violation of this principle will 
but endanger the common cause, and jeopardise the 
very existence of trade-unions. 

§ 5. It must be conceded that every man has a perfect 
right for himself to fix the price at which he will give 
his labour, or to refuse to work if the terms offered do 
not suit him ; so equally has another man the right to 
accept or refuse either the work or the terms without 
molestation from his fellow-workmen or from the em- 
ployer; and that which one has a right to do singly, 
two or more have a right to do in agreement so long as 
they both individually and in combination do not inter- 
fere by unlawful means with the free action of a third 
party to refuse or accept the proffered terms. 

§ 6. An employer has an equal right to say to the 
workman, ‘I will only give a certain price, or employ 
you on specified conditions ; if you don’t like it you can 
go elsewhere. A good deal depends in all cases upon 
the manner in which these things are said and done; 
the right, however, remains in theory and in fact. 

§ 7. An individual workman has but little chance 
of obtaining what he deems ‘a fair day’s pay for a fair 
day’s work,’ or other equitable conditions of labour. 
His necessities often compel him to accept terms which 
he feels to be inadequate and even unjust, but the 
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question with him is how to enforce higher wages or 
better terms. It is true that he wants work, it is equally 
true that the employer wants his labour, but the latter 
can afford to wait until another man more needy than 
the first applies for employment, when perhaps he will 
be able to obtain the services of the last comer on his 
(the employer’s) own terms. In any case he can but 
wait and see, and if he cannot procure workmen on 
the terms which he has fixed, there is no great harm 
done; he can only then agree to give the higher price 
and secure their labour. With the journeyman it is 
different ; he cannot wait, his means are exhausted, and 
hunger compels him to accept any terms that may be 
offered. 

§ 8. But if the workmen who are thus seeking em- 
ployment have mutually agreed not to accept work 
below a stated price, or only upon specified conditions, 
and they have, with others, provided a fund which will 
enable them to withhold their labour until a better price 
is offered, they are justified in so doing, and they have 
by this arrangement placed themselves upon something 
like an equality with the employer, because they have 
the means of waiting and of bidding for better terms. 
So also the masters have a perfect right to combine in 
the same way and with similar objects, and to assure 
each other against heavy losses in case of the refusal to 
accept employment being the result of previous concert 
and of organisation. It therefore comes to this—that 
both parties have the right of accepting or refusing the 
terms offered, and this right they can exercise either 
singly or in combination. 

§ 9. It is perhaps scarcely necessary now to enter 
into any elaborate argument in defence of this right of 
combination, seeing that it is fully conceded by law, and 
is admitted by every one whose opinion is worth con- 
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sidering ; but there are still very many persons, some of 
whom sit in high places, who assume the right of declar- 
ing, in an ad captandum sort of way, that these combina- 
tions are questionable both as to their objects and 
means, and that it is doubtful whether they ought to be 
allowed by law. Some such obsolete statements appear 
from time to time, and exercise an influence on the 
minds of weak people, who are unable to grasp the 
subject for themselves, 

§ 10> Really the only question which remains open 
for discussion is as to the objects which any particular 
combination may have in view, or the means by which 
it may attempt to enforce them. Many of the evils 
which in the past arose out of the combinations of 
workmen were due to the attempts of the Legislature to 
interfere with this just and natural right. The spirit 
which prompted this legislative interference was precisely 
the same as that which led the infuriated workmen to 
destroy machinery, to burn ricks, to resort to rattening 
and personal violence, and was equally opposed to the 
true interests of trade, personal freedom, constitutional 
liberty, and to the welfare of all parties in the State, 
whether employers, workmen, or the body politic. It 
was a mistaken policy which only did harm, and could 
serve no good or useful purpose. 

§ 11. Few writers have better illustrated the value of 
combination and its legitimate sphere than the Duke of 
Argyle in his book entitled ‘The Reign of Law,’ a few 
extracts from which may here be given. He says: ‘It 
is often said that the conduct and condition of men are 
governed by invariable laws ; and the conclusion is that 
the evils which arise by way of natural consequence out 
of the action of those laws are evils against which the 
struggles of the will are hopeless. But the facts on 
which this conclusion is founded are, as usual, innaccu- 
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rately stated.’ ‘The conduct of men depends on. the 
balance of motives which are brought to bear upon 
them. In supplying these motives external conditions 
and mental character act and react upon each other.’ 
‘The external conditions which tell on the individual 
will are themselves very often nothing but conditions 
depending on the aggregate will of those around us; 
and if upon them, by any means, new motives can be 
brought to bear, then the whole of those external condi- 
tions may be changed.’ ‘New motives can be evoked 
‘and put in action by the adapting of appropriate means, 
The mere founding, for example, of a voluntary society 
for any given purpose evolves out of the primary 
elements of human character a latent force of the most 
powerful kind—namely, the motive, the sentiment, the 
feeling, the passion, as it often is, of the spirit of associa- 
tion. ‘It is a force rooted in the nature of man, im- 
planted there as a part of its constitution, and like all 
others of this character, given him for a purpose, and 
having its own legitimate field of operation. Nor is 
that field a narrow one. - The spirit of association is the 
fountain of much that is noblest in human character, 
and of much which is most heroic in human conduct.’ 
‘And so it is that when the aim of any given association 
is a high aim, directed to ends really good, and seeking 
the attainment of them by just methods of procedure, 
the spirit it evokes becomes itself a new “law,” a special 
force operating powerfully for good on the mind of every 
individual subject to its influence. Some pre-existing 
motives it modifies, some it neutralises, some it sup- 
presses altogether, some it compels to look in new 
directions. But in all cases the spirit of association 
is in itself a power, a force, a law in the realm of 
mind. What it can do, and what it cannot do in 
affecting the conditions of society is a problem not to 
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be solved so easily and so summarily as some dog- 
matists in political philosophy would have us believe. It 
is a question which, like so many others, is not likely to 
be solved by abstract reasoning without the help of 
actual experiment. And this experiment is being tried. 
The instincts of men, truer often than the conclusions of 
philosophy, have rebelled against the doctrine that they 
are the sport of circumstances; yet finding by hard 
experience that this is often true of the individual will 
when standing by itself, they have resolved to try 
whether it is equally true of the collective will, guided 
by the spirit and strengthened under the discipline of 
association. Hence the phenomena of combination as a 
means of affecting the condition of labour—phenomena 
so alarming to many minds, and certainly so well 
deserving of attention,’ 

§ 12. The principle upon which these associations 
are founded is that of a mutual assurance society, the 
object being to enable its members to do by combination 
that without which they would otherwise be unable to 
do. This is accomplished by means of contributions, 
each member of the union paying a definite weekly 
sum, which entitles him to all the benefits provided 
for in the society’s rules. These may vary, according 
to the society, from twopence per week in some of 
the poorer trades to one shilling per week in the En- 
gineers’, Ironfounders’, Carpenters’, and other high- 
class unions; but it is seldom that there are two 
scales of payment, for each member pays alike, and is 
equally entitled to all benefits which the rules of the 
society provide. There are, however, some few societies 
which keep their trade funds and benefit funds separate 
and distinct ; in these a member may pay to the trade 
fund only if he thinks proper to do so. When this is 
done it is usually by those members who, before joining 
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the trade-union, had become members of some ouner 
and independent friendly society. 

§ 13. There are still, however, a large number of 
trade-unions which are for trade purposes only, except- 
ing the burial fund, which is well-nigh universal—tt is, in 
fact, a remnant of the very earliest form of association 
known, having been one of the objects of the early 
gilds. There is a general tendency among the modern 
trade-unions to embrace in their objects both trade and 
friendly benefits, and thereby secure to their members 
all the advantages offered by the friendly society in 
addition to those of the trade society for the protection 
of their trade interests. It is a gratifying fact that in all 
cases these unions fulfil their pecuniary obligations to 
their members, monetary failures being almost altogether 
unknown. 

§ 14. The following table shows the contributions 
and benefits of some of the largest and best organised of 
the trade-unions; they are, however, but samples. of 
what is done by other societies all over the kingdom. 
(See opposite page.) 

In the Ironfounders’ Society the strike pay of 
members ceases at the end of six weeks, but it is con- 
tinued to the wife and children for eight weeks longer, 
the men only taking the usual pay accorded to out-of- 
work members. 

§ 15. One of the most important and effective means 
which the better organised of the modern trade-unions 
have adopted for the purpose of exerting an indirect 
influence on the ‘labour market,’ and preventing a 
reduction of wages, is the ‘out-of-work fund,’ which 
entitles each member to a certain specified sum per 
week during the time he is out of work through depres- 
sion of trade, or loss of employment from any one of 
the many causes which are constantly in operation, and 
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which affect more or less seriously most of the ordinary 
occupations in which mechanics and artisans are from 
time to time engaged. Employment in many trades is 
extremely precarious, the engagement of the workman 
is not for a definite period even for the ‘ job,’ or contract, 
upon which he is at work. Many circumstances may 
arise to cause a temporary cessation of the works, in 
which case the pay ceases also—and this may last for 
weeks—hence this particular ‘benefit’ confers a per- 
manent advantage on the members of trade-unions ; it 
is a kind of mutual assurance fund which to some 
extent helps to equalise their wages, and at the same 
time prevents them from being reduced to the necessity 
of accepting work upon inadequate terms, or when they 
involve reduction of wages, to the disadvantage of the 
workmen. 

§ 16. If, however, a man be discharged for drunken- 
ness, or for any misconduct on his part, he is not entitled 
to participate in this ‘benefit, and it is of little use for 
him to attempt to plead an excuse to the society’s 
officials, or give any reason for his discharge other than 
the real one, inasmuch as the several men who are there 
employed will know the precise cause for such discharge, 
and, as each member of the society considers himself to 
be a kind of guardian of the common purse, in the shape 
of the society’s funds, there is a wholesome restraint 
imposed on every member which has a salutary effect 
on his conduct, and prevents any attempt at fraud. 
Moreover, each member feels it to be his bounden duty 
to ‘look out’ for work for those who are unemployed, 
and consequently on the funds, so as to relieve the 
society from the demand made upon it at the earliest 
possible moment, and thus minimise the expenditure, 
and at the same time ensure greater regularity of em- 
ployment to those who are members of the union. 
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§ 17. This fraternal feeling, whether it be the result 
of pure good-fellowship, or of a selfish wish to preserve 
as far as possible all the good things for those only who 
are in the union, and thereby ultimately benefit each 
and every member of it, is useful and beneficial in many 
ways ; in either case it tends to improve the condition 
of those who are the recipients of benefits arising from 
such a combination of circumstances. If a justification 
were needed for acting upon the principle of aiding 
those who are co-members of the same association, it 
will be found in the conduct and mode of procedure 
of every society established on the mutual principle, 
whether commercial or philanthropic; but perhaps the 
best example that can be quoted is that of the Free- 
masons, whose care for each other is proverbial, and 
whose generosity in case of need is all the more remark- 
able because it is purely voluntary. 

§ 18. But one of the most obvious benefits which 
accrue to the public and to the nation at large, is this: 
that those who are the members of a trade-union having 
an ‘ out-of-work fund,’ when thrown out of employment, 
are maintained out of the funds subscribed when in 
work, and are thus prevented from becoming a burden 
on the rates. Thousands of families are by these means 
kept from the degradation of pauperism; they pay the 
rates, and in addition thereto they insure themselves 
against the necessity of being the recipients of that for 
which the poor rate is supposed to be collected. It is 
the duty of every man thus to provide for the future, 
and this is the workman’s method of self-help; the 
extent to which this is done, and the amounts paid, will 
astonish many who have an idea that trade-unions are 
established only for the purpose of strikes. The follow- 
ing statistics will show that they have nobler objects and 


higher aims :— 
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§ 19. During the past two years the following 
amounts were paid: 


8 76 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers . .Segugoa 45,036 
The Ironfounders’ Society ‘ 11,186 17,689 
The Boiler Makers and Iron Shinbwildess 16,635 20,776 
The Amalgamated Carpenters and Joiners 2,658 2,963 


During the last ten years (from 1867 to December 
1876 inclusive)— 


£ 
The Engineers have paid . . ; ; - 356,894 
The Ironfounders  . : . 160,881 
The Boiler Makers and Teen SSE Se . . 61,000 
The Amalgamated Carpenters . : : : : Bian 


Since their formation in 1851— 


The Engineers have paid : : ° ; : ccna 
The Tropfounders, since 1848 . : ; 305.280 
The Boiler Makers, since reorganisation in 1867 . 61,000 
The Carpenters, since 1860. ‘ : : er Se 


Or a total of 1,141,157/ in these four societies alone, in 
support of those out of employment, quite irrespective 
of the other benefits paid by them. How much distress 
this has alleviated, how many it has kept from pauper 
relief, it is impossible to say ; but that the whole of this 
vast expenditure has been well spent no one can gainsay. 

§ 20. In consequence of this reserve fund the work- 
man is no longer compelled to accept any terms which 
the employer may feel disposed to offer, especially when 
that offer means reduced pay or longer hours of labour ; 
for the capital thus subscribed is for the purpose of sus- 
taining him until trade improves, and he can command 
the current wages of the district. At the same time a 
member must not refuse the work or the terms if they 
are fair and reasonable and in accordance with the 
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usages of the locality, or if he does he will forfeit all 
claim on the funds, for these are not subscribed for the 
purpose of supporting idleness, but in order to sustain 
those who, through no fault of their own, are thrown 
out of employment, until they can obtain work in the 
same firm or elsewhere. 

§ 21. This ‘ out-of-work fund’ or ‘donation’ benefit, 
as it is called by some societies, is quite distinct and 
separate from strike pay, although many ill-informed 
writers manage to jumble both together as though one 
was merely a cloak for the other. This is not so, and 
never has been the case in any trade-union, even when 
the purposes of the strike were most denounced, and were 
scarcely within the four corners of the law—under the 
now exploded doctrine of being in restraint of trade— 
and when, therefore, some excuse existed for concealment. 
During the time when these societies only found pro- 
tection for their funds by depositing their rules with the 
registrar of friendly societies, they were careful not to 
express in definite terms any object in the rules which 
might be construed as being in restraint of trade. Singu- 
larly enough under the Trade Union Act, 1871, the Legis- 
lature went to the opposite extreme, and enacted that 
the society must have been unlawful but for the passing 
of the Act ‘by reason of some one or more of its pur- 
poses being in restraint of trade.’ This imposed on the 
society, as acondition of registration, that it should be in 
contravention of the existing common or statute law, and 
made the legal existence of the society entirely dependent 
upon the Trade Union Act, 1871. This anomaly was 
only removed by the Trade Union Amendment Act, 1876, 
which provides that a society may be registered as a trade- 
union ‘whether such combination would or would not, if 
‘he principal Act had not been passed, have been deemed 
to have been an unlawful comtiaation by reason of some 
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one or more of its purposes being in restraint of trade.’ 
The absurdity of the law as it existed prior to 1876 can 
scarcely be paralleled in the whole history of the statute 
law of England, and it is here pointed out as showing 
how ill-understood were these organisations of workmen, 
and the- prejudice which existed in the public mind 
against every kind of combination which had for its 
object the regulation of the relations between employers 
and workmen. The recent amendment of the law and 
the enlargement of the definition of a trade-union cannot 
but be beneficial in their results both with regard to the 
unions and the public ; every motive for concealment is 
now abolished and the way is paved for the registration 
of every trade-society in the kingdom, whether they con- 
template using their funds for strike purposes or not, and 
by this means constituting them public bodies whose 
rules and mode of management are open to inspection, 
and accountable to the law in precisely the same manner 
as other legal and corporate associations. 

§ 22. In addition to this extremely useful and legiti- 
mate provision for supporting their members when out 
of work, there is in most societies an allowance to mem- 
bers going from home in search of employment: this is 
called travelling relief. At one time tramping was sys- 
tematic and general, and it became a great nuisance, for 
many men merely used the society as a means for en- 
abling them to tramp all over the country, living upon 
the funds of the union, supplemented, as it usually was, 
by collections made by*the workmen in several towns 
through which they passed. This practice has greatly 
diminished of late years ; if properly used the system of | 
tramp relief is a good and useful one, but in the past it 
was little better than a kind of professional mendicity, 
excepting that the mendicants begged from those least 
able to afford assistance, and urged their claims for con- 
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tributions with a kind of authority as though it was a 
right to which they were justly entitled. The method of 
relieving those on tramp is pretty much the same in all 
societies, although the amounts slightly differ, and the 
distances to be travelled before the relief can be obtained 
is greater or less according to the trade, and the several 
‘stations, that is lodges, on the route taken by the ‘journey- 
man’member. Bed and breakfast are generally provided, 
but it is not a universal rule, in addition to which they 
get a shilling or eighteen-pence towards their main- 
tenance until they reach the next relieving station. 
These vary in distance, they may be sixteen or they may 
be twenty-five miles apart, but on the average the amount 
paid is about one penny per mile. In some societies it is 
usual to pay the railway fares, third class, to some distant 
place in search of employment: this mode of relief has 
been in operation for some time in the Amalgamated 
Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Society, and it is stated that it 
has had the effect of greatly diminishing the system of 
tramping from place to place. The custom of tramping 
from one town to another is a very old one, it existed 
under the old gilds and was general all through Germany 
until very recent times, and is still practised there to a 
much greater extent than it isin England. The origin 
of the term journeyman may be traced to this ancient 
custom, one of the objects of which in olden times was 
to acquire experience in the craft or mystery in which 
the traveller was engaged by seeing the different methods 
of work in various parts of the country. 

§ 23. Strike pay differs materially from the foregoing 
benefits, and distinguishes the trade-union from all other 
associations; it is precisely this one feature which has 
aroused all the antagonism of capitalists and jurists to 
its recognition as a legitimate object of association, 
and has stamped the trade-union as a ‘combination’ 
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rather than an ‘association. While the purposes of the 
latter were regarded as lawful, those of the former were 
considered to be illegal; the supreme distinction being 
vaguely defined as ‘restrictions in restraint of trade.’ 
This object of a trade-union was so repugnant to the 
Legislature and to courts of law that after the object 
itself was declared to be legal the means by which it 
was sought to be effected were declared illegal, and con- 
sequently these unions were hampered in their free action, 
and their members imprisoned for simply doing that 
which under any other circumstances would have been 
perfectly lawful, and therefore legitimate under the 
common and statute law. Both the object and the means 
are now lawful, unless they are ‘a combination to commit 
a crime, whether that crime be the object or the means 
of the combination.’ The distinction is a vast one, and 
makes all the differeace between a legal association or 
corporate body and one that is illegal ; it abolishes the 
last vestige of the old combination laws directed against 
labour and labourers. 

§ 24. Members of a trade-union are only allowed 
strike pay when they are ‘called out’ by order of the 
society, or when they leave work in accordance with the 
rules in the event of an employer attempting to enforce 
regulations other than those under which they have been 
working, and contrary to the implied conditions upon 
which they undertook the work. In the latter case the 
executive of the union have first to be satisfied that the 
strike was reasonable in itself and that it was within the 
rules of the society, and that it was justifiable under the 
circumstances to leave work at once. But even in this 
case it is generally incumbent on the part of the men to 
inform the chief officer of the cause of such dispute, and 
it is his duty to try and settle it without a strike. Some- 
times the men strike first and reason afterwards, but this 
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is a violation of the spirit of the rules of every well-regu- 
lated society, even if it is not absolutely contrary to the 
expressed intentions of such rules, and is generally con- 
demned as hasty and ill-advised, and sometimes strike 
pay is refused. 

§ 25. In most cases a vote of the entire body has to 
be taken before a strike can take place, so that it is 
neither the act of the leaders, the officers, the executive 
committee, a clique, a mere section of the members, or 
all combined, but the decision of the whole of the mem- 
bers composing the union in all parts of the country by 
their recorded vote. When a strike has been thus sanc- 
tioned, strike pay is allowed according to ascale provided 
in the society’s rules. The following are some of the 
weekly payments given to those on strike; engineers, 
1os.; ironfounders, IIs. and 2s. for the wife, with 1s. 6d. 
for each child; carpenters, 15s.; masons, 12s.;  brick- 
layers, 10s.; boiler makers and iron-ship builders, 12s. ; 
plasterers, 15s.; printers, 17. This is generally sup- 
plemented by additional payments from local levies, 
or from constitutions in aid given by other societies ; 
in which case they are paid fro raté, according to 
the family, that is, so much for the wife and each 
child. 

§ 26. The method of procedure with a view to obtain 
an advance of wages, a reduction of the working hours, 
or any other special benefit sought by the members of a 
given union, or branch of a union, the refusal of which by 
the employers may lead to a strike, is as follows:—The 
movement originates with the workmen in some particular 
shop, firm, or place; the proposal has then tobe submitted to 
the local branch or lodge, where it is discussed in all its de- 
tails; ifthe motion be carried by the members of the local 
branch, it has to be sent to the executive of the union, with 


full particulars as to the privilege sought to be obtained, 
M 2 
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and the nature of the proposed change, together with a 
statement as to the state of trade in the district, the num- 
ber of employers likely to be affected by the dispute, the 
number of men in the union, and of non-unionist work- 
men, the number of votes recorded by the branch for 
and against the motion, and the probability of success if 
the demand be made. This formulated statement is 
then discussed by the cool-headed men forming the 
executive committee, many of whom may not be directly 
affected by the result, although deeply interested in the 
success or non-success, of the proposed change. If, after 
discussion, the executive agrees to the proposal, this full 
statement of particulars, with such comments as they 
may deem expedient, is sent to every lodge belonging 
to the union, by whom also the proposition has to be 
considered and discussed ; the votes of the whole of the 
members are then taken pro and con, and the proposal 
is either sanctioned or refused according to the majority 
of the votes given. All this is done in such a way that 
no undue influence or pressure can be brought to bear 
on any individual voter; for the voting paper is either 
sent direct to the member’s residence and he has to return 
it by a given night, which is clearly stated on the paper, 
or they are distributed on the night of the meeting, 
specially summoned for the purpose, and he can vote for 
or against the proposition according to his own convic- 
tion. There is no canvassing, no influence by agitators, 
paid or otherwise, no pressure by officials; everything 
is done in a purely democratic manner, free from coercive 
influences, each member having an equal right and voice 
in the ultimate decision. All this preliminary work has 
to be done before any step can be taken by the men who 
are desirous of entering into a strike for some real or 
supposed personal advantages. It is easy to discover 
this important fact, that if any one town or district makes 
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a proposal which other towns think preposterous or un- 
reasonable, the requisite authority will not be given. 
For instance, if the London workmen in any particular 
trade were seeking an advance of wages of 6d. per day, 
or a reduction in the working hours of one hour per day, 
the question would have to be referred to, and be practi- 
cally decided by, the workmen in other towns who were 
then working longer hours at a lower rate of wages than 
the London men, and who, therefore, might consider 
themselves underpaid and overworked, as compared 
with the men who were seeking the special privilege 
contained in the schedule upon which the vote was taken. 
Under these circumstances they would not hastily or 
readily give their sanction to the proposed change which 
would not materially benefit them, and for which they 
would possibly have to be heavily taxed in order to pay 
the necessary expenses of the contest. There is, there- 
fore, a wholesome check upon the members generally 
which would deter them from making any very extrava- 
gant demands, inasmuch as the men in an ill-paid district 
would withhold their sanction, unless they were satisfied 
that the proposed change was reasonable and just. If the 
majority of the members refused their sanction the strike 
would be prevented, or at least deferred until the next 
year. Many such applications are refused every year ; 
in other cases the demands are modified so as to prevent 
if possible a contest or open rupture with the employers. 
There are instances where the local branch engages in a 
strike when the general body has refused its sanction ; 
but if it does so act, the entire cost has to be defrayed by 
local levy and not by the general funds. 

§ 27. In some societies the local branch has to obtain 
the particular privilege sought, and maintain it for at 
least twelve months, before it can command the support 
of the entire body; when this has been done, its future 
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maintenance is guaranteed by the whole force and funds 
of the society. It is evident, therefore, that the tendency 
to strike is greater in merely local than in general or 
amalgamated societies, and that these disputes occur in 
an inverse ratio to the completeness of the organisation, 
for in proportion as a trade is well organised, so there 
will be provided suitable checks, which will have the 
effect of preventing hasty and ill-considered measures 
which can only end in disaster to men and masters. If 
we examine into the history of strikes during the past 
twenty years, we shall find that they have been more 
numerous, reckless, blundering, foolish, and mischievous 
in their results in the newly-formed and badly-constituted 
unions than they have been in those long-established, 
wealthy, and well-governed, with branches all over the 
country. In the latter the struggle may be more pro- 
longed and obstinate, but it will be less turbulent and 
hasty, for organisation will control lawlessness, and take 
the place of mere brute force. 

§ 28. The aggregate sums expended in support of 
trade privileges are not so large as is generally supposed 
—in some societies they form an inconsiderable item in 
the accounts, in others they are rather high, but in all 
they vary in amount from year to year according to 
circumstances and the state of the ‘labour market.’ If 
disputes are frequent and obstinate they are necessarily 
costly, but in many trades they are infrequent, and occur 
only at long intervals. In some trades, however, strikes 
are chronic, and scarcely a week passes without some 
dispute or other in connection with one or more of their 
branches. But the fault does not always lie with the 
union, as many people imagine ; the employers are as 
often at fault as the workmen. Some masters are what 
are called Tartars—they are ever on the alert to take 
an advantage, or interfere with some custom or usage: 
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this the men resent; others, on the contrary, seldom if 
_ ever have a dispute with their work-people ; and there- 
fore it is not fair to charge the men with being the cause 
of every strike. 

§ 29. It is often said that the unions seek to enforce 
their claims in an arbitrary manner, even when the 
original object was justifiable, or at least excusable. No 
doubt there have been, and sometimes still are, methods 
adopted which can scarcely be commended, but these 
are the acts of unruly men who are naturally violent in 
themselves, and who would be even more so if it were 
not for the restraints imposed on them by the union. 
Whenever they are done by the authority of the union, 
or connived at by the members generally, they are 
mostly done by those societies which are of recent 
growth, where discipline is not as yet learned or properly 
enforced, or in some few cases by those old-fashioned 
unions which have not been able to understand the 
altered conditions of the times in which they live, the 
circumstances by which they are surrounded, or the 
newer and juster laws by which they are governed. 

§ 30. In the formation of a union the only thing 
really required is, for a number of workmen voluntarily 
and mutually to agree that it is essential for the pro- 
tection of their interests to have a union, and forthwith 
they proceed to constitute one. The originators of the 
movement, having more or less clearly defined in their 
own minds the objects which they deem suitable for 
the special trade or calling to which they belong, and 
the requirements of the class they represent, and also the 
payments or contributions which the workmen belonging 
to the trade are able or willing to pay, and having 
decided generally as to the basis upon which the society 
shall be founded, canvass their fellow-workmen for 
the purpose of securing their adhesion to a plan, the 
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outline of which they have prepared. If the proposal 
meets with sufficient support, a meeting is called of those 
who are friendly to the scheme, when the subject is dis- 
cussed in all its details ; if a majority of those present 
decide in favour of a union, those willing to join give in 
their names, and pay a small fee towards the preliminary 
expenses. A provisional committee is then elected to 
consider the several proposals, to arrange the necessary 
details, and to draft a code of working rules. It is very 
seldom, indeed, that the organisation of a trade-union is 
due to the ambition of any particular individual, and it 
is still more seldom for its inauguration to be used as a 
means of finding a ‘fat place’ for some needy adven- 
turer. ‘Promotion money’ is unknown, and very often 
the members in the earlier stages of the movement 
have to ‘go a-begging’ for a secretary. There may 
have been instances, of course, where the formation of 
the union has been the result, in the first place at least, 
of the personal ambition of some particular man witha 
view to his own aggrandisement—it is scarcely in human 
nature for such motives to be entirely absent—-but as a 
rule self-interest is of short duration in any of these 
unions. Other and better men are soon found whose 
sole object is the welfare of those for whom they act, 
who will subordinate private ends to public good. The 
feeling which prompts the formation of the union is 
spontaneous as well as voluntary, the need usually 
precedes the act ; cause and effect operate in this case 
with logical sequence and precision. 

§ 31. Having resolved to form a trade-union, the 
next thing to be done is to frame a code of working 
rules for its government. These rules are based on the 
principle of voluntaryism; there is an absence of the 
spirit of dictation, for the very essence of such a union 
is equality, each member having equal rights and equal 
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privileges, no man being greater or less than another in 
so far as his voting power is concerned. The rules as 
first agreed on are at all times open to revision, although, 
to avoid too frequent alterations and unnecessary expense, 
they are usually not revised under three years, sometimes 
they are made binding for seven years. Each candidate 
for admission as a member of the society has a copy of 
the rules handed to him on being proposed as a member, 
and on the night of his initiation such portions of the 
rules as are specially important are read to him in the 
open lodge. He is then asked whether he knows and 
understands the rules by which he consents to be 
governed, and only on his assenting to the rules so sub- 
mitted to him will he be accepted asa member. There 
are no secret or unwritten laws or bye-laws of any kind ; 
he knows, or should know in their entirety the rules and 
laws of the society of which he desires to be a member, 
and when once admitted he has an equal voice with the 
rest in determining the nature and character of the rules 
and bye-laws for the government of the union. 

§ 32. It is thought by many that in most of the 
unions there are bye-laws, which are more stringent and 
objectionable than the general laws of the association ; 
that these are of a secret character, on account of being 
more repugnant to public policy; and that they contain 
matters which the unions dare not embody in their 
published rules. This is altogether a mistake ; it arises 
from an unreasonable prejudice in those who, believing 
that such obnoxious rules must exist, and finding nothing 
to justify their conclusions in those that are published, 
seek for them in the bye-laws; and if no evidence can 
there be found, they dare to assert that the workmen 
are too cowardly to publish their bad rules, and therefore 
resort to the device of embodying them in bye-laws 
which are equally binding on the members, and are kept 
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secret because of their tyrannical character and the 
ends which they are intended to serve. Whenever and 
wherever trade-unions have bye-laws they-are in accord- 
ance with, and subject to, the general laws; they never 
do and never can override the general rules of the union 
Usually they contain nothing more objectionable than 
some few details for the management of the local branch 
of the union ; they provide for such matters as appertain 
solely to the district, and which do not interfere with the 
general body. If they embrace anything beyond the 
mere details of local management, they do not extend 
to matters beyond the local customs and usages of the 
trade, or the special arrangements made with the em- 
ployers, which are published in what is called a schedule 
of trade privileges. 

§ 33. Each trade or industry has its own union ; 
these may be purely local—that is, confined to a parti- 
cular town or district, or general, having a common 
centre, with branches or lodges in various parts of the 
country. Almost all trade societies were originally 
local unions—many of them still are; these are chiefly 
confined to those trades which are localised to special 
towns or districts, such as some of the hardware trades 
of Sheffield and Birmingham, the silk trades of Coventry 
and Macclesfield, the pottery trades of Staffordshire and 
Worcester, and the tanners of Bermondsey and else- 
where. But of late years. there has been a tendency on 
the part of all trades to effect some kind of union 
between the several local bodies belonging to the same 
trade with a view to concerted action, and for the purpose 
of direct mutual support. Hence we find that some of 
the Sheffield and Birmingham trades have become united 
into one union. 

§ 34. The general unions are composed of workmen 
belonging (1) to trades which are common to the entire 
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country ; or (2) to considerable portions of it. Of the 
former may be mentioned the engineering trades, the 
building trades, the printing trades, the shoemakers, 
tailors, etc. ; of the latter class may be mentioned the 
cotton, woollen, and silk trades, miners, ironworkers, and 
many others which cover a considerable area, although 
limited to certain districts. Many of these large unions 
are now called amalgamated societies, although the 
term was first applied in a different sense to that in 
_ which it is now generally used—it was adopted by the 
engineers in 1851 to denote the federation of the several 
branches of the engineering trades, with their indepen- 
dent societies, such as the fitters, pattern-makers, smiths, 
millwrights, and machinists, into one union, under a 
central executive, with a common fund, and under one 
code of rules applicable to all alike. It is now used in 
the sense of an amalgamation of local and independent 
societies of a particular trade into one general union, 
such as the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners, the Amalgamated Tailors’ Society, etc. 

§ 35. The extent, wealth, and power of some of 
these unions may be gathered from the annexed table, 
corrected to January of this year (1877). (See next 
page.) 

Here then we have in 16 societies alone 2,723 
branches, 208,318 members with an annual income of 
377,772L, an expenditure of 333,142Z, and an available 
balance at the end of 1876 amounting to 603,064/. 

§ 36. In addition to those above enumerated there 
are many unions of considerable extent, such as the 
National Association of Miners, with 25 districts, 90,000 
members, and a Central Board of Management. The 
income of the Central Board for the year ending May 
1877 was 6567/. 15s. 11d.; expenditure 6304/ 17s. 5d. ; 
balance in hand 18604 5s. 4d. This, however, is quite 
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independent of the income, expenditure, and balances of 
the several districts. The principle upon which this 
association is founded is that of federation ; it is com- 
posed of numerous independent societies, each of whom 
is self-governing and self-supporting, keeping its own 
funds, controlled by its own rules, directed by its own 
officers and committees, and fixing its own payments 
and benefits, but in other respects acting in concert, 
especially in all matters affecting time, wages, conditions 
of labour, security of life and limb, and supporting each 
other with funds in all cases of strikes, lock-outs, or 
disputes with their employers. Some of the districts 
are strong in numbers, wealthy as regards funds, and 
their benefits will vie with those of many of the older 
unions. A few examples may be given from the last 
Government returns:— 


No. of Income Balance in hand 
Members. 
West Yorkshire . 8,000 31,303 22,616 
Durham . é . 38,000 44,694 76,296 
West Bromwich ee ae es 10,076 4,851 
Derby and Leicester 992 3,238 2231 
Northumberland eon 70 12,506 30,154 


They have many other unions both numerous and wealthy. 

The shipwrights also have large and well-conducted 
unions on the banks of the Thames, the Mersey, the 
tyne, the. Wear, the: Tees, the Avon, and the Clyde, 
and indeed in all the chief portsin the United Kingdom. 
The coopers have recently resolved to federate all their 
independent societies into one consolidated union ; they 
have upwards of 20,000 members, and aggregate funds 
amounting to over 30,000/, The coach-makers have 
8,000 members; the brass-workers, 5,000; the cotton 
spinners, 15,544; frame-work knitters, 2,800; power- 
loom weavers, 16,600; cabinet makers, 4,650 ; dyers and 
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finishers, 2,300. These are but samples of the unions 
culled from those represented at the last Trade Union 
Congress. 

Perhaps the most notable fact of modern times, in _ 
connection with trade-unions, is the rapid growth of vast 
organisations in the ranks of unskilled labour. The 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union, which was formed in 1872, 
has already spread over the entire kingdom; they have 
at this time three independent unions. The one whose 
head-quarters are at Leamington is divided into 29 dis- 
tricts, it has 1,490 branches, and a total of 50,000 members. 
Its income last year was 12,625/, its expenditure 10,059/., 
balance in hand 6,843/. The Kent and Sussex Union 
has 251 branches, 13,300 members ; its income last year 
was 11,3554; expenditure, 85872; balance in hand, 83782. 
The Amalgamated Labour League, Boston, has 31 
branches, 10,000 members, income 3,167/, expenditure 
2,8612, Each of these unions has its own newspaper, 
which circulates widely in the several districts. The 
sphere of action of those associations is not confined to 
questions of wages and hours of labour only, it embraces 
others of a political character, such as the extension of 
the franchise, the re-distribution of political power, local 
self-government, charitable endowments, and even 
extends to the relationship existing between Church 
and State. This activity, if wisely directed, wili exert a 
wide-spread influence on future parliamentary elections 
for county constituencies, and become a factor of great 
importance in county financial boards whenever they 
are established. The Railway Servants have also a 
union with 200 branches, 13,440 members, and a large 
annual income. Similar progress is observable in the 
whole of the general unions of the country, both as to 
the number of members, and the wealth at their disposal. 

§ 37. But even these figures, astonishing as they are 
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in their grand totals, give but a faint idea of the extent, 
power, and importance of this great social force, and of 
its ramifications all over the country. There is scarcely 
a town in Great Britain in which there are not many of 
these unions, or local branches of the larger ones, whose 
seat of government is situate in one of the great centres 
of industry. The total number of independent societies 
alone cannot be far short of 3,000. In London, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, 
Nottingham, Glasgow, Dublin, and other towns, they 
form a perfect network of associated forces, which for 
good or for evil exist side by side, and which on 
emergency can be called into active operation, with 
immense material and voting power. So numerous are 
-these trade-societies, that no single trade of which one 
ever heard the name, is without its union, and even the 
names of some of them are unknown to the general 
public. The total number of workmen in all grades who 
are thus combined cannot be less than 1,250,000 ; very 
nearly 1,000,000 has been represented directly or in- 
directly at some of the annual Trade-union Congresses ; 
the annual income must very nearly approximate to 
2,000,000/. sterling, and their total reserve funds are 
hardly less than that sum, for sixteen societies alone 
have a balance in hand of over 603,064/ Even this, 
however, does not represent all the actual and available 
force of these industrial organisations, for the unions can 
count upon the support, and in case of need, the con- 
tributions of vast numbers of workmen who are not 
regular members of the society. For all practical pur- 
poses, therefore, the unions may be taken to represent 
the strength of the whole body of the skilled workmen. 
Moreover, these unions have been steadily increasing in 
numbers, income, extent, and compactness of organisa- 
tion during the last twenty years, so that the flower of 
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the artisan population are now embraced within their 
pale, and this cumulative force is being uniformly con- 
solidated and extended, and reduced to regularity and 
order. 

§ 38. Trade-unionism is now essentially an English 
institution ; it is one of the great social and political 
forces which claims recognition on account of its strength, 
it is the grand movement in which the working classes 
have their heart, and to which they devote their energies 
and their time. In the matter of payments there is 
nothing like it in the entire history of association, for 
in addition to their regular weekly contributions, the 
members of a union have, by their own vote, levied 
themselves to the extent of five shillings a week, or one- 
sixth of their whole weekly earnings for months together. 
During the terrible depression of trade which followed 
the great failure of Overend, Gurney & Co. and others 
in 1866, the ironfounders not only did this, but some of 
them actually took the savings of years, to the amount 
of 2,500/, and deposited it with the committee in order 
to save the union from insolvency and enabie it to meet 
all dues and demands, and the executive became 
sureties for much larger amounts in order to save the 
society. At the end of 1869 they were actually in debt 
to the extent of 5,450/ 18s. 83d, but they stood manfully 
together, and weathered the storm. During these three 
years 1867-8-9 this one society paid their out-of- 
work members 91,730/. 16s. 10d. and for emigrations 
14862, 4s. 4@., a large proportion of which was sub- 
scribed by those who were in work, over and above the 
ordinary weekly contribution. 

§ 39. Nor is it alone in the matter of payments to 
their own society that they are distinguished, for they 
will give money by thousands of pounds to help other 
bodies of unionists when in distress, and will levy them- 
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Selves voluntarily for weeks together in support of 
some struggling union whose members are engaged in a 
contest with their employers, if the dispute be what they 
consider a fair one. They will also lend money, if they 
cannot afford to give, on the mere note of hand of the 
officers of the union, if they are properly authorised and 
empowered to borrow by a vote of their society, and it 
is seldom that their promises of repayment are dis- 
honoured. Commercial men would be startled if asked 
to advance loans on. similar security, but commercial 
morality is scarcely on a par with trade-union morality 
in money matters, whatever may be said of them in 
other respects. 

§ 40. In their character trade-unions are essentially 
non-political and non-sectarian ; men of every shade of 
political opinion or religious belief belong to the same 
society, without in any way compromising their own 
special views, or sacrificing their individual independence. 
There have been instances in which there appears to 
have been a kind of political tinge in some of their 
public movements, but these have been of a special and 
particular kind rather than of a general character. Such 
for instance were their processions and rejoicings when 
the duties levied on the importation of corn were 
abolished ; but in that case the action taken was more 
from social than political motives, and from the union 
point of view had indirect reference to wages, inasmuch 
as the high price of bread was equivalent to a deprecia- 
tion of wages. During the civil war in America, the 
feeling of trade-unionists was almost uniformly on the 
side of the North, but it was the unionists, rather than 
the unions, who took an active part in support of Mr. 
Lincoln’s government, and even in this case it was 
looked upon as a question of labour—free labour versus 
slave labour—and the cause of free labour called forth 
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the most ardent sympathies of the industrial classes of 
England. 

§ 41. There can be no doubt but that the agitation 
carried on by the Reform League, which eventually led 
to the Reform Bill of 1867, was greatly aided by the 
adhesion of the trade-unionists of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and the valuable support which they gave 
to the movement; but even in this instance there were 
but few of the unions who actually took part in the agita- 
tion by a vote of the members as such, although in the 
mass these members obeyed the call of their leaders in 
demanding the extension of the suffrage. One of the 
most potent reasons for this action is to be found in 
the fact that they were suffering from coercive laws 
which they could not get repealed, and from the harsh- 
ness with which they were administered, and at the 
same time their funds were placed at the mercy of any 
dishonest officer who chose to plunder them, for protec- 
tion by law was wholly denied. 

§ 42. The more recent agitation for extending the 
franchise to those living in the counties on the same 
basis as that of the boroughs now being actively taken 
up by the Agricultural Labourers’ Unions and by the 
Miners’ Unions, supported more or less by other trade- 
societies, is more directly political than most others; 
but even in this case the unionists regard it as a social 
measure as much as a political one, for they look upon 
the right to vote, or the possession of the suffrage, as a 
means whereby they will be enabled to exercise a direct 
influence, socially as well as politically, more than they 
can now do without the vote. Moreover, it has some- 
thing to do with the administration of justice, which 
affects the labourers and miners in the villages more 
than it does workmen in the majority of the boroughs, 
where public opinion exercises a controlling influence 
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such as cannot be felt in the agricultural and mining 
districts of the country. 

§ 43. There is still another instance in which the 
trade-unions, as such, took an active part—namely, in 
favour of the seamen belonging to our mercantile marine. 
When it was found, by the disclosures of Mr. Plimsoll, 
M.P., and others, that sailors were being drowned whole- 
sale by means of unseaworthy ships, and from other 
causes which were partly, if not wholly, preventible, and 
if not actually drowned were exposed to dangers and 
hardships, through the neglect of proper care and super- 
vision, to which they ought not to have /yeen exposed, 
the trade-unions of England, in a manner worthy of all 
praise, either voted money from their funds or collected 
it through their lodges to the extent of nearly 1o0,000/. 
in aid of the movement. But here again it was not in 
any sense a purely political act ; it arose from a know- 
ledge of the common danger to which ail workmen are 
exposed when following a hazardous calling, aggravated 
in this instance by the fact that the searnen were least 
able to protect themselves, having no means of organisa- 
tion, and that only by legislative interference could the 
proper precautions be taken to ensure safety. Otherwise 
than those quoted above, the unions eschew party 
politics, each member being at full liberty to join any 
political society or party, and to take any part he 
pleases in regard to any or every political movement or 
question. Hence we find every variety of political 
opinion reflected by the members of these unions, some 
of whom belong to one party, some to another, and 
some to no party at all. 

§ 44. There cannot be a doubt, however, but that in 
recent years the unions are more alive to the necessity 
for political activity than heretofore ; they are ready to 


respond to the call of duty, especially when the appeal 
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is made by their old and trusted leaders—the men to 
whose energy, ability, and persistent advocacy is due the 
passing of those laws which have removed former dis- 
abilities, and others of an enabling character; so that 
there is this new element to be considered in politics, 
useful because of their numbers, organisation, and discip- 
line, but in no sense revolutionary, although from the 
very nature of their training essentially democratic. 
The wise statesman and the acute party leader will do 
well to understand this, and frankly to appeal to these 
bodies for support, in consequence of their importance. 

§ 45. These unions are in their nature social and 
industrial; their objects being the promotion of the 
well-being of their members in all matters appertaining 
to their daily labour. The means by which this is 
sought are various, but in general the objects are the 
same in all unions, although the methods adopted vary 
according to the circumstances of the trade, the extent 
of the organisation, and the nature of the employment. 
The principal objects may be thus classified and de- 
scribed: (1) To procure for their members the best 
return for their labour in the shape of higher wages, 
shorter hours of labour, and the enforcement of certain 
restrictions as to the conditions of employment, which 
could not be accomplished except by means of combina- 
tion ; (2) To provide mutual assurance for the members 
by means of pecuniary assistance in case of sickness, 
accident, death, out of work, superannuation when dis- 
abled by old age, loss of tools by fire, and emigration. 

§ 46. The organisation and government of these 
unions, and the methods by which they are carried on, 
are as follows :—(1) They are unlimited as to numbers, 
every individual workman in the trade is free to become 
a member, and is invited and offered inducements’ to 
join, provided he is qualified to work as a journeyman, 
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and is capable of earning the current wages of the place 
or town in which he is working. (2) The age at which a 
young man may join the society is usually fixed at 
twenty-one years of age, that being the term when he 
has finished his apprenticeship if bound, and also the 
age when he attains his legal majority ; under that age 
the law regards him as an ‘infant.’ Provision is, how- 
ever, commonly made for juniors and apprentices to 
join at sixteen or eighteen years of age, but they are 
not allowed to vote on any question, and in some cases 
not allowed to take their seat in the lodge; but they 
are otherwise entitled to participate in the benefits of 
the union. (3) Each new member is personally elected 
by the members of the society, or in the case of a 
general union, by the lodge or branch. In no single 
instance does it appear that such authority is relegated 
to a committee or council. (4) The method of election 
is as follows : The candidate is proposed by one member 
and seconced by another at an ordinary meeting-night 
of the branch—this is called nomination. In most 
societies the candidate is not expected to be present on 
this first occasion, but his proposer must pay down one- 
half or one-third, according as the rules of the union 
provide, of the entrance fee; this varies from five to 
twenty shillings, in very few societies does it exceed 
the latter sum. This is generally paid in two or three 
instalments, one at the time of nomination, another on 
the night of election, and if divided into three equal 
parts, the third on the next meeting-night following 
the election. (5) The proposer must know the candidate 
personally, and must have worked with him, so as to be 
able to vouch for his abilities as a workman, and that 
‘he is a fit and proper person to be admitted into the 
society as a member,’ and that he is capable of earning 
the current wages of the district where he seeks admis- 
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sion into the union. The seconder must also be able to 
speak as to his character and ability, but he need only 
speak from his general knowledge of the fitness of the - 
candidate, and he may add that this has been obtained 
from the lips of others to whom the candidate was 
known. (6) At the meeting-night next following, un- 
less prevented by some sufficient cause, in which case 
the night after, the candidate must attend in person, 
and answer any questions that may be put to him in 
open lodge by any member. If the answers are deemed 
satisfactory, he is at once admitted as a member of the 
union. If any doubt should arise, he is requested to 
leave the room, when the reasons are given by the 
objecting member ; he is then recalled, and asked by 
the president to explain everything of a doubtful 
character; on this being done to the satisfaction of the 
lodge, he is admitted. The proposer and seconder 
undertake the responsibility o his defence if he is 
attacked by any one during his absence; but it is a 
universal rule not to mention to the candidate any of 
the objections urged against him by any member except 
those agreed to by the whole lodge, and these are stated 
clearly and dispassionately by the president. (7) He is 
first asked if he is willing to become a member; having 
answered in the affirmative, he is then asked if he knows 
anything as to the general rules and regulations of the 
union into which he seeks admission, to which he gene- 
rally replies that his proposer has explained the nature 
of them to him. The president then proceeds to read 
some of the prineipal rules to him as he stands before 
the lodge; to these he must audibly give his assent, 
after which a formal declaration is made by the president 
that he is admitted as a member and consents to be 
bound by the rules. The president then takes him by 
the hand in token of brotherhood and good-fellowship, 
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and he is enrolled as a member, a copy of the rules is 
given to him, and he takes his seat in the lodge. 

§ 47. This ceremony of ‘initiation’ is usually very 
simple, but at the same time, especially in some societies, 
impressive ; each member in the lodge has to stand 
‘uncovered ’—that is, with his hat off—while the presi- 
dent reads the rules and the form of admission, every 
decorum is observed by those present, no one is allowed 
to enter or depart, and every courtesy is paid to the new 
member. 

§ 48. Each society or union is governed bya committee 
or council, elected by and from the general body of the 
members by universal suffrage, each member having the 
right to one vote. The term for which they are elected 
varies from three months in the local unions to twelve 
months in the general unions. In the larger societies, 
such as the amalgamated unions, they are usually elected 
half-yearly or yearly ; the vote is taken on the quarterly, 
or on a specially summoned meeting-night ; in some 
cases it.is by show of hands or open voting in the lodge- 
room, in others it is by ballot-papers which have to be 
filled up and returned to the lodge on the night specified 
on the voting-paper. These ballot-papers are examined 
and counted in each lodge by special officers called 
‘tellers,’ elected for the purpose; the votes given are 
then read to the lodge for the purpose of verification. 
The numbers are then sent to the executive, and pub- 
lished in the fortnightly, monthly, or quarterly returns, 
so that each branch may see that the numbers are 
correctly quoted and stated. There is no possible 
opportunity of ‘cooking’ these returns, as every mem- 
ber of the society has the power to challenge their 
exactitude if they have the appearance of being wrong. 

§ 49. In the larger societies the committee of 
management is called the ‘central’ or ‘executive’ 
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council or committee; and their decision is regarded as 
final upon all questions on which the laws or rules are 
‘silent ’—that is, where cases arise not already provided 
for or clearly defined in the rules. A decision thus 
arrived at by the executive stands good until the annual 
or delegate meeting, or until the laws are revised. In 
some grave cases a special delegate meeting may be 
called for the purpose of discussing the subject, but this 
would only be done in a matter of vital importance. A 
delegate meeting usually consists of one or more dele- 
gates from each branch of the union, or in some cases of 
districts where several small branches are formed into 
a kind of local federation, so as to avoid unnecessary 
expense or too great numbers, in which event they elect 
a delegate or delegates from this district centre ; this 
is sometimes called a general council, in contradistinction 
to the executive council, and they can reverse a decision 
of such executive or central council. Generally speak- 
ing, these councils or committees of management are 
purely executive or merely administrative bodies, they 
cannot make laws, alter, or override them. 

§ 50. The officers of these unions generally consist 
of a president, vice-president, treasurer, and secretary ; 
they are subject at all times to the control of the com- 
mittee of management, but not elected by them, nor can 
they be removed from office except in case of fraud or 
some grave misconduct, although there have been 
instances where they have been suspended. The officers 
of the larger bodies are elected annually by ballot in 
precisely the same way as the members of the council, 
each member being entitled to vote. In addition to 
these general officers of the entire union, each branch 
or lodge has its own officers, consisting of president, 
treasurer, secretary, and ‘tylers’ or stewards, whose duty 
it is to keep order in the lodge-room, examine the cards 
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of the members to see if they are ‘in limits’ or within 
benefit, or in arrears of contribution, to prevent strangers 
or excluded members from entering the lodge. 

§ 51. The funds of trade-unions are entrusted to 
special officers called trustees, who are responsible for 
their safe custody. All moneys are banked in their 
joint names, and all moneys are withdrawn by them; 
they also hold all the securities of the society, and they 
are made answerable in law for their safe custody. The 
law is very severe and stringent with regard to trustees, 
but they are not liable if the loss arise from circum- 
stances beyond their control. 

§ 52. It is a strange fact, but true nevertheless, that 
until very recently the funds of trade-unions were abso- 
lutely unprotected by law, and some serious defalcations 
arose in consequence thereof. But it is even “more 
strange that, notwithstanding the inducement, for it 
deserves no other name, held out to dishonest persons 
to embezzle the funds of these societies, the defalcations 
were by no means numerous, considering the temptation 
offered and the immunity given to the offenders. If we 
compare the number of frauds in these societies to the 
number committed in ordinary insurance societies and 
joint-stock companies, we are struck by their fewness 
and the limited amount of the fraudulent transactions. 
But the mere fact that the members of these unions 
were left so long without the protection of law was a 
scandal and disgrace to the Legislature. Happily it has 
now been removed, although in the first instance it was 
due to a law not passed with that intention at all, but 
rather to one having reference to copartnerships. This 
was by 31 and 32 Vict., cap. 116 (1869), entitled, ‘An 
Act to Amend the Law relating to Larceny and Em- 
bezzlement,’ commonly known as Russell Gurney’s Act. 
Subsequently, in 1871, the funds of trade-unions, if 
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registered under the Act, were protected by 34 and 35 
Vict., cap. 31; this protection was further extended by 
39 and 40 Vict., cap. 22, especially by sections iii. and iv. 
These industrial organisations, with their vast funds, 
have now that protection by the State which has ever 
been accorded to the funds of other corporate bodies, 
but which was so long most unrighteously denied to 
them. For further particulars see ‘ Handy Book of the 
Labour Laws,’ pp. 42-49 inclusive. 

§ 53. The books and accounts of trade-unions are 
audited by members of the society specially elected for 
the purpose :—(1) Each branch has its own auditors for 
the branch accounts ; these audits are quarterly, the re- 
port of such auditors is read in open lodge and is open to 
criticism by any and all of the members. These reports 
are then sent to the central office and published in the 
returns or reports, so that they are made known to every 
branch and indeed every member of the society. In the 
case of any discrepancy arising in the lodge accounts, or 
if any is alleged to have arisen, the executive have the 
power to send either the officers or auditors of the general 
body, or a member or members specially appointed by 
them, to examine into every detail and to report thereon 
to the executive council. If it be found that any mis- 
appropriation of moneys or fraud has been committed, 
the executive have power to at once take proceedings 
and obtain legal remedy. (2) In addition to the branch 
audits the general accounts of the society have to un- 
dergo a periodical audit by specially elected auditors ; 
every detail of the income and expenditure is given in 
the annual reports, so that each branch can check its own 
payments and receipts, and at the same time supervise 
the entire accounts of the whole body. Should any 
 defalcations occur, the committee of management are 
empowered to suspend the officers who are guilty or sus- 
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pected of being guilty, until an investigation has taken 
place; when, if proven to have committed a breach of 
trust, they may be prosecuted, The trustees are usually 
the prosecutors, but any officer duly authorised by the 
rules may be the prosecutor in a court of law. See 
‘Handy Book of the Labour Laws,’ pp. 42-49 inclusive. 
It is a creditable feature in the conduct of these unions 
that, notwithstanding the vast sums of money annually 
passing through the hands of their officers, very few 
actual frauds are perpetrated, and these are not usually 
for any serious amounts. Certain little irregularities 
sometimes occur in the lodge accounts ; but even these 
are unfrequent, especially when it is remembered that 
many of the branch officers are uneducated men who 
never had a lesson in book-keeping in the whole of their 
lives ; and in most instances when they do occur, they 
are not the result of dishonesty, but of mere carelessness, 
negligence, or confusion, from lack of time or want of 
method in book-keeping. As a rule these societies 
hesitate to institute a criminal prosecution against their 
officers until every opportunity has been given to make 
restitution and to pay a fine for the wrong done; if they 
wilfully and knowingly withhold the property and refuse 
to refund the same when required to do so, they are then 
left to the tender mercies of the law. But they do not 
seek to make men criminals if they can avoid the neces- 
sity of doing so. 

§ 54. The salaries paid to the chief officers of these 
wealthy unions are moderate in the extreme, in too many 
cases they are even niggardly. The accusation often 
urged against these men that they are highly paid officials 
is absolutely the reverse of the truth; if the unions err it 
is on the side of economy, not of liberality, towards those 
entrusted with the management of those vast organisa- 
tions of labour whose chief object is better pay for their 
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members. If we compare the salaries paid by these large ~ 
societies with those paid by limited liability companies, 
insurance offices, friendly societies, and even charitable 
and benevolent societies, we can.discover no tendency 
towards reckless expenditure or undue waste. The terms 
‘bloated delegates’ and ‘fat officials’ are mere fictions 
invented by those who are either ignorant of the facts, 
or who wilfully misrepresent the case to suit a purpose, 
with the object of trying to create distrust on the part of 
workmen against the unions. It is often a cruel slander 
against honourable men, but it loses its effect on those 
for whom it is intended, although it does have the effect 
of imposing on the general public. 

§ 55. The following salaries are paid by some of the 
largest unions to their officers :— 

General secretaries: Engineers, annually, 234/.; 
Ironfounders, 130/; Boiler Makers and _ Iron-ship 
Builders, 156/.; Amalgamated Carpenters, 156/.; Brick- 
layers—Manchester Order, 208/.; London Order, 1562 ; 
Masons, 156/.; Plasterers, 1567. ; Printers, 130/.;3 Steam 
Engine Makers, 130/.; Tailors, 130/.; Shoemakers, 1204, 
It thus appears that the highest salary paid is under 
240/. per annum. The salaries of the presidents vary 
from Is. per meeting-night to 40/. a year; and the 
treasurers from Is. each attendance to 20/ a year; in 
neither case does it exceed the higher sums even in 
the largest and wealthiest societies. The local, or 
branch officers are paid according to the number of 
members, If we take 300 as the basis of computation, 
we shall find that their payments quarterly will average 
as follows :—Secretaries, from 12. 16s. 6a. in the Masons, 
2/7. 18s. Od. in the Engineers, 37 15s. in the Boiler 
Makers, to 5/ in the Ironfounders, which stands highest 
in the list ; so that 20/. per annum represents the highest 
payments to branch secretaries. The salaries of branch 
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presidents vary from 6s. 6d. per quarter, or 6d. per 
meeting-night, in the Engineers, to 13s. per quarter in 
the Masons and Ironfounders ; it rarely exceeds Is. per 
meeting-night. The payments to the branch treasurers 
vary from Is. per meeting-night to 5/. per quarter, the 
highest paid. The auditors are usually paid about 1s. 
per night when engaged on an audit, in some unions, 
however, they get as much as 6s. 6d. per quarter. These 
payments are so ridiculously small in comparison to the 
labour given, and especially when contrasted with the 
amounts paid in other societies, that the wonder is that 
anybody could be found foolish enough to believe that 
trade-union officials luxuriate in extravagant salaries, 
and that their appointments are mere sinecures, except 
in so far as they employ their time in meddling with 
labour disputes. 

§ 56. In the general cost of management must be 
included several items above and beyond the salaries 
paid to the officials, such as office rent, rent of rooms for 
the weekly meetings of the branches, printing, postage, 
delegations, and other necessary outlay arising out of 
the management of extensive organisations with branches 
in every part of the country, This expenditure again 
will fairly bear comparison with that of any similar 
societies and will show that it is not excessive ; in some 
instances scarcely adequate to the requirements of the 
association. (1) The office accommodation in all cases is 
moderate in the extreme, in some positively humble, 
when we consider the wealth of the union, the work to 
be done, and the uses to which the offices are put. The 
rent of the office of the Amalgamated Engineers, with 
an annual income of about 120,206/, is only 100/. 
yearly ; this serves as the residence of the secretary, the 
meeting place of the executive committee, which meets 
four or five times weekly, and as the place where all 
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parcels and packages are got ready and sent to all parts 
of the country. The same applies to every other general 
office. The annual income and rent of some of the prin- 
cipal societies are as follows. The Ironfounders, with an 
annual income of 35,000/, is 46/. yearly: The Amalga- 
mated Carpenters and Joiners, 39,8482, is about 80/, 
being 5 per cent. on the value of their own freehold, 
which cost nearly 1,600/. The Masons, 33,0142, 404. ; 
the total cost for secretary, office assistance, and rent in 
this society, with 373 branches, and 26,330 members, is 
only about 260/. per annum, a small item when com- 
pared with the income and the work. The Bricklayers, 
9,1512, 304; Boiler Makers, 39,3434, 40/7; Tailors, 
23,0482, 252.; Compositors, 6,7334, 30/.; Plasterers, 
5,4482, 100/.; Steam Engine Makers, 8,479/, 404. 

(2) The rent of rooms for the weekly meetings of 
the branches are an annually increasing item; at one 
time the club-rooms of public-houses were freely placed 
at the disposal of these societies, without payment of 
rent, the landlord recouping himself by the profits arising 
from the sale of intoxicating liquors sold during the 
evening. Of late years the members either drink a good 
deal less, or the landlords are less satisfied with the ex- 
penditure, and hence there is a charge for rent and gas. 
In many lodge rooms drink is absolutely prohibited 
during business hours, in all there is a tendency to the 
greatest moderation and even abstinence. There is also 
a growing desire to obtain rooms other than those in the 
public house, but they are not generally available, hence 
the public house is often a necessity and not a choice. 
School-rooms have often been applied for, but have been 
usually refused, so that the drinking shop has been simply 
a refuge on the principle of any port in a storm; it has 
resolved itself into Hobson’s choice—that, or nothing. 

§ 57. Printing and postage are usually large items of 
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expenditure in a trade-society for this simple reason, that 
every member is entitled to the fullest knowledge of 
every detail of the management and expenditure of the 
_ union, he has to be consulted in reference to and vote 
on every question affecting the conduct of the society | 
and the welfare of its members. Many of the larger 
unions have a monthly report or circular, with the masons 
it is fortnightly; there is also a quarterly report and then 
the annual; these have to be sent from the general office 
to the several branches, by whom they are delivered to 
the members. Some of the elaborate annual reports 
are models of excellence of arrangement ; every detail 
is given with a minuteness which few incorporated as- 
sociations would like to imitate, but which is essential 
for the full protection of all those who contribute to 
their funds. Very few published reports will bear com- 
parison with those of the Engineers, Ironfounders, 
Amalgamated Carpenters, Masons, Tailors, Boiler 
makers, and IJron-ship builders, and the Steam Engine 
makers either for fulness, completeness, or arrange- 
ment. After detailing every item of the branch and 
general office accounts, admirable summaries or tables 
are given, showing ata glance the sources and amount of 
income, and the expenditure in each branch of the society. 

§ 58. ‘Delegations’ represent the cost of sending dele- 
gates to various parts of the country on special business 
connected with the affairs of the society, such as in re- 
ference to disputes, arbitrations, conferences, special 
meetings, &c. It is here that is alleged that the ‘bloated 
delegates’ live like princes at the expense of their poorer 
brethren. But the payments are fixed by the members 
themselves and not by the delegates, they work according 
to a scale in which every item of costs is fixed—the class 
by which they shall travel, the allowance for hotel ex- 
penses, and the payments per diem—so that there is 
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little chance of luxurious living, or wasteful extravagance. 
It is no unusual thing for a delegate to expend more 
than his allowance, in which case he has to bear the 
extra costs himself. He looks upon his election as an 
honour, and will make some little sacrifice to keep up 
appearances when he is out on the society’s business. 
As a tule they are the select men of their trade, and 
they are in the habit of living respectably at home, and 
they expect similar comforts when away from home on 
business. 

§ 59. The investment of the funds of trade-unions is 
often an object of great anxiety in consequence of the 
necessity of their being at all times available for imme- 
diate use. For this reason very few of the unions have 
ever attempted to invest their funds in real property, 
Government securities, or commercial speculations of 
any kind. Their funds, therefore, as a rule, only realise 
the lowest rate of interest, as they are mostly on deposit 
in the joint-stock banks, or in the Post Office Savings’ 
Bank. At one time a most pernicious system was gene- 
rally adopted, namely, the publicans where the branches 
met were the treasurers for the funds, often having a 
large sum in hand, and the brewers and distillers were 
made the bankers, large deposits being often placed in 
their hands. Since the establishment of Post Office 
Savings’ Banks, and the alterations in the law regarding 
the funds of trade-unions, this system has almost totally 
disappeared. But it deserves to be recorded that very 
few cases occurred in which the union was defrauded by 
the publicans to whose care the funds were entrusted, 
even although at law these funds were not at that time 
recoverable, 

§ 60. It isa great misfortune that these large funds 
cannot be put to a better use than to be left at the 
bankers on deposit account ; but under existing circum- 
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stances, with the constant fluctuations in trade, with the 
possibility of a trade dispute always staring the unions 
in the face, it is scarcely possible to do otherwise. With 
a better understanding between the employer and the 
employed, with fewer strikes and lock-outs, these funds 
might be made available for building houses for their 
members on the pr’nciple of a mutual benefit building 
society, temporary loans to their prudent and_ thrifty 
members, and in other ways which would be for the 
advantage of the members, and at the same time bring 
profit to the society as an investment. 

§ 61. Among the many public and personal benefits 
conferred by trade-unions may be mentioned the follow- 
ing :—(1) The discipline enforced upon the members ; 
they are a law unto themselves. Everything is done 
regularly and with order. It is.a reign of law, self- 
zmposed and self-regulating ; the members are taught 
to rely first upon themselves, and then to support each 
other in case of need. Although submitting, as in all 
other cases, to the rule of the majority, the minority 
have the utmost freedom either to criticise, or to seek, 
by creating a majority, to amend anything in the rules 
and mode of action to which they object. Society itself 
is based on the same conditions, and every association 
must conform to these natural methods of self-govern- 
ment. (2) Discipline gives systematic force and energy 
to the general conclusions arrived at by the entire body 
of the members. As isolation is weakness, so unity is 
strength, not in funds alone, important as these are, but 
also in the energy of members, which by its indirect 
power exerts more influence than it often does by its 
direct action. This is the reason why strikes are fewer 
with powerful, wealthy, and well-organised societies like 
those of the engineers, ironfounders, carpenters, &c., than 
they are with small societies, or those recently established, 
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(3) The restraints of these societies are conducive to strict 
sobriety, for no one is allowed in the lodge rooms if in- 
toxicated ; moreover they engender a spirit of self-respect 
and at the same time a respect for the feelings of others 
with whom they are frequently brought into contact. 
(4) They inculcate thrift on the part of the members, 
for they are constantly discussing questions of ways and 
means, and have to look forward to times of depression 
or of discontent, and to provide the funds needful 
for any and every emergency. (5) They encourage 
emulation among their members both as to methods of 
work and skill, for a drone or a botch is alike the 
subject of ridicule and contempt, whereas a competent 
workman is the pride of the lodge and of the trade. 
(6) They have an educational and elevating tendency 
on the character of the individual, for as each member 
has the fullest opportunity of expressing his opinions on 
every point brought before the lodge, he seeks to acquit 
himself creditably before his brother members; he is thus 
fitted to debate matters of the highest importance, and is 
trained to reason on subjects which involve the interests 
of tens of thousands of persons beyond his own narrow 
circle. Asa means of political training, few associations 
can claim equal merit, although the full force and mean- 
ing of this influence are as yet in their infancy. 

§ 62. The scope and power of this influence is not 
confined to those who are members of the union, it 
extends more or less to all the workmen in the trade, 
for the organised energy of the union is felt everywhere, 
and. it affects the whole class of British workmen in 
all places and at all times. It is necessary therefore 
that the public should know accurately and fully the 
object of the unions, and the means by which they 
seek to obtain them, so that they may be able to estimate 
their value, criticise their deficiencies, and pass judg- 
ment on their acts and deeds, 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY AND TRADE-UNIONS. 


§ 1. PoLITICAL economy has been defined by Mr, 
‘Carlyle as ‘the dismal science ;’ a far better definition 
would be the ‘grab-all science, for its fundamental 
principles seem to be based on the quaker’s advice to 
his son: ‘Make money, honestly if you can, but make 
money. Many writers on political economy appear to 
have been blessed with the notion that the be-all and 
end-all of existence is the accumulation of wealth; they 
endeavour to raise the low selfishness of human nature 
into the dignity of a scientific law, and then they worship 
it as the grand idea of humanity. The Right Honour- 
able G. J. Goschen, M.P., in a speech delivered in the 
House of Commons, June 29, 1877,-on the proposal 
to assimilate the county to the borough franchise, said 
that ‘it appeared to him that political economy had 
been dethroned in that House, and that philanthropy 
had been allowed to take its place. Political economy 
was the bugbear of the working class, and philanthropy 
was its idol.’ He opposed the motion because, in his 
opinion, ‘the reign of numbers, if it endangered nothing 
else, endangered political economy.’ In other words, 
political economy and philanthropy are incompatible, 
ergo, as a sequence to such logic, Christianity is a farce, 


and the teachings of Christ are a delusion and a snare. 
O02 
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§ 2. There would appear to be more truth in 
the allegations of the right honourable gentleman than 
most persons are disposed to admit, for if we compare 
side by side the doctrines of Christianity and the theories 
put forward by political economists, we shall discover 
some things which can scarcely be reconciled, and con- 
sequently if we accept the one we shall find that we 
must discard the other. For example, Christianity 
says, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself;’ ‘Do 
unto others as ye would that men should do unto you ;’ 
‘Love one another ;’ ‘ Bear ye one another's burthens ;’ 
passages of similar import could be cited in abundance, 
but these are enough. Political economy on the other 
hand, practically says, love thyself; seek thine own ad- 
vantage ; promote thine own welfare; put money in 
thy purse ; the welfare of others is not thy business, let 
them see to it for themselves. It is for the Christian 
Church to rebut these materialistic theories in so far 
as they are incompatible with, or run counter to, the 
doctrines of the New Testament. The object of the 
following pages is to combat some of the axioms of 
economical writers in so far as they affect labour, and 
the condition of the masses of the people who work that 
they may live. 

§ 3. Political economists, or those who assume to 
speak in their name, assure us ‘that there is a science of 
production, definite, distinct, exact, the axioms of which 
are as universal and demonstrable as those of astronomy, 
the practical rules of which are as simple and familiar 
as those of arithmetic.’ ‘But when we come to study 
the science we certainly do not find this agreement 
amongst its professors. Agreement is the last thing 
they think of. There are, indeed, few subjects of human 
thought on which there is less. There are hardly ten 
generalisations in the whole science on which all the 
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writers are at one, and that not on the details but on 
the first principles ; not on intricate points of practice, 
but on the general laws of production. Indeed we find 
ourselves not in a science properly so called at all, but a 
collection of warm controversies on social questions.’ 
Thus wrote Mr. Frederic Harrison in the. ‘Fortnightly 
Review’ of June 1865. 

§ 4. What was true at that time is even more true 
now, for during the intervening years many of the 
theories then current have been modified, others have 
been completely abandoned, and consequently the con- 
clusions based upon them have been altogether discarded. 
Mr. Francis D. Yonge, in 1866, and subsequently Mr. 
Thornton, in 1869, so effectually demolished the wage- 
fund theory, that Mr. John Stuart Mill gave it up as 
untenable ; whilst Mr. Harrison has thrown so much 
discredit upon the favourite maxim of supply and 
demand that it requires considerable hardihood on the 
part of public writers to reproduce it in its original nude 
state, without some kind of decent clothing so as to 
avoid shocking the sensibility of those who have a 
modicum of faith still left in the higher attributes of 
human nature. 

§ 5. The glibness with which some writers and 
talkers treat this subject, the air of infinite wisdom which 
they assume, and the over-weening confidence with which 
they propound their crude notions, would be ludicrous, 
were it not for the mischievous consequences which too 
often result from their absurd blunders and false theories, 
the effects of which are disastrous to those who are 
misled by them, for many persons are too ignorant to 
detect the gross errors which underlie these plausible 
utterances, and therefore they act upon them as though 
they were gospel truths. Mr. Harrison, in the article 
above quoted, very clearly points out that the wisest 
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and greatest of our economical writers base many of 
their conclusions on a theory of political society which 
they themselves have worked out, and to accept the one 
without the other is a folly of which only spurious 
economists and ill-informed writers would be guilty. 
He further says that many of the so-called laws of 
political economy are only partially true, that they may 
be applicable under certain circumstances and given 
conditions, but that even then we must be quite sure 
that all the facts are accurately noted and stated, or else 
we shall be blundering and groping in the dark like a 
blind man among the tombs. 

§ 6. What we have here to deal with is political 
economy as applied to industry and profits, to produc- 
tion and distribution, and at the very threshold we are 
met by confusion and want of accurate definition. It is 
not so easy, as some superficial writers imagine, to 
define absolutely the objects and scope of their favourite 
science. If we examine the several treatises which have 
been published from the time of Adam Smith down to 
the work of Professor Fawcett, we shall find that a great 
variety of subjects are discussed having more or less 
reference to the theory of government as a whole, only 
that some of these writers avoid certain matters, which 
others, such for instance as Mr. Mill, embrace as having 
a direct bearing on the questions of production, distribu- 
tion and value, as forming part of the economy of 
government. 

§ 7. Great differences of opinion seem to exist as to 
the precise meaning of the ‘science, and as to the 
object which it professes to teach. Mr. McLeod says 
that it is ‘the science of the laws which regulate the 
exchangeable relations of quantities ;’ while Archbishop 
Whately-defines it as ‘the science of values;’ but Mr. 
Mill objects that in this definition the consideration of 
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value regards the distribution of wealth too exclusively 
of the production of it. 

§ 8. In the preface to a recent edition of Mr. 
Malthus’s ‘ Definitions in Political Economy’ occurs the 
following :—‘ The questions which the science of political 
economy embraces may for the most part be ranged 
under two separate heads—the one of them relating to 
the interchange of commodities, or the proportion in 
which they exchange for each other ; and the other to 
their distribution, or the proportion in which they are 
divided into the three several groups of wages, rent, and 
profits, which form the primary revenues of mankind, 
from which all other revenues are cither mediately or 
immediately derived.” This writer does not appear to 
understand that there is another question which precedes 
both interchange and distribution—namely, production, 
without which neither of the others could exist. If 
political economists could once settle the laws and values 
attaching to production, exchange and distribution could 
then be much more easily defined and explained. 

§ 9. The following definition by Mr. John Stuart 
Mill is much more comprehensive :—‘ Writers on _poli- 
tical economy profess to teach, or to investigate, the 
nature of wealth, and the laws of its production and 
distribution ; including, directly or remotely, the opera- 
tion of all the causes by which the condition of mankind, 
or of any society of human beings, in respect of this 
universal object of human desire, is made prosperous or 
the reverse.’ It will be seen that the aspirations and 
objects of human desire, the motives and incentives to 
human action, are embraced within the scope and com- 
pass of Mr. Mill’s definition. Now these are variable, 
and vary according to circumstances and the state of 
society, political and other events, as well as those 
causes which are purely industrial and social, may and 
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do influence men, both as to production and distribu- 
tion, and consequently the whole of these will affect the 
application of economic laws and theories in regard to 
wealth. 

§ 10. The definition of the very first term employed 
by political economists to denote the object of their 
investigations—namely, wealth, is scarcely settled in a 
manner sufficiently definite for scientific treatment, 
although in a general sense it is clear enough for all 
practical purposes. Mr. Malthus thus defines the term 
wealth: ‘The material objects necessary, useful, or 
agreeable to man, which have required some portion of 
human exertion to appropriate or produce. Mr. Mill 
says that wealth means ‘all useful or agreeable things 
which possess exchangeable value.’ Exchangeable 
value, according to Mr. Mill, is thus made not only an 
attribute of wealth, but its very essence, the absolute 
condition of its existence ; and yet it seems tolerably 
evident that it is not the sole condition, but one only of 
several, and that although perhaps its chief characteristic, 
other and very important elements may co-exist along 
with it, and form a distinct feature in its composition. 
The exchangeable value of a book, a picture, a piece of 
sculpture, a public building, or other works of art, is not 
the sole measure of its value even in the sense of wealth, 
for it has an intrinsic value of its own apart from the 
price it would fetch in the market, which is its exchange- 
able value. So it is of inventions and many other 
things. 

§ 11. The sources of wealth are stated by Mr. 
Malthus to be ‘land, labour, and capital. The two 
original sources are land and labour, but the aid which 
labour receives from capital is applied so early, and is so 
very necessary in the production of wealth, that it may 
be considered as a third source.’ In a certain sense all 
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this may be true, but it is hardly accurate enough for a 
scientific treatise in which the laws of the science are 
expounded and applied. The resources of Nature, or 
material agents, are the sources of wealth; labour is the 
means by which they are utilised and made productive ; 
capital is the accumulated results of this labour, over 
and above that which is required for immediate con- 
sumption, 

§ 12. Nature, the ‘bountiful mother of us all, is the 
source of all wealth—in some places she is profuse in 
her supplies, in other places she is niggardly in the 
“extreme ; in some parts of the world land produces in 
abundance with very little labour, in other parts great 
skill, toil, and capital are required in order to make it 
produce anything at all. So it is with animal life: in 
some countries they reproduce with excessive rapidity, 
the fowls of the air are plentiful for food, while the ever- 
flowing sea and its tributaries the rivers which flow into 
it yield a supply of fish which is almost inexhaustible. 
Insects are a means whereby plants are fertilised and 
varieties produced, and in some cases even of accumu- 
lating food for the use of man, as, for instance, bees, 
which collect and deposit their honey. Electricity and 
light are now as much sources of wealth as land and 
water, inasmuch as by mechanical appliances they are 
made to serve the purposes of man, and to yield a 
profitable return for the skill, labour, and capital em- 
ployed in collecting these forces of Nature, making them 
subservient to the control of the worker, and effective 
for present and future use. To quote Mr. Mill: ‘Nature, 
however, does more than supply materials, she also sup- 
plies powers. The matter of the globe is not an inert 
recipient of forms and properties impressed by human 
hands; it has active energies by which it co-operates 
with, and may even be used as a substitute for, labour.’ 
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§ 13. By labour these natural agents are increased, 
extended, and developed—that which was wild is culti- 
vated, domesticated, and stored; Nature is no longer 
left to herself, for human intelligence is brought to bear 
on her apparently capricious wealth-producing capa- 
bilities, and that which was formerly, to all appearances, 
strangely spasmodic, is now made permanently recur- 
rent; where originally there were alternations of abun- 
dance and of scarcity, there is now a perpetual supply, 
certain and regular; or if this cannot in all cases be 
effected, the superabundance of one year is stored for 
the use of the succeeding one, so that the waste of 
Nature is made to become the wealth of the human race. 
By acquiring an accurate knowledge of the laws of 
Nature we are able to avoid to a great extent the incon- 
veniences arising from dearths and droughts; the lack 
of moisture is provided for by irrigation, and floods 
which, if left to themselves, would desolate and destroy, 
are confined within proper bounds, and by the use of 
channels, as a means of transport, they are converted 
into substantial benefits for commercial. and trading 
purposes. The causes which have a tendency from time 
to time to destroy animal and vegetable life are all 
accurately noted, and means are used to prevent the 
ravages, which would otherwise result from the neglect of 
precautions, being to any great extent disastrous, and at 
the same time the breeds of the former and the produce 
of the latter are permanently improved. All this and 
more is done by labour, so that although labour may not 
be, in a technical sense, a source of wealth, it is certainly 
the active means by which it is produced, accumulated, 
and rendered available. In point of fact, labour is the 
great agent in production—it is the cause of wealth, as 
well as the means by which it is created. 

§ 14. The wealth of a country consists not only in 
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the accumulated stores of produce which may be of an 
exchangeable value, but also of the natural resources 
which are capable of being developed and made produc- 
tive, whether in the present or in the future ; it embraces 
all those natural agents which may be utilised and 
turned to account, and also the labour by which these 
may be made productive and reproductive, and thereby 
add to the available means of subsistence of the whole 
nation. Hence human skill and labour are but dormant 
wealth, just as much as the minerals that are still under 
the surface, or the land that remains barren for want of 
cultivation, i 

§ 15. Capital is that portion of the product of human 
agency which is available for present and future use in 
making reproductive that which is stored by human 
labour. It may be represented by stock, plant, or 
money, all of which are convertible for the purposes of 
further production. But there is still another element 
which is, to all intents and purposes, capital—namely, 
credit, for a good name is often equivalent to the largest 
capital. Without capital, labour would be slow, if not 
paralysed ; without labour, capital would be so much 
unproductive waste. Labour is often looked upon as a 
mere agent in production, whereas it is the active force ; 
capital is its handmaid—a good servant, but too fre- 
quently a bad master. 

§ 16. Labour has been defined by Mr. Malthus as 
‘the exertions of human beings employed with a view 
to remuneration.’ Mr. Mill goes further, and says that 
‘Labour is either bodily or mental, or, to express the 
distinction more comprehensively, either muscular or 
nervous; and it is necessary to include in the idea not 
solely the exertion itself, but all feelings of a disagree- 
able kind, all bodily inconvenience or mental annoyance, 
connected with the employment of one’s thoughts, or 
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muscles, or both, in a partial occupation.’ Surely this is 
the lowest possible view of labour. If it be true, then, 
as a natural consequence, labour must be degrading, not 
ennobling ; and therefore no one need feel surprise if 
the workman cease to take a pride in that which is dis- 
agreeable and annoying, and only does it with the one 
aim— namely, of screwing out of the employer the largest 
possible amount in the shape of wages for the least 
possible quantity of work in the shape of labour. This 
is the natural conclusion from such teaching, and it has 
already produced a plentiful crop of baneful results. 

§ 17. In trying to ascertain the relative position 
which capital and labour bear to each other, we must 
define the meaning of those terms, and discover the 
exact relationship which ought to exist between them. 
Labour and capital are not commodities in the ordinary 
sense in which that term is employed, for labour is the 
creator of commodities, and capital provides the means 
of subsistence during their manufacture, and the market 
wherein they may be bought, sold, or exchanged. A 
commodity is the product of labour, or of labour and 
capital combined; it is a something which can be 
bought, sold, or exchanged—that is, transferred from 
one person to another. Labour as such cannot be thus 
transferred. The time and skill of the labourer may be 
given in exchange for so much wages, in money or in 
kind, but it is the product of the worker which is bought, 
not the worker; that which he has produced can be 
valued and paid for in cash, but the same thing can be 
again reproduced in equal, varying, or augmented 
quantities for another customer on the following or 
succeeding days. The raw materials with which the 
labourer works are commodities, so are the things 
manufactured by his skill and labour; but the producer 
is the same, always the same. A piano is a commodity, 
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but the sounds it emits under the hands of a skilful 
performer could scarcely be called a commodity, for 
they cannot be transferred to another, although the 
music may in a sense be purchased for the pleasure of 
those who attend the performance and listen to its 
Strains. 

§ 18. Mr. Frederic Harrison justly observes that 
‘there are three grand features in which /adour differs 
from a commodity. Firstly, every seller of wares, even 
a hawker, has by the hypothesis a svock, a realised store, 
a portable visible thing—a commodity.’ ‘In the second 
place, in most cases the seller of a commodity can send 
it, or carry it about from place to place and market to 
market, with perfect ease. He need not be on the spot, 
he generally can send a sample, he usually treats by 
correspondence. A merchant sits in his counting-house, 
and by a few letters and forms transports and distributes 
the subsistence of a whole city from continent to conti- 
nent. In other cases—as the shopkeeper—the ebb and 
flow of passing multitudes supply the locomotion for 
him. This is the true market. Here competition acts 
rapidly, fully, simply, and fairly. It is totally otherwise 
with a day labourer, who has no commodity to sell. He 
must be himself present at every market—which means 
costly personal locomotion. He cannot correspond with 
his employer ; he cannot send a sample of his strength ; 
nor do employers knock at his cottage door. This is 
not a market.’ ‘In a word, there is no real market, no 
true scale of a commodity, where vendor and wares are 
one and the same, and that one a man, totally without 
resources or provisions for himself, with the wants of a 
citizen and a family at home.’ There never was but one 
true labour market, and that was where a slave was sold 
like a chattel; but here it is not with the slaves that the 
bargain is made, but with the trader who owns them, as 
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it is with the owner of horses or cattle. ‘Thirdly (and 
this is the important point), the labourer has not got a 
commodity to sell, because what he seeks to do is not 
to exchange products, but to combine to produce. When 
a buyer and seller meet, in market or out, the bargain is 
made, the price is paid, the goods change hands, they 
part—the contract is complete, the transaction ends. 
Even where, as in complex dealings, the bargain is pro- 
longed, it is a dealing in specific goods. It is not the 
formation of a continuous relation which, for the work- 
man at least, absorbs and determines his whole life. If 
the trader fails to do business with one customer, he 
turns to another. The business over, he leaves him 
perhaps for ever. In any case, the contract is a contract 
for the sale (ze. simple transfer) of one specific thing. 
How totally different is this from the relations of em- 
ployer and employed! This is permanent, or rather 
continuous; it involves the entire existence of one at 
least ; it implies sustained co-operation. This is no 
contract to sell something, it is the contract to do some- 
thing, it is a contract of partnership or joint activity, it 
is an association involving every side of life.’ ‘ Nothing 
is more fallacious than to call labour questions simply a 
matter of wages or money.’ ‘It would be as right to 
speak of every trader needing a partner, every woman 
ready for marriage, every applicant for a post of trust, 
as having a commodity to sell. ‘The engagement of a 
workman for hire is an instance of a voluntary combina- 
tion of energies and capacities. The union of capitalists 
and labourers is, in the highest sense, a partnership 
involving a real equality of duties and powers—they 
finding the strength, the patience, the manual skill, the 
physical exhaustion; he finding the management, the 
machinery, the immediate means of subsistence, and, by 
rights, the protection of all kind’ ‘He and they are as 
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necessary to each other as men in any relation of life. 
They can affect each other as intimately for good and 
for bad as any partners whatever. The dignity of their 
work and lives rests in their knowing and performing 
their mutual duties and their common tasks. Applied 
to this noble and intimate relation of life—this grand 
institution of society—the language of the market or of 
barter is a cruel and senseless cant.’ Noble words 
these, Mr. Harrison! and they contain the kernel of the 
whole question. 

§ 19. Labour, as defined by Mr. Malthus, is inexact, 
inasmuch as it is not necessary that it should be ‘em- 
ployed’ in the sense in which he has used that term, 

-much less that it be employed with a view to ‘remunera- 
tion.’ Labour may be defined as the act of ‘production,’ 
which, in its turn, may be said to be ‘the creation of 
objects which constitute wealth,’ and the produce of 
labour is ‘the portion of wealth created by production.’ 
But obviously these fall short of a full and true definition, 
for many things are produced by labour which do not 
constitute wealth in the sense in which it is used by Mr. 
Mill, and hence he and others have contended that the 
word ‘utility’ should be introduced with a view to qualify 
‘objects’ in their relation to wealth. But even ‘utility’ 
is not the sole measure of value, for beauty in design and 
workmanship is an important element of consideration 
above and beyond mere utility. The term labour as 
used by economists is often circumscribed and narrow ; 
it does not always mean industry ; for this ‘term generally 
implies more superintendence and less bodily exertion 
than labour; and it does not merely mean occupation.’ 
But for our purpose we will use the term labour as 
meaning ‘that bodily, or mental exertion, or both com- 
bined, which is brought into exercise or is employed 
with a view to remuneration. In this sense the one 
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great object of labour is pay in the shape of wages, and 
it is here that the greatest possible divergence will be 
found in the views expressed by political economists 
both as to value and price. Those who insist that labour 
is a commodity must remember that it is the man or 
the trader who owns the commodity who, according to 
usage and custom, has the right to fix its price and the 
conditions of its sale, as the seller of all other commodi- 
ties does. In all cases, except labour, it is the seller, 
not the purchaser, who fixes the price for the article, 
but in the case of labour the purchaser or employer 
assumes the right to fix the price and enforce conditions. 
Slowly and by degrees the workmen have been learning 
that they have the right to fix the price for their labour: 
this is one of the lessons which they have been taught 
by the ‘science’ which is continually dinned into their 
ears, and no sooner do they begin to see the value of the 
weapon put into their hands and to use it for their own 
advantage, than the expounders of the science turn 
round upon them and denounce them for their arrogance 
in assuming to dictate to employers what wages they 
shall give, or the terms upon which they will consent to be 
employed. If labour be a commodity the seller has 
the sole right of fixing its price, and employers must 
accept in full the obvious results of their own persistent 
teaching. 

§ 20. In estimating the value of labour no doubt 
much the same means must be used as in estimating the 
value of commodities, such, for instance, as its varying 
quantity and quality, and also its mediate and immediate 
uses. But other considerations have to be taken into 
account beyond the mere present means of subsistence, 
provision must be made for sickness, accidents, old age, 
family necessities, and the contingencies of out of work. 
Labour cannot, as a rule, be stored, except in isolated 
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circumstances, as, for instance, where an employer retains 
the services of a workman, although there is no work to 
be done, for the reason that he could not easily replace 
that special skill when it was required, if once he allowed 
the workman to migrate elsewhere in search of employ- 
ment. These cases are, however, singularly rare, and do 
not affect the general question or narrow its application. 

§ 21. In fixing the price of commodities the first 
thing to be done is to calculate the cost of production ; 
this is the only true basis of price, upon this all other 
conditions must rest; next in importance is the cost of 
distribution, including transit and all other charges inci- 
dental thereto; and lastly should come profits, including 
cost of plant and machinery, interest on capital, losses . 
in trade, and all other items appertaining to the em- 
ployer, and for which he is liable. If the cost of pro- 
duction be too great, the appliances of machinery, the 
division of labour, the economical use of the raw material 
must be studied and applied ; if the cost of distribution 
be too great, economy in management and transit saould 
be enforced; but it is neither reasonable nor right that 
excessive reductions should be continually made in wages 
for the purpose of keeping up profits, or of paying the 
exorbitant interest for accommodation which in too 
many instances is paid, or at least promised, for loans. 

§ 22. Competition is of great use in regulating the 
price of commodities, and in preventing the growth of 
monopolies, but it is seldom that it is so absolutely un- 
restrictive as many even well-informed persons imagine. 
Adam Smith, with that clear insight, and accurate know- 
ledge of life which he so eminently. possessed, pointed 
out that combinations among masters, either directly or 
tacitly, enabled them to fix the price of labour or to re- 
gulate it ; and at the present time the price of iron, coal, 
corn, cloth, cotton goods, and, indeed, almost every con- 
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ceivable commodity is more or less fixed by the great 
traders who not unfrequently ‘rig the market’ to suit 
their own purposes, just as the ‘bears’ on ‘Change’ 
manipulate the share market, running the price of secu- 
rities up and down with a nimbleness which is perfectly 
astounding and too often ruinous. Even the money 
market is subject to similar fluctuations: the price of 
money (not its value) is determined by the directors 
of the Bank of England in a way not easily understood 
by the general public ; the current rates are advanced or 
they recede like the ebb and flow of the tide ; the effect 
is seen, but not the manipulation; the result is indicated 
by a barometer entirely their own, the reading of which 
is as incomprehensible as hieroglyphics, except to the 
initiated few. 3 

§ 23. It iscertainly somewhat singular, to say the 
least of it, that the cheaper money is, the more depressed 
is trade, and in proportion as it is dear so is trade pros- 
perous. This seems to be at direct variance with the 
axiom of political economy which says that cheapness 
is the cause of increased production, and consequently 
of increased consumption, for in this instance it is in an 
inverse ratio to both. 

§ 24. But ‘unlimited competition’ has its dark side 
as well as its useful one, as anyone can see by the eager- 
ness with which traders endeavour to undersell each 
other. The methods adopted by some traders would 
scarcely commend themselves to the consciences of 
moralists, if they could only see the ‘tricks of trade’ and 
the too often dishonest practices which are employed. 
Worthless goods are palmed off on the unwary instead 
of those answering to the sample shown when the order 
is solicited ; this shameful exchange is only discovered 
when it is too late to recover the money paid or damages 
for the fraud committed. If a poor Whitechapel bird- 
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catcher paints a sparrow, and sells it for a bullfinch, he 
is usually within easy distance of a police-court where 
the punishment is sharp if not always short. Buta ‘trades- 
man’ is sometimes found guilty of painting the heads 
of nearly worthless or at least inferior sheep, and passing 
them off as real Southdowns, and when detected, he is 
carpeted and summarily dismissed. Guns are manu- 
factured and sold, whose great merit lies in the fact that 
they maim the shooter but do not injure the person fired 
at. Shells are sold which will not explode—no great 
harm in that; but ships are built which only carry their 
living freight to a watery grave. 

§ 25. Much of the loss of trade in the markets of the 
world, which is so frequently deplored by English manu- 
facturers, is due to the fact that they shipped worthless 
goods, mere shoddy, as though it were meant to show 
how English workmen could be taught to scamp their 
work and at the same time gloss it over to make it ap- 
pear of good British quality. The term ‘Brummagem’ 
does not now merely apply to the great midland town 
of hardware and radical notoriety, it applies equally to 
Sheffield goods, Lancashire cottons, Yorkshire woollens, 
and, indeed, to almost every kind and variety of manu- 
factured goods prepared specially for exportation. At 
home houses are ‘built to sell;’ we are poisoned by adul- 
teration, which even recent legislation is quite unable 
to stop. But this is not all, the honest and upright 
trader is often undersold and ruined by the mere specu- 
lator and swindler, who buys on credit, lives on credit, 
- sells the goods for less than their actual cost, and then,— 
well,—cheats his creditors, passes through the bankruptcy 
court, pays a composition of a shilling in the pound, and 
begins again with a fresh batch of victims and dupes. 
Honourable competition, like fair professional rivalry, is 


beneficial to trade, commerce, and industry, but where 
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honour ends and fraud begins is but a step, and too 
many trespass beyond that fine-drawn line. 

§ 26. Buying in the cheapest and selling in the 
dearest market is another of the laws of this science 
which has its good and its bad side. In order to obtain 
a profit the manufacturer must be able to sell at a 
higher price than the cost of production ; but this axiom 
has more to do with the middle-man, or trader, than 
with the manufacturer; and a sharp buyer with plenty 
of capital will ever be on the alert for cheap bargains— 
these are plentiful enough, as persons are always to be 
found whose necessities compel them to ‘sell at a sacrifice’ 
in order to meet the requirements of pressing creditors. 
There are also, be it remembered, ‘sharp’ manufacturers, 
who manufacture only ‘bargains’—goods cheap and 
nasty, specially prepared for sale rooms, annual sales, 
and mock auctions. Here we have the principle of 
buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest market 
in full operation, without check or hindrance. But the 
worst phase of this practice was exhibited some years 
ago in the export trade to Australia, to the Cape 
Colony, and other places, where it was found that the 
goods when imported were absolutely worthless. The 
natural consequence of this spurious trading has been, 
of late years, to produce a reaction and depression 
which have brought ruin upon manufacturers, traders, 
and shippers, and given a bad name to the country 
from which the wares were sent. The principles which 
underlie the expression buying in the cheapest and 
selling in the dearest market, in the hands of honest 
traders, are valuable as a means of indicating the great 
difference between buying and selling, and the rules 
which should govern both. But one of the evils which 
sometimes arise from the too free use of such generalisa- 
tions may be seen in the conduct of some workmen, 
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who, accepting the doctrine in all its bareness, stripped 
of its proper qualifications, give the least possible labour 
for the highest wages which they can manage to obtain 
from an employer. It is this absence of morality in 
contracts of which we complain, both in labour and in 
trade ; and the laws of political economy do not supply 
us with any sufficient checks against the abuse of 
principles which are only useful if properly and honestly 
applied. ; 

§ 27. With regard to the wages of labour, the usual 
doctrine of political economists is that wages, like prices, 
are governed by the laws of supply and demand ; that 
these laws are natural laws; that they cannot be perma- 
nently set aside ; that a rise of wages cannot be effected 
by artificial means, and that combinations and strikes 
cannot resist a reduction in a falling market. In other 
words, that wages and prices are absolutely the result of 
laws and forces which cannot be overruled, and which 
are as resistless as physical laws. How far this is so 
will be seen subsequently. The laws of supply and 
demand undoubtedly exercise an influence upon the 
wages of labour as they do upon the prices of com- 
modities, although not in the same ratio, inasmuch as 
many circumstances are in operation to influence the 
one which do not at all affect the other. But even in 
the matter of commodities the laws of supply and 
demand are by no means absolute, as every manu- 
facturer knows, for very frequently the supply precedes 
the demand, and, in fact, creates it; and even where 
this is not the case, the demand is stimulated by the 
supply to such an extent as to be nearly equal in force 
to the power which created it. If the theory put for- 
ward were true at all, the demand should precede the 
supply, the latter being, in fact, merely the means of 
satisfying a want which had previously existed. The 
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history of industry supplies us with plenty of examples 
which show that this is not at any time absolutely true, 
never more than partially true, and evidence could be 
given in abundance in support of this view. Everywhere 
shrewd speculators strive to invent a want by stimu- 
lating a desire. Even when this is accomplished the 
article is subject to conditions which materially affect 
the price—a monopoly, for instance. Take for example 
water: all persons require water, but does supply and 
demand fix the amount of the water rate ? or is it some 
other supreme and all-powerful authority? It certainly 
is not competition, for generally there is none. So it is 
with the price of labour. There are causes, not always 
seen in operation, which affect the rate of wages in this 
or that place ; sometimes they are altogether inexplicable, 
but whether seen or unseen they are felt in their full 
force, and are often almost irresistible. The laws of 
supply and demand, to have and to exercise all the 
power over prices and wages claimed for them by 
political economists, should be detached from all other 
influences ; competition should be free, and unaccom- 
panied by any restrictions. This is altogether impos- 
sible, and consequently there must be some defect in the 
theory as it is usually stated which in effect prevents its 
being universally applied. 

§ 28. The limitation of supply is one of the funda- 
mental principles of the science of political economy. 
Whenever there is a ‘glut,’ or the market is overstocked, 
or when there is a cessation or a decrease in the demand 
for the article or articles, either cease to produce, or 
so diminish the production that the stock on. hand 
shall not become burdensome by reason of its excessive 
quantity, or liable to loss through depreciation in value, 
or unremunerative because the sale is so long deferred 
that it will not repay to capital a fair interest for being 
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so long ‘locked up’ instead of being convertible into 
cash, ready to be made reproductive or available for 
present use. And the doctrine is a just and reasonable 
one with regard to all commodities, inasmuch as a 
glutted market necessitates a sacrifice somewhere ; 
moreover, almost all kinds of goods deteriorate in value 
if they are too long in stock. The regulation of the 
supply has therefore an important bearing upon prices, 
sometimes even to the extent of being able to govern 
them, as manufacturers and traders well know. But 
the limitation of the supply does not always mean a 
limitation of the production, for in articles that are not 
perishable, or do not lose much by being kept in stock, 
the production is often continuous, and the stock is 
correspondingly increased ; but the supply sent to the 
markets is regulated by the price which it will comnfand 
at ready sales, or it is withheld in order to command the 
price desired. There might even be the same demand, 
that is, in the sense of being required for use by the 
consumer, but in consequence of other circumstances the 
intended purchasers cannot or will not pay the price 
fixed by the seller. The articles are then practically 
withdrawn from the market until other bidders are pre- 
pared to pay the higher price demanded by the dealers. 
The only object here sought is to maintain a price below 
which the dealer will not sell, or it may be to obtain a 
higher price than that for which the article was pre- 
viously sold. All this is reasonable enough up to a 
given point, but sometimes dealers form themselves into 
what is called a ‘ring,’ and then they are absolutely able 
to ‘rig’ and rule the markets. This was eminently the 
case with the ‘coal ring’ a few years since, when coal 
was advanced to almost starvation prices. 

§ 29. If it be right to limit the supply of one com- 
modity, why not of another? If labour be a commodity, 
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as the economists say, why should not the workmen 
also limit the supply of their labour, either by withdraw- 
ing the surplus hands out of the market, or by working 
less hours, and thereby giving others a chance of sharing 
in the amount of work, and consequently of the wages 
offered by employers? And yet, whenever workmen 
scek to apply the principle of limitation of supply by 
acting upon it for themselves, they are denounced as 
though they had committed a crime, whereas they are 
only adapting themselves to the laws and teachings of 
political economy. 

§ 30. If the supply of anything be in excess of the 
demand for it, common sense would seem to Say, 
‘Reduce the quantity, unless, indeed, you can afford to 
lay in a store for future use with a certainty that the 
demand will revive, or that it is not permanently but 
only temporarily diminished.’ This is clearly the law as 
taught by political economists to working men; but 
when they strive to put it in practice by limiting the 
supply of their own labour, which they are told is a 
commodity, and subject to the same rules as other 
commodities, they are then gravely informed that the 
principle is vicious, unsound, and inapplicable. Who 
can forget the terrible outcry against the miners for 
their alleged attempt to limit the output of coal? In 
whom did they find a defender? Either the law is 
sound and general in its application, or it is partial in 
its operation and unsound as a principle. There cannot 
be one set of economical axioms for the capitalists and 
another set for the workmen, and still another set for 
the dealers or distributors. The fact is, the theory of 
supply and demand is only partially true, and is subject 
to many modifications according to circumstances, and 
therefore it does not constitute an immutable law of an 
exact science. 
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§ 31. Over-Population—In order to remedy the 
“state of things complained of, and to prevent a con- 
stantly recurring glut of commodities, or a scarcity of 
employment, or, in other words, a surplus of labour in 
proportion to the demand for labourers, some political 
economists, nay, most of them since the time of Mr. 
Malthus, have suggested various checks to population. 
Some of those advocated are good and reasonable, such 
as abstention from early marriages, self-restraint and 
continence on the part of both men and women. Others, 
on the contrary, have propounded theories and pro- 
mulgated views which are as repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of physiological science as they are repulsive 
to morals and dangerous to the social well-being of 
voung persons, and particularly to those of the gentler 
sex. If political economy can do nothing better than 
suggest checks to population as a means of balancing 
supply and demand as applied to labour, the sooner its 
professors seek some other occupation the better; es- 
pecially will it be so for those who, believing in their 
nostrums, may seek to apply them in actual life as a 
panacea for the social evils under which they groan and 
suffer. 

§ 32. Destruction of Machinery.—In the earlier labour 
struggles of this country, when the use of machinery 
was first introduced, the poor half-starved workpeople 
looked on the relentless machine as a monster of cruelty, 
the invention of an evil spirit with the object of crush- 
ing still further the helpless and hapless toilers for 
a bare subsistence. And what wonder? How could 
they see into the far future, and calculate the untold 
blessings which this newly-discovered power would 
confer on the human race? They could only see the 
present, feel the pangs of hunger, and curse the machine 
which deprived them of the means of procuring bread, 
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Machinery has at the outset, in numberless instances, 
been the immediate cause of reducing to poverty those 
who were dependent from day to day on the labour 
of their hands. Hence we find in the records of the past 
ample evidence that there existed an intense aversion to 
the employment of machines, and that the half-starved 
people sought to avenge themselves upon the employers 
by destroying their machinery. Sad work this, foolish 
too; but was there no reason, no excuse? Others have 
opposed the progress of science with not one iota of the 
excuse or sense of wrong which stung these poor people 
into resistance. All classes and all sections have in 
their time been guilty of similar absurdities and even 
crimes, when some newly-discovered principles have 
been applied which to their imaginations appeared to be 
in opposition to their own cherished theories. In the 
annals of industry, science, art, government, religion, 
and philosophy, there are many dark chapters which 
tell of martyrdoms, of suffering, of persecution, of abso- 
lute devastation caused by ignorant people against new 
discoveries. Even in ‘Liberal Birmingham’ Dr. Priest- 
ley’s library was destroyed, and his home burnt, because 
he held opinions heterodox to the orthedoxy of the 
place. History is full of these examples of resistance to 
progress, social, political, and scientific, in which not 
only the uninformed masses have taken part, but also 
the educated, ‘the enlightened, and the wealthy, espe- 
cially when what was called their interests were attacked. 
It is indeed doubtful if even the destruction of machinery 
by an infuriated mob, bad as it is, is more to be depre- 
cated than some of the economical theories which have 
from time to time been advocated—such, for instance, 
as the special methods for checking the increase of 
population which have been proposed ; both parties pro- 
fess to have the same end in view, but they are equally 
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opposed to the principles of morals and to the common 
weal. 

§ 33. In later times other and far better plans have 
been adopted by working men, the most important 
being shortening the hours of labour, and thereby taking 
advantage of the increase of production caused by the 
use of machinery and the division of labour, The 
masters, in order to effect a limitation of supply, blow 
out their furnaces, or, in mills, run short time, the object 
in both cases being the same. If production, or, in 
other words, supply, is more than equal to the demand, 
common sense would seem to point to the necessity of 
reducing the number of working hours in order to 
equalise the products of labour with the demand for such 
products. If by the use of machinery a supply of com- 
modities can be produced in six hours equal to what 
_ was before produced in ten, and at the same time more 
than sufficient to satisfy the demand, why keep the 
machinery running for ten hours and thereby effect a 
‘glut? When scientific invention is used as a means of 
improving the condition of the people, it will be a bless- 
ing indeed ; and what worthier object can it have than 
that of giving more leisure to the worker, and at the same 
time greater facilities for its proper enjoyment? 

§ 34. The Wage-Fund Theory—Perhaps no single 
doctrine has been more persistently or mischievously 
urged by political economists against the claims of the 
working classes than the dogmatic assumption that 
there is a certain wage-fund which constitutes a definite 
portion of the existing wealth of the country for the 
payment of wages, and that this amount will be wholly 
used for that purpose, and that not one penny more 
can be so used. If this were true, then the rate of 
wages must depend on the number of persons employed ; 
and this is the conclusion so emphatically urged by 
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those who are ever the opponents of the wage-earning 
classes. In conformity with this view economic writers 
declare that every effort to raise wages on the part of 
any one section of workmen, if successful, will but 
reduce the wages of some other section of the industrial 
classes ; or if this be found to be impossible, the number 
of hands will be reduced, so as to square the amount to 
be paid to the wage-fund supply. The term ‘wage- 
fund’ is at best but a figure of speech to denote the 
amount of capital at any one moment available for the 
purposes of employment, and this amount is subject to 
variation and fluctuation to an almost unlimited extent. 
It never has been and never can be a principle capable 
of being formulated into a ‘law,’ exact in its operation 
and universal in its application. But notwithstanding 
all this, we find that it is being continually reasserted, 
and the most extravagant conclusions are based upon 
this utterly foundationless maxim. 

§ 35. Wages are paid out of the product of labour ; 
capital, where necessary, advances the amount until it 
has realised a return: the measure of wages, therefore, 
is equal to the entire product of labour. Wages may 
absorb the whole amount of that product, in which case 
capital would not realise profit, and production would 
consequently decrease ; but it would not, and could not, 
cease. If the wage-fund theory be correct, it must be 
true of all times and under all circumstances ; but history 
and life alike prove the contrary. Plenty of cases have 
occurred, and still occur, where workmen and employers 
have waited and do wait until the return is sufficient to 
recoup the one for his wages, the other for his profits. 
Wages are not universally paid out of capital even now, 
for the employer is frequently able to realise on produc- 
tion before the wages of the workmen become due; 
such, for instance, as where the articles produced on the 
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first two days of the week are sold before the week's end, 
when the wages of the worker are usually paid. In 
some cases wages are only paid by the month or quarter, 
in which case the ‘ wage-fund’ actually forms the work- 
ing capital of the employer. The expression might be 
right enough in a limited sense—where, for instance, it 
is used to represent the actual amount which a manu- 
facturer may have in hand after paying for plant, 
machinery, raw materials, and other necessary items in 
commencing trade. The surplus is then his stock-in- 
trade with which to pay for the labour required in order 
to produce the articles ready for sale. The theory of 
a wage-fund is now discarded by the best-informed 
writers; although it is occasionally reasserted, with 
certain qualifications, by unpractical men. The flaw in 
the hypothesis, and its untenableness as an economic 
maxim, was first pointed out by the present writer in 
1860, in a speech in St. Martin’s Hall; in 1866 Mr. 
Francis D. Longe attacked it vigorously as unsound in 
principle and false in its application ; in 1867 and 1869 
Mr. Thornton laid siege to the citadel and carried it by 
assault ; in 1869 Mr. John Stuart Mill, who was its 
ablest defender, capitulated, and formally recanted his 
previous teachings on this doctrine; and in 1874-5 
General F. A. Walker, of the United States, completely 
demolished the fortress, and stamped the theory as an 
economical heresy. 

§ 36. Wages,—‘The wages of labour is the remu- 
neration paid to the labourer for his exertions” These 
are divided by political economists into ‘nominal 
wages ’—that is, ‘the wages which the labourer receives 
in the current money of the country ’—and ‘real wages,’ 
or ‘the necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries of life 
which the wages of the labourer enable him to com- 
mand,’ .Both combined will therefore represent the 
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actual payment in money and in kind for the labour 
performed, or the remuneration which the workman 
receives for his services. The rate of wages means ‘the 
ordinary wages paid to the labourer by the day, week, 
month, or year, according to the custom of the place 
where he is employed.’ This is generally estimated in 
money or in actual money value, as where house-rent, 
soal, or in some cases ‘board,’ or other things are in- 
cluded as part payment—this is what is meant by 
‘ paying in kind.’ 

§ 37. According to the above definitions of the ‘masters 
of the science,’ the practical test with regard to wages is 
what it will command in the shape of ‘the necessaries, 
conveniences, and luxuries of life.’ This is the ‘real 
wages’ of political economy. It requires but a very 
superficial acquaintance with the facts of actual life to 
be able to discover that a large proportion of ‘labourers’ 
never realise wages at all in this sense, for they are not 
able to command the ‘ necessaries’ of life, to say nothing 
of its conveniences, and almost less than nothing of its 
luxuries. 

§ 38. There are many questions in connection with 
this part of the subject which it is necessary to discuss 
in detail, with especial reference to the action of trade- 
unions, inasmuch as a great deal of misapprehension 
exists with regard to what they really attempt to do 
in the matter of the regulation of the wages of labour, 
more particularly as to the wages of those who belong 
to these unions as members, and relatively as to those 
who, although not belonging to the union, work at the 
same trade, and are consequently affected by whatever 
arrangements are made through the organisation of 
labour with capital, as represented by employers, 
Whatever political economists may say to the contrary, 
wages are not governed by natural and immutable laws, 
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The rise of wages, their fluctuations, and the methods of 
payment are the result of influences quite other than 
those given in the text-books of this so-called science ; 
and, moreover, the laws of supply and demand have 
even less to do with the question of wages than is 
generally supposed by economical writers. 

§ 39. Before, however, we discuss the laws which 
regulate, or at least affect, the wages of the labourer, it 
will be well to ascertain accurately and precisely what 
trade-unions attempt to do in relation to wages. But 
first let us state what they do not attempt to do. 
They do not attempt to fix a maximum wage, or the 
highest wages to be paid for skilled labour in any 
department of trade. This is what the masters en- 
deavour to do, always with a sliding scale downwards, 
until they come to the lowest possible point which the 
necessities of the labourer will compel him to accept, in 
order to ward off a worse calamity. 

§ 40. They do not attempt to fix or enforce a 
uniformity of wages for all workmen in any particular 
branch of trade. Not only do they not try to do this 
generally, in so far as it affects the entire country, but 
they do not attempt to do so in any particular place 
or locality. If we examine into the current rates of 
wages paid in some of the highest, the most skilled, 
and the best organised trades in the country, those 
having the most compact and powerful combinations, 
the greatest wealth, and the widest possible influence, 
we shall find that the rates paid vary very much more 
than most persons imagine, or even than those who are 
best acquainted with the facts of industrial life, appear 
to understand. Take for example the following trades: 
-the wages paid to engineers, members of the Amalga- 
mated Society, the largest and wealthiest union, vary 
throughout the country from about 25s. to 45s. per 
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week, In Lancashire the average is about 32s5.; in 
Yorkshire it is less; on the Tyne the minimum rate is 
29s.; on the Wear, only twelve miles further south, the 
minimum is 33s. In London the wages vary from 36s. 
to 45s. per week; in some instances they may be less, 
in exceptional cases they would be even higher. The 
rates of wages paid to ironfounders vary still more, al- 
though they are better organised than most other trades ; 
the prices accepted by the members of this society, under 
the sanction of their own rules, are so numerous that it 
would require a tabulated statement to ennumerate them ; 
in one town alone they vary from 24s. to 45s. per week. 
In the building trades there is a greater tendency to uni- 
formity than there is in most other trades; but among 
the carpenters, notwithstanding the excellence of their 
organisation, there is a difference amounting to from 5s. 
to even 7s. per week. In the table published by the 
General Union, they vary from 2Is. 6d. per week in 
Lichfield to 22, in the London district. Among the 
masons there is absolutely no uniformity, although the 
minimum is generally fixed by the custom of the town, as 
well as the rules of the trade. Whatever tendency there is 
towards a uniformity in wages arises from the fact that 
there are two opposing forces always at work; first, the 
efforts of the employers are at all times directed to the 
fixing of a maximum rate, above which they strive not 
to advance; on the other hand, the workmen endeavour 
to fix a minimum rate below which the ordinarily skilled 
craftsmen in the trade shall riot accept employment, or 
at least those who are members of the union. 

§ 41. This is precisely what the unions attempt to 
do. They say that their labour in this particular trade, 
and for this special locality, is worth so much per day 
or per hour, as the case may be; they contend that this 
is the general rate which, according to the prices paid 
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for the articles produced, the employers can afford to 
give to the workmen ; or the lowest rate at which they 
can live comfortably by their labour as they ought to 
live ; or, taking into account the time spent in learning the 
trade, as remunerative for the skill which is required in 
the special work to be performed, and which therefore they 
are justified in receiving, when the whole circumstances 
of the trade and locality are taken into consideration. 
Hence it is that they strive to fix a minimum below 
which the workmen who are members of the union shall 
not work ; this the masters try to convert into a maxi- 
mum ; from the operation of these two causes, there is a 
tendency to a uniform rate; the result is that this rate 
is quoted as the average wages of the district and in 
consequence of this antagonism between the two op- 
posing parties, the average rate becomes the standard 
rate for the trade in this or that locality ; this is con- 
founded with uniformity, and deemed by some as a 
fixed rate for all men, in any one district, whatever their 
degree of skill or deftness at their trade, and they con- 
tend that this approximate uniformity is caused by the 
action of trade-unions. As well say that it is caused by 
employers, or truer still, by the laws of political economy, 
for each of them have quite as much to do with the 
matter as trade-unions. 

§ 42. This ordinary or general rate of wages may be 
called the standard rate of wages of the district, or that 
which is usually paid by the masters in any particular or 
given town or place, and hence may be called the 
market value or price, in so far as the term is a right 
one, of that special-trade. What is called the average 
wage of a district, is the mean between the highest and 
lowest, or taking the several rates and adding them 
together, and then dividing the total amount by the 
number of hands or wage-recipients. An average rate 
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of wages may also mean the amount per week, day, or 
hour which any man receives during the year, when the 
sum total of his earnings are given, and dividing them 
by the number of weeks, days, or hours, as the case may 
be. But this has very little to do with the rate of wages 
in so far as helping us to determine its value or market 
price, but it leads us to another and a very important 
element in connection with the condition of the work- 
man, and the real value of his wages, or that which it 
will command in ‘the necessaries, conveniences, and 
luxuries of life.’ 

§ 43. Fluctuations in wages are evils to be guarded 
against, not only by the workman, but also by the 
masters; to the former they are fraught with many bad 
consequences, when wages are high they live up to the 
full complement of their earnings, and when bad trade 
comes they are found to be nearly destitute, for the © 
simple reason that in the mass the working classes are 
not sufficiently thrifty to provide for the contingencies 
of out of work; and hence when depression comes, and 
with it low wages, or what is worse, none at all, it brings 
in its train great distress and suffering, oftentimes 
pauperism, and not unfrequently crime. On this point 
the following observations of Mr. Higgin, Q.C., are 
pertinent and valuable. In charging the Grand Jury 
at the Preston Sessions on February 21, 1877, he said 
‘that it was unfortunately the fact that there was, and 
had been for some time back, a considerable increase of 
crime in Lancashire. There were various speculations _ 
as to the cause of this, but his opinion was, that as the 
amount of wages of the people increased, so did crime 
proportionately decrease.’ This is the conclusion of an 
independent witness, and therefore all the more valuable, 
The statistics of the Poor Law Board are conclusive with 
regard to the increase of pauperism, and need no comment, 
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_§ 44. In many cases the only, and in others the 
chief resource of the workmen during times of depression 
is the out-of-work fund, or, as it is called by some, 
‘donation’ or ‘benevolent’ fund, of the trade-union. 
During the last ten years, four societies alone have paid 
to their unemployed members the astounding sum. of 
630,2332, (see chapter 3, § 19). Other unions have also 
to pay similarly high rates in support of those out of 
work, which is a heavy tax upon the wages of those 
in work, in addition to the compulsorily exacted poor 
rate of the district or parish in which they live. 

§ 45. To the masters, the evils which arise from the 
frequent fluctuations in wages are scarcely less important, 
although not so disastrous as to the men. Some of 
these are the difficulties in arranging contracts, many of 
which extend over a considerable period of time. If the 
price of labour be pretty well stationary, or only subject 
to occasional disturbances at distinct intervals of time, 
the estimates for work can be made with tolerable 
accuracy, inasmuch as the cost of raw materials can be 
calculated long beforehand, or a stock can be laid in, or an 
agreement made to supply them at given prices over a 
lengthened period. It is therefore important to both 
parties that the wages of labour shall not be subject to 
constant variations, and moreover that when they have 
been fixed at a minimum rate, that they shall not be 
disturbed, except as the result of cool deliberation, and 
mutual arrangement beforehand. If these arrangements 
are not made, if the fluctuations in the prices of labour 
are the result of sudden disturbances in the shape of 
strikes by the men or lock-outs by the masters, the 
calamity does not merely affect the two parties engaged 
in the contest, or the special trade in which the dispute 
exists, but it exercises a depressing influence on many 
others, most of whom are made to suffer in consequence, 
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Where these disputes arise it will be found that they are 
as often, at least, caused by attempts of employers to 
enforce a reduction in wages, as they are the results of 
efforts on the part of workmen to secure an advance. 

§ 46. If the science of political economy is to be of 
any practical value, its expounders ought to try and find 
out some means whereby these frequent fluctuations can 
be avoided, instead of which they only teach men how 
to increase them by declaring that wages must be 
dependent on the variations of ‘the market,’ which may 
change fifty times a day, in so far as the price of the 
commodities offered for sale is concerned. Stocks and 
securities ‘go up and down’ like the notes on a gamut, 
and in the hands of skilful operators they play strange 
music, which should make good men feel sad indeed. 

§ 47. Who, and what, determines the price of labour? 
This is the kernel of the whole question; upon the 
answer very much of the present and future welfare of 
the working classes depends; especially as to how they 
use, or abuse, the teachings of a science, whose laws have 
too often been turned to account for their disadvantage. 
From what has been before stated it is evident that the 
workmen, in accordance with economical laws, have the 
right of fixing the price of their own labour; the masters 
have simply the right of refusal to buy; but inasmuch 
as there are many circumstances in connection with 
these bargains which do not occur in relation to market- 
able commodities, and especially that labour cannot be 
stored, to be useful it must be used now, always in the 
present, that while the masters may be able to wait, 
the workmen cannot, or at least, cannot except by 
means of combination, and the funds of the union, it is 
desirable, nay advisable, on every ground, moral and 
economical, that both parties to the contract should 
mutually arrange and fix all the terms and conditions of 
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labour for definite periods, long or short, subject in all 
cases to renewal on proper notice being given on either 
side. It is simply a matter of free contract between the 
seller of labour, the workman, and the buyer of labour, 
the employer, and bargaining ought in this case to be as 
free from passion and temper as in any other. 

§ 48. One of the causes of irritation, the one great 
cause perhaps, is the fact that the individual master 
cannot as a rule deal with the individual and isolated 
workman; but the reason is obvious, all the other work- 
men in the firm are more or less interested in the bargain 
made or to be made, because it affects the rest; hence 
the union steps in, which after all is but the agent of 
the workmen, just as much as a manager is the agent of 
the master and no more. The men, in order to avoid 
reprisals, employ counsel to adjust their differences for 
them, because they are not at all times able to conduct 
their own case, and are often in danger of being taken 
singly, reduced one by one, and in the end subdued in 
the aggregate, if they depend merely on their own 
individual power of resistance. Moreover the one master 
represents in his own person a combination, or a force 
which is equivalent to it, for he can wait, the workman 
cannot. After all, this objection to the alleged dictation 
of the union is little more than a farce, for it is not the 
union fer se which calls into operation the elements of 
discontent, these are felt by the workmen on the parti- 
cular firm or job, and they carry their grievance into the 
lodge room of their society, and there plead for the 
necessary help to enable them to take such action as 
may be considered advisable. 

§ 49. It is perhaps a bold thing to say, but the 
statement may be made with considerable confidence, 
that in ninety per cent. of all the strikes which take 
place, the men directly concerned are the instigators and 
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promoters, and that the union is the brake on the wheel 
which prevents too great precipitation, and the liability 
of consequent failure. The union as such has plenty of 
work to do, without incurring the responsibility of 
strikes, and it does all in its power to prevent them, in 
cases too numerous to mention. Even in the ten per 
cent. left, the first step towards a strike is made from 
without, rather than from within the union, that is, in so 
far as it relates to the leaders or committee ; the pressure 
originates with the rank and file, the members working 
on a job, who feel no responsibility beyond giving their 
vote, and challenging the action of others if the contest 
goes against them; some of these men are ever ready 
for a fight, they seldom count the cost, and are often 
careless as to the results. 

§ 50. Of course there have been, and still are, hot- 
headed leaders, fussy men who love a contest because 
they have a chance of coming to the front, men of little 
experience, and less prudence ; these will ever be found 
in every cause. As a rule, however, the unions are 
governed by men of practical experience, whose cha- 
racter for prudence is established ; the men themselves 
would not long tolerate an Official who was a promoter 
of strikes. If proof were required in support of the 
foregoing statement, it can be found in the fact that in 
young societies, those of recent growth, the strikes are 
more numerous than in the older and better organised 
ones, and moreover, when they do occur, they are more 
reckless in the means which they adopt in order to 
attain their ends, ‘They strike before they are ready,’ 
as an old campaigner once said,—in other words, they 
strike without reason, and often yield without defeat ; 
they are hot to enter into a dispute, and have not the 
experience to guide the forces at their command so as 
to lead to victory, or win the respect of opponents if 
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they lose. This is one of the evils to be dreaded, men 
ignorant of the past may provoke a dispute which older 
men would avoid; the safety lies in a well-organised 
and properly conducted union. Mr. Frederic Harrison 
truly says: ‘As these disputes grow less lawless, they grow 
more disciplined ; what they forego in direct violence 
they acquire in indirect destructiveness. They are gain- 
ing the system and energy of political struggles; they 
threaten the public peace, at least as much as the 
markets; they are becoming wars of classes for rights, 
institutions, and power.’ In the better organised trades, 
these disputes are often more obstinate and prolonged, 
but less violent than in those improvised for some 
special emergency, or those hastily formed to resist what 
they conceive to be an act of injustice. In every case 
where a union has been long established, strong in 
numbers, and wealthy, so strikes in those particular 
trades are less frequent than before; the iron-founders, 
instituted in 1809, seldom have disputes with their 
employers; since 1852, the engineers have only had 
about two that are worth mentioning; the carpenters, 
before the one at Manchester, have had but one or two 
of any note; so with the majority of the other unions, 
strikes are diminishing in a direct ratio with their power 
to deal with them. 

§ 51. Political economists have hitherto contributed 
little or nothing towards the solution of the labour 
problem; where they have touched the fringe of the 
question they have only produced further trouble by 
raising issues which were not germane to the matter in 
dispute, or debated points in political and social philo- 
sophy which were at the time inopportune and in- 
appropriate, or they have sought to apply some of the 
dogmas of their pet science in such a way as to make 
the working people look upon it as a bugbear and a 
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bogie, which is intended to frighten them from the 
pursuit of what they conceive to be their just rights. 
‘If political economy be against us,’ said a Hyde Park 
orator once, ‘we must be against political economy ;’ 
and the general impression is that its teachings are 
opposed to the rights of labour. That it is so inter- 
preted and taught cannot admit of a doubt, and it ever 
will be until its teachers are able to agree amongst 
themselves as to what its fundamental principles are, its 
definitions, limits, and applications. It is not in Eng- 
land only that this disagreement exists; it is equally 
manifest in Germany, and has been ever since Adam 
Smith’s work was first translated into the German lan- 
guage; and of late years the divergences amongst its 
professors have become still more notorious, as may be 
seen by the able articles in the ‘ Fortnightly Review’ by 
Gustav Cohen, of September 1873, and by Mr. Cliffe 
Leslie, of July 1875. In the earlier history of industry 
there was political serfdom and social servitude com- 
bined ; in later times we have political freedom, but 
there co-exists with it a kind of social servitude almost 
equally to be dreaded with that of the past ; it is this 
fierce struggle for social life and industrial freedom that 
we now witness ; political economy does not tell us how 
to achieve this, hence it has failed in its assumed 
mission ; the aspirations of the masses, and their efforts 
to carve out a path for themselves, are stigmatised as 
rank socialism ; even Christianity is declared to be mere 
sentimentalism when applied to social questions. If we 
cannot destroy servitude, we may at least regulate it, 
and make it less burdensome to those who have to bear 
its yoke. In proportion as political economy can aid in 
this, so will it gain the ear of the working classes, and 
exert an influence on their life and conduct, 
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SHATTER’ Y: 


APPRENTICES AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 


§ 1. THE question of apprenticeships may be viewed 
from many stand-points; the employer, by taking an 
unlimited number of apprentices, seeks to obtain cheap 
labour, and thereby lower the standard wages of the 
~ journeyman; the workman, by attempting to limit the 
number, tries to lessen the power of the master to 
reduce his wages by means of boy labour, and thereby 
facilitate an increase of his own earnings. Primarily 
there are three parties to be consulted in this matter— 
(1) the employer; (2) the apprentice; and (3) the work- 
man—neither one of whom has the sole right of deter- 
mining, under the existing circumstances of labour in 
the workshop, and the general conditions under which 
the apprentice is now taken and taught, the whole of 
the terms and stipulations upon which such apprentices 
shall be taken, without some regard to the manner in 
which the interests of the other parties are affected by 
the line of conduct that may be pursued, or by an 
attempt to adjust and settle the matters in dispute. 

§ 2. There is also a fourth party to be considered, 
namely, what is termed the public; to some extent the 
public is represented in the person of the apprentice, 
but not wholly so, inasmuch as this phase of the question 
opens up the much wider ground of public polity, which 
is quite apart from, independent of, and often opposed 
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to the immediate interests of those chiefly concerned in 
the controversy. Whenever there are conflicting claims, 
as undoubtedly there are in this instance, it is usual 
to examine into the title of each of the claimants, and 
having done so, to try and find a mode of settlement 
which shall be equitable to all. Hitherto the claims of 
the workmen have been ignored and totally disregarded, 
as though they had no right to participate even in the 
discussion of this vexed question, much less to be con- 
sidered as an element in its final solution. 

§ 3. The history of apprenticeships is a curious and _ 
instructive one, but it is not essential for the purpose of 
arriving at sound conclusions either as to the utility or 
effects of the system, or as to the wisdom or folly of the 
alleged restrictions which workmen endeavour to impose. 
There are, however, some incidents in the history of the 
past to which it is necessary to call attention in order 
to understand the altered conditions of labour, and the 
consequent changes which these have necessarily intro- 
duced affecting both employers and workmen, and rela- 
tively the apprentice. The system of apprenticeships is 
of early origin; it commenced with, and constituted a 
necessary part of, all skilled labour ; it became the basis 
of the old gilds in their foundation and development ; 
the customs formed by them were protected and fostered 
by legislative enactments, even after the gilds could no 
longer maintain their enforcement and observance, and 
many were the contests to ensure the continuance of 
those customs. By 5 Elizabeth, c. 4, all the previous 
Acts were codified and consolidated, and their pro- 
visions extended to all the handicrafts of that time. 
Under that statute no one could lawfully exercise, either 
as master or journeymen, any art, mystery, or craft, or 
follow any employment or occupation, unless he had 
served a seven years’ apprenticeship. This enactment 
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gave legal force to all the old customs and usages which 
for centuries had grown up in the several handicrafts of 
the country. 

§ 4. Even in places where the law, as such, was 
unknown, the same customs were followed in all places 
and in all trades by masters and journeymen. The 
law not only fixed the term which each apprentice had 
to serve, but also limited the number; the whole method 
of working, rate of wages, and other matters being 
regulated by the statute. As trade developed, and the 
use of machinery was‘introduced, there came a contest 
with regard to these limitations and restrictions, which 
lasted for a long time, and was fought with great 
bitterness on both sides. When new industries arose, 
and these restrictions were attempted to be imposed, the 
courts ruled that the law did not apply, and that it only 
had reference to those in existence when the statute was 
passed; it was thus gradually narrowed and relaxed in 
its application. 

§ 5. Amendments of the law with the object of 
extending its provisions were then sought by some of 
the old institutions and the journeymen combined, then 
by the journeymen alone, until, in the year 1814, the 
old law was repealed by 54 George III, c. 96, except 
in so far as it reserved the customs and bye-laws of the 
City of London, and of other cities, and of corporations 
and companies lawfully instituted. But the abrogation 
of a law did not destroy the deeply rooted custom; 
although there were no longer any legal restrictions as 
to apprenticeships, the usage continued, and it was 
enforced more or less in all trades, except the textile 
trades, and even in those it remained in force wherever 
the hand-loom was still in use. 

§ 6. In the olden times the employer was also a 
workman; he had himself learned his craft and under- 
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stood it so as to be able to teach it to another. The 
question, therefore, as to taking apprentices, rested with 
himself and with the parent or guardian of those in- 
tended to be apprenticed. Usually they were what is 
called ‘indoor apprentices,’ that is, they were received 
into the family; they were fed and clothed, and slept in 
the houses of their masters, belng in fact domestic 
apprentices, at a time when many of the industries of 
the country were chiefly domestic trades, instead of 
the large firms and establishments which we see now. 
These apprentices were bound by indenture to serve a 
master for a certain term, and in return for their services 
they were to receive instruction in the master’s profes- 
sion, art, or occupation. Generally the employer re- 
ceived a premium with the apprentice as compensation 
for the time and trouble of teaching, and in payment of 
the cost of living, until the apprentice had acquired 
sufficient skill to make his labour remunerative. 

§ 7. An apprentice when once bound was compelled 
to serve his master faithfully during the years of his 
servitude, and severe were the penalties inflicted upon 
those who were deemed refractory apprentices. A 
master could moreover moderately chastise his apprentice 
for misbehaviour; and in years gone by, many a cruel 
tale could be told of the harshness to which some of 
these apprentices were subjected. A poor parish ap- 
prentice was, however, the greatest sufferer; his tales 
of woe have been told by Dickens, Frances Trollope, 
and others; but as the days of his sorrow have passed 
away, we may leave this phase of the question in the 
hands of the novelist, whose genius can best portray 
those features of a bygone time, by none of whom have 
the scenes depicted been too highly coloured. 

§ 8. Suffice it to say that the only mode of escape 
from a cruel master or mistress, and from the drudgery 
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of a scullery-maid, was by enlisting for a soldier, in 
which case, however, the indenture was not cancelled, 
for it was ruled that a bound apprentice could not legally 
enlist, and if he did so his employer could claim him 
and keep him until the term of his apprenticeship had 
expired, when he was liable to fulfil his military servitude. 
Not unfrequently in these days were the apprentices 
spirited away by the pressgangs which used to infest 
our sea-port towns, to serve His Britannic Majesty on 
the high seas or in ‘foreign parts. In which instance 
the law of apprenticeship was set at defiance. But if a 
boy ran home to see a sick mother, after being refused 
leave of absence by an unsympathising master or mistress, 
he could be brought back and lodged in Bridewell, and 
then returned to a vindictive master to be whipped, half 
starved, and bound to labour not unfrequently from five 
in the morning until ten o’clock at night. 

§ 9. Those were neither easy nor happy days for 
apprentices, and yet some persons look back on those 
‘good old times’ with a kind of sentimental regret, 
under the belief that the people were better fed, more 
kindly treated, and happier than they are now; this is 
altogether a mistake, for at no period of our history was 
there so much real and substantial care taken with 
regard to the labouring population as at the present 
time, and especially of those who are under age, and 
who consequently cannot protect themselves. But in 
one respect the apprentice had even then the advantage: © 
the master was bound to teach him his trade or handi- 
craft, and, as a rule, he was turned out a tolerably 
competent workman, which in that day meant something, 
for the multiplied divisions of labour now to be found in 
almost every industry had not as yet been adopted. A 
tailor could then make a complete suit of clothes, 
whereas now we have coat-hands, vest-hands, and trouser- 
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makers only. No doubt there is some compensation in 
all this; but in the past a tailor made the man—that is, 
his suit of clothes—now it takes three tailors at least to 
fit him. ; 

§ 10. The quarrel with regard to the limitation of 
apprentices had not at this period commenced—at least 
not in the sense in which it is now discussed. But a 
change was coming o’er the spirit of the dream ; another 
day was dawning, fraught with still greater issues to the 
journeymen, for, instead of the old system of master and 
craftsmen, there grew up quite another kind of master- 
ship.and of hiring. The master had already begun to 
be less the craftsman and more of the employer. Capital 
was fast becoming the great motive power. Streams 
were first utilised, then steam; complicated machinery 
was being substituted for hand labour in many of the 
growing industries of the time; the master no longer 
worked at the trade himself—he directed and found the 
capital. Very frequently he did not understand the 
details of the industry in which he was engaged; an 
experienced hand was made overlooker, or oftentimes 
a middleman, whose duty it was to supervise every part 
of the work, and screw as much as- possible out of the 
workers. The number of persons employed was also 
greatly augmented ; instead of the old fealty between 
master and men there came estrangement more, and 
more, until sometimes the workpeople scarcely ever saw 
_their veritable employer. Under these circumstances 
the conditions of apprenticeship were completely 
ehanged, not suddenly, but gradually, until the appren- 
tice became merely the boy-worker, with less wages, but 
more solemn engagements than a journeyman. The 
master to whom he was bound no longer taught him 
his trade; he was, so to speak, pitchforked into the 
workshop to pick up his trade as best he could, or to 
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learn it from the many journeymen who were there 
employed. 

§ 11. It was no one’s duty to teach him; there was 
no pay and no responsibility. Is it, therefore, any 
wonder that the journeyman who had no interest in 
teaching the boy neglected to do so? or that he resented 
the introduction of too many boys into the workshop, 
thereby overstocking it by an unlimited number of those 
who must, as the workman thought, inevitably lead to a 
reduction of his wages? There was, moreover, a con- 
stant tendency to substitute boy labour for adult labour 
wherever there was a possibility of doing so. This 
increased the workman’s repugnance to an unlimited 
supply of an element which he regarded as _ peculiarly 
opposed to his own interests. The condition of the 
working people in Cottonshire has increased this repug- 
nance, for it is no uncommon thing to find men idle 
whilst women and children are in full work. 

§ 12. And it must be remembered that it formed no 
part of the journeyman’s contract of hiring or of service to 
teach the master’s apprentices ; it was his duty to work, 
not to instruct—to perform his own labour, and not to 
give his own experience and the mysteries of his craft 
to a stfanger, for no recompense or reward, unless, 
indeed, it was the prospective reward of being shouldered 
out of the workshop by the very boy to whom he had 
imparted all his knowledge and skill. Was it, therefore, 
unnatural for him to raise obstacles and refuse com- 
pliance, or to try and fix a limit with regard to the 
number? What little knowledge he possessed of law 
and custom was in favour of this view, and his union, if 
he belonged to one, concurred in the opposition and 
encouraged it. Hence it was that the journeyman con- 
stantly battled for restriction, while the masters more 
and more broke away from the old usages of the trade, 
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In the earlier stages of these struggles the work of 
limitation was not so difficult, for many of the employers 
more or less coincided with the operatives. As the 
masters became great capitalists, with no bond of union 
between them and the workmen, the battle waxed 
fiercer, until we find that strikes, those terrible engines 
of industrial warfare, became frequent, with victory 
sometimes on one side and sometimes on the other, but 
with this general result, that in the end the ancient 
universal rule of apprenticeship was more and more 
relaxed, until it is now very nearly abolished in all the 
more important trades of the country. 

§ 13. The questions which naturally arise are, Has 
the trade of the country been benefited by this change? 
Is it better for the master, for the workman, for the 
apprentice, and for the public at large? First of all it 
must be conceded, as a natural right, that every parent 
is justified in seeking for his child the best field for his 
labour, and that every boy should have the opportunity 
open to him to learn any trade for which he has a 
liking, or in which he has a good chance of earning a 
fair livelihood. It is not to be expected that the parent 
is able at all times to see whether the trade is over- 
stocked, or if journeymen are already walking about 
seeking work and finding none; these conditions are 
seldom taken into consideration; and in so far as they 
affect the right, they are of no weight whatever. In any 
case the right exists, and should not be restricted. 

§ 14. This is the aspect with which the public 
mostly concern themselves; at least, it is so in the 
general discussion of the subject. They are chiefly 
affected by the question of freedom of labour and of 
contract, but they are also deeply interested in the 
matter from another point of view—namely, in the pro- 
duction of good craftsmen and skilled workmen in 
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every department of trade ; this essential feature of the 
apprenticeship system is too often overlooked. There is 
a general complaint that the skill of the British work- 
man has deteriorated; whether rightly founded or not 
is not here the question, but few persons attempt to 
investigate the cause or causes of this alleged deteriora- 
tion. 

§ 15. The employers are chiefly concerned in being 
able to get cheap labour with the least possible trouble 
to themselves. Quantity is now the cry more than 
quality, and it is to be feared that there is a general 
disregard as to higher skill so long as quantity pays the 
largest dividend, Slop-work and slop-workers are in 
the ascendant, and have been for some years. Houses are 
built to sell, by what are termed field-rangers ; boilers are 
scamped both in materials and work, and they tell their 
tale in the death-throes of those who have to work them ; 
mines are badly shored or bratticed, and ill-ventilated, 
and the terrible explosions, so awfully frequent, give us 
repeated warnings of the dangers thereby incurred ; 
ships are built which, with all our scientific improve- 
ments, break asunder and founder oftener than of yore ; 
our clothing, furniture—everything tells the same tale of 
scamped work; the public look on, shake their heads, 
and say it is the deterioration of our workmen. 

§ 16. The interest of the workman is mainly centred 
in the questions of wages, hours of labour, etc., and he 
regards the matter of apprenticeships, or rather the 
introduction of numberless boys, from this stand-point— 
how far will this boy-labour tend to lessen his earnings, 
and supplant him in his trade, and in his future chances 
of earning a subsistence? But there is another and 
very important question appertaining to the journeyman, 
and it is this, that whereas he has to teach the appren- 
tice, there is no allowance for the instruction given, 
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either in the shape of extra pay or other privileges, 
except in a few trades, and hence the workman demurs 
to the practice of giving the experience of a life to 
another, for no personal advantage to himself, and with 
the probable result of future injury to his own prospects 
in life. 

§ 17. The difficulty is, and ever has been, to be able 
to reconcile these conflicting interests so as not to 
unduly press upon either party, to in fact effect a com- 
promise conceived in a spirit of equity and fairness, 
which will not be disadvantageous to the workmen, 
restrictive to the employer, or prohibitory to the ap- 
prentice. 

§ 18. With regard to the effects of apprenticeships 
upon the skilled trades of the country, it is altogether 
doubtful whether the relaxation, and well-nigh abolition, 
of the system has been or can be beneficial ; the constant 
cry that the English artisan and mechanic has deterior- 
ated is very much due to this laxity of modern appren- 
ticeships, for it is no secret that in the mass this 
deterioration is apparent, although there are and ever 
will be good sterling English craftsmen, in spite of the 
circumstances by which they are not unfrequently sur- 
rounded. But there are numbers of workmen who have 
only ‘picked up’ their trade, so to speak, not learned it; 
and hence the proportion of good and efficient workmen to 
the whole number in any one branch of trade may be 
less than formerly. The abolition, therefore, of the 
system of apprenticeships is to be regretted, for the 
sake of the character of our workmen, and especially as 
there does not appear to be any efficient substitute 
for it. 

§ 19. It must ever be remembered that the workman 
has but little or no voice in determining the character 
or efficiency of his work. One of the first conditions for 
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good workmanship is the nature and quality of the 
materials with which the craftsman has to deal; if these 
are bad, the utmost the workman can do is to conceal 
the bad quality of the materials by the skilfulness of his 
manipulation ; but even this is limited to mere outward 
appearance, which may impose on the purchaser if only 
for a time; the bad qualities will, however, manifest 
themselves, and then the blame is everlastingly thrown 
on the workman. But to effect even this semblance of 
good work requires more time than the journeyman can 
afford to bestow or the master is prepared to give ; for 
not only is he supplied with bad materials, but he is 
badly paid ; and therefore, in order to earn a living, he 
has to follow the example thus set him by the employet 
with regard to the materials, and scamp his work, until 
by the combination of both we get slop-work and slop- 
workers. Bad materials require more time and _ skill 
than good in order to make a fair show of quality, and 
yet these are not available in consequence of the price 
paid for the work. The Egyptians wanted the Israelites 
to make bricks without straw, and at the same time do 
as much work as theretofore; the poor Jews struck 
because of this injustice, but we have never heard them 
condemned for their resistance, and yet the conditions 
were precisely the same as in those of some of our 
modern industries. 

§ 20. There is of late a partial revival of good work- 
manship in many trades, and skill commands a higher 
premium than it has done fora long time, but it will 
require years of toil to recover our lost ground in the 
markets of the world. The goods sent abroad by 
Sheffield and Birmingham are notoriously at a discount 
in consequence of the flimsy stuff of which they have 
been made; Lancashire and Yorkshire have suffered in 
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produce and manufactures, until Continental Europe 
has been driven to repair the injury done to them by 
manufacturing their own goods. Our colonies tell 
precisely the same tale, and then forsooth there comes 
the cry that it is the bad English workmanship which 
has caused all this, when in reality it is the miserable 
cheating of unscrupulous manufacturers and traders 
under the pressure of a competition as ruinous as it is 
indefensible. 

§ 21. The old saw of ‘live and let live’ seems to be no 
longer the rule, but the exception; in lieu thereof we have 
as a substitute ‘starve and be starved,’ so long as we can 
put money in our purse; and if, in this strange race, the 
goods are sold ata price which will not pay, why the 
remedy ever ready at hand is, grind down the wages of 
the operatives to the lowest possible point, or swindle 
the creditors by a composition of Is. in the pound, 
There are plenty of noble exceptions to this cruel policy; 
the goods of some manufacturers are world-renowned 
for their quality, like Morley’s hosiery goods ; but the 
notoriety of even a few shiploads of bad wares will 
produce more evil in one year than can be remedied 
during many years by a really honest export trade. 

§ 22. The minute division of labour in many trades 
is another cause to be considered in determining the 
value of English craftsmen, and with it the extensive 
use of machinery in the manufacture of most articles of 
trade. These two circumstances, either singly or com- 
bined, have the effect of impairing the efficiency of the 
workman in the more general sense of being able to 
undertake a complete branch of any one trade. At the 
same time it must be confessed that greater skill is 
attained in the special parts assigned to each worker, 
and, what is of supreme importance in the matter of 
cost, the work is done more rapidly, and therefore 
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cheaper ; and moreover great perfection is to be found 
in the completed work, even when it has been performed 
by a variety of hands. Hence we find that although a 
workman may not be able to go through all the branches 
of his trade, yet the work of the nation, as a whole, has 
not suffered or in any way degenerated, for our articles of 
manufacture, taken at their best, will bear comparison 
with those of any nation in the world. In order to 
understand the question, in its practical bearings on 
English trade, it is necessary to give details of the 
practice in the several industries of the country, so as to 
see whether the accusations hurled against the workmen 
be well founded, and to ascertain in how far the alleged 
restrictions are actually in force, and, if so, whether they 
really produce the injurious effects attributed to them. 
With this object the chief trades of the country are here 
examined, the rules of the unions, and the practices 
actually enforced are given in detail. To do this 
effectually the several trades are grouped so as to 
present a bird’s-eye view of the working of the appren- 
ticeship system, and its influence in all the leading 
industries of the nation. This classification will enable 
us to avoid the constant repetition of details, and at the 
same time give a tolerably correct statement of the 
whole in its practice and results. 

§ 23. It is said that trade-unions, by means of their 
restrictive rules and limitations, are responsible for the 
decline of the old apprenticeship system, and also for 
the alleged difficulty with regard to foreign competition, 
inasmuch as they throw obstacles in the way of cheap 
production, and thereby close against us the markets of 
the world. These two accusations will best be met by 
a detailed account of the practices of the unions, in 
order to see if facts bear out the conclusions generally 
held on these questions, 
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§ 24. First then with regard to the actual practice :— 
The rules in force in the following trades, embracing 
most of the leading industries of Great Britain, show the 
action and influence in operation in the majority of 
trades, and may well be taken as representing those of 
the entire country. 

§ 25. Zhe Iron Trades—There are few trades, 
perhaps, in which there is greater necessity for appren- 
ticeship than there is in those comprised in the various 
industries which we have termed the ‘iron trades:’ 
these embrace engineers, fitters, pattern-makers, mill- 
wrights, and smiths, associated together under the society 
known as the Amalgamated Engineers; the steam- 
engine-makers; the iron-moulders or iron-founders ; the 
boiler makers and iron ship-builders ; the iron-workers 
and steel-melters ; and some smaller bodies of workmen 
connected with the Birmingham and Sheffield branches 
of industry, Technical instruction is more valuable in 
these industries than it is in almost any other ; but 
however advantageous it may be, it can only be sup- 
plementary to, and ought always to be coupled with, 
the instruction given in the workshop. 

§ 26. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers have 
no rule with regard to apprenticeships, either as to 
limitation or restriction; practically no such system is 
enforced as a condition of membership in the society ; 
the rule as to the admission of members is to accept all 
persons who have worked at the trade for five years 
successively, and who are nominated by two full 
members who, having worked with the proposed 
member, are able to vouch for him as being able to 
earn his living at the trade, and can command the 
current wages of the district in which he is proposed. 
What are called ‘regular apprentices’ are becoming 
more and more infrequent in the engineering trades ; in 
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some shops the proportion of boys to men is out of all 
keeping with the requirements of a skilled trade, but 
there seems no help for it until the public see that the 
present loose system, or rather want of system, is dis- 
advantageous to the skill of the journeyman and to the 
trade of the country. Premiums are seldom paid with 
these so-called apprentices, although in some firms they 
are still required, in which case they are either paid to 
the firm or to the foreman, but no remuneration or re- 
compense is given to the journeymen who practically 
instruct the lads thus nominally apprenticed. From 
the above it will be seen that in reality there is no re- 
striction or limitation in the engineering trades affecting 
apprentices ; the only rules incidentally touching them 
are those which relate to the capacity.of the workmen 
to earn the current wages of the district the objects of 
which are to protect the members of the society from an 
influx of incompetent men, who would become a burden 
to the society by being constantly on its funds, in con- 
sequence of their inability to secure good and full em- 
ployment. 

§ 27. The steam-engine makers are a distinct and 
separate body from the amalgamated engineers, although 
the latter body comprise men who are steam-engine 
makers in various parts of the country. This society is 
chiefly confined to Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire, 
but they have branches in other counties. In so far as 
regards apprentices, the rules and practices of both 
societies are pretty nearly alike. It is alleged that the 
rules of the steam-engine makers’ society are somewhat 
more stringent with regard to apprentices than those of 
the amalgamated engineers, but in practice they are not 
able to enforce thera to any great extent, and therefore 
they do not in any appreciable way affect the questions 
of limitation or restriction. 
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§ 28. The iron-moulders, or, as they are sometimes 
called, the iron-founders, theoretically ‘stand by’ the 
system of apprenticeship, but in reality they do not en- 
force either limit or restriction beyond what is regarded 
as an inevitable result of the nature of the trade, and the 
practical difficulties of employing a great number of 
boys in a calling which requires the strength as well as 
skill of adult workmen. Not a shilling is ever paid to 
the journeyman for his trouble of teaching the boys, and 
the secretary of the society says that he cannot recollect 
any such mode of payment during his forty years’ 
experience; and yet, notwithstanding this, it is the 
frequent boast of the journeyman that he has turned out 
such and such a lad as an efficient and clever workman, 
for they look upon it as most disastrous to the trade to 
‘turn out’ men who are bunglers, and who, as a conse- 
quence, must ever be a drug in the labour market. It is 
seldom that the full number of boys, theoretically allowed 
by the society’s rules, are taken by any shop or firm, for 
the simple reason that boy-labour beyond a certain limit 
is neither productive nor useful, and where it is attempted 
it is only done in inferior shops where the lowest kinds 
of wares are produced. 

§ 29. The rules of the boiler-makers and iron ship- 
builders contain the following provisions, Rule 18, 
clause 5:— 


All rivet lads who have been brought up at the trade, and 
followed the same continuously, shall be considered apprentices; 
and no one shall be admitted to the trade above the age of 
sixteen years. In no case shall there be more than one ap- 
prentice to every five journeymen boiler-makers and iron ship- 
builders in any shop or yard, which is more than sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the trade. 


All this sounds formidable enough ; and if the restrictions 
and limitations therein contained were enforced, there 
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might be some show of reason for the alleged injury to 
trade in this particular branch by the rules of the union. 
But as a matter of fact this rule is practically dormant ; 
it is not often indeed that any effort-is made to enforce 
it except in isolated cases, and when it is attempted it 
is seldom successful. At any rate, its enforcement is 
not sufficiently general to affect in any appreciable 
degree the conditions of the labour market either as to 
the number of workers or as to the wages paid in the 
trade. It is extremely doubtful whether it is wise to 
continue a rule which is almost valueless by reason of 
its not being enforceable, especially when it is made the 
target for the opponents of trade-unions to fire at ; it 
can only do harm because of its restrictive policy, and 
does not serve any good or useful purpose. It is, how- 
ever, a crude way of protesting against an excessive 
introduction of boy-labour, without in any way, con- 
sulting the interests of the journeymen, who are directly 
affected by it, and who, at the same time have to teach 
these lads without feeor reward. Ifa reason be required 
by way of explanation for this effort to restrain masters 
from employing too many boys, it can best be given by 
quoting the following figures from the last report of 
the boiler-makers’ society, from which it appears that 
during 1876 they paid, in out-of-work benefit alone 
20,776/, 4s. od., and in addition to this gave as benevo- 
lent grants to distressed members, 332/ 15s. od., and to 
widows and orphans 513/, so that in this trade it is evi- 
dent that there are more workers than work. 

§ 30. The iron-workers and steel-melters have no 
restrictions or limitations affecting boy-labour ; the work 
is more laborious but less skilful than in the preceding 
trades, all kinds of unskilled labour being utilised ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the employer, and the 
demand for the material by those who require it for 
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manufacturing purposes or for exportation. In no sense 

can it be said that in these branches of industry any 
kind of restriction or limitation exists with regard to the 
employment of boy-labour. 

§ 31. In some of the smaller branches of trade, such 
as those carried on in Birmingham and Sheffield, there 
are attempts sometimes to enforce conditions with regard 
to the employment of boy-labour, but in most of them 

“they are as free and unrestricted as the most ardent 
opponents of restriction could desire. To such an ex- 
tent is this the case, that there has arisen a demand in - 
some of the trades for the intervention of law to prevent 
young boys and young girls from being employed at 
too early an age in occupations less fitted for their 
capacity and tender years than the textile manufactures, 
which are now so completely protected by law. Espe- 
cially is this the case in the manufacture of chains, nuts, 
and bolts, nails, screws, and other hardware goods, in 
Staffordshire, where even girls of tender age are em- 
ployed to an extent which is almost incredible. The 
deplorable condition of the workers in those trades was 
recently the subject of much comment, in consequence 
of the severe animadversion by one of the factory in- 
spectors in the district in his last report. 

§ 32. The building trades comprise probably about 
750,000 adult males, distributed throughout every town 
and village in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and consequently form, perhaps, the most im- 
portant, certainly the most general, of all our national 
industries; and hence their rules and mode of action 
affect more or less the whole of the trades in the country. 
In some branches of the building trades, efforts have 
from time to time been made for the purpose of limiting 
the number of apprentices, and otherwise imposing 
restrictive conditions with regard to them, but they have 
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been practically useless, inasmuch as the rules of most 
of the societies are so far relaxed as to be inoperative, 
and in many of them, in so far as their enforcement is 
concerned, altogether impossible. The following state- 
ment represents the actual policy and practice of the 
several unions among the building operatives of this 
country :-— 

§ 33. (1.) The masons, by reason of their extensive, 
and at the same time compact, organisation, have by 
their rules been more restrictive than any other body, 
but even with them there is now no rule as to limit, any 
reasonable number being allowed; no actual appren- 
ticeship is really needed in order to obtain admission into 
the society ; competency as a workman, and the ability 
to earn the current wages of the district as a journey- 
man, are the only conditions required, no matter how 
these are obtained. In some cases, efforts are made to 
impose restrictions, but these attempts arise out of local 
circumstances and customs, each branch being respon- 
sible for its own action in dealing with questions which 
concern the usages of the trade in the district. But it 
may be affirmed of the society as a whole, that it does 
not attempt to enforce any limitation as to the number, 
or to define the period which apprentices shall serve. 
The Scottish Society does not attempt in any way to 
interfere with either the number of apprentices or the 
term of service, so that throughout Scotland the trade 
is essentially open to all comers, without let or hindrance 
of any kind. 

§ 34. (2.) The bricklayers have practically neither 
limitation nor restriction, notwithstanding the fact that 
in many districts, especially those in connection with the 
Manchester Order, which comprise most of the northern 
and midland counties, regulations are inserted in their 
schedules that the number of apprentices shall be limited 
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to a certain proportion between the number of boys and 
of the journeymen employed ; but these vary according 
to the customs and usages of the district or place where 
the schedule or rules are to apply. Strikes sometimes 
take place for the purpose of enforcing these restrictions, 
but they are infrequent, and not as a rule successful, for 
the customs are so various, and the necessity of modifi- 
cations so frequent, that any hard and fast line is im- 
possible, and cannot be maintained. In the London 
district, and in the southern and eastern counties, the 
trade is practically open and without restriction. 

§ 35. (3.) The carpenters and joiners have three 
unions, the Amalgamated Society, the General Union, 
and the Scottish Association, the rules and regulations 
in force in each body being pretty much the same. 
Although in this branch of industry considerable tech- 
nical skill is required, and a large sum of money has to 
be invested in the purchase of tools alone, yet in effect 
there is neither limitation as to number, nor restriction 
as to the time to be served, in the rules of either of the 
above-named societies. Nay, we may go further, and 
say that these societies entirely discountenance all regu- 
lations having for their object the limitation of ap- 
prentices; they have no rule bearing on the question, 
and no strike would be sanctioned which attempted to 
enforce such a rule. There may be in some towns a 
kind of mutual understanding between the journeymen 
and the employers, that the number of apprentices shall 
bear a certain proportion to the number of adults em- 
ployed, but these are matters of local agreement, due to 
long usage and established custom, and not to restrictive 
rules. If a youth can ‘pick up’ his trade he has only 
to prove his competency to earn the current wages of 
the district, to be admitted into the society as one of its 
accredited members. The extensive use of valuable and 
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complicated machinery in this trade, has tended to 
discourage boy-labour, as careless lads cannot be trusted 
with the expensive machinery employed in the several 
branches of joiners’ work. 

§ 36. (4.) The plasterers’ society does not attempt to 
limit the number of apprentices, or to enforce any 
specified period of time which they shall serve as a 
condition of membership; the ability to earn the average 
wage of the district is the only qualification required for 
admission into the union. In the matter of learning the 
trade, the sons of the workman have naturally the first 
chance, but it is constantly being filled to overflowing 
by the ‘hawkboys,’ or servers, who in time become 
journeymen plasterers, but these seldom acquire suffi- 
cient skill to be able to undertake the finer work of 
mouldings and modelling, which can only be done by 
first-class workmen. 

§ 37. (5.) The plumbers have been, and are still to 
some extent, a little more successful in their efforts to 
impose restrictions and limitations, but in this branch of 
the building trades the master plumbers, as a rule, have 
rather encouraged than disapproved the action of the 
workmen, with the object, no doubt, of keeping the 
‘trade select. And in some places they have been 
partially successful, for they are still able to enforce 
certain restrictive rules, especially in those localities 
where the business of ‘plumbing’ is carried on as a 
distinct and separate trade apart from that of the 
general builder. But even in this trade, the restrictions 
and limitations actually enforced are inconsiderable, and 
do not exist to a sufficient extent to be able to influence 
the number of workers, or to affect the trade in an 
appreciable degree. 

§ 38. (6.) With regard to painters, decorators, and 
elaziers, there is absolutely no restriction and no limit 
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either as to numbers or time, and indeed it is question- 
able if any boys are now bound apprentice to these 
branches of the building trade. And yet considerable 
dexterity and skill are required in the higher branches 
of painting and decorating, which can only be obtained 
by long practice and careful study; but there is also a 
good deal of slop-work done in the cheaply built houses 
run up by speculators, without regard to stability or 
beauty. ; 

The only towns in England where there is any kind 
of attempt at limitation or restriction in the building 
trades, are those situate in the northern and midland 
counties, where the masons and bricklayers chiefly en- 
deavour to enforce some rule as to the number of 
apprentices, and where strikes sometimes take place in 
consequence. Whenever these occur, and they are but 
seldom, the union workmen try to fix the proportion at 
about three apprentices to seven journeymen. 

§ 39. The printing and bookbinding trades—(1). The 
London Society of Compositors in their fifth rule define 
the condition of membership as follows:— 


That every compositor of fair character now working asa 
journeyman, or who may hereafter prove his right to work as a 
journeyman, either by privilege, indenture, or clear card of 
membership from a recognised society, shall be eligible as a 
member. 


Privilege is thus defined :— 


A compositor’s eldest son can serve without indenture, but 
must prove that he has served seven years to the business, 


Rule 10 (Turnovers) is as follows :— 


All persons known by the name of turnovers shall be re- 
bound to an employer by means of a written witnessed agree- 
ment ; and unless this agreement be produced at the comples 
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tion of their servitude, they shall not be admitted to this society 
without the sanction of the committee. 


In this society the members generally insist upon a 
seven years’ apprenticeship as a condition of member- 
ship, but an apprentice having served five years would 
be accepted as a member, provided such five years ex- 
pired when he arrived at twenty-one years of age. This 
is the theory; but in practice the custom in the trade 
has been, and is, so variable, that very recently the 
society has been collecting information from the several 
‘chapels, as the offices are termed,—through the recog- 
nised head or chairman of the shop or office, technically 
called the ‘ father’ of the ‘chapel ’—as to the prevailing 
custom. 

Although in some of the leading firms of London 
the seven years’ apprenticeship is accepted and acted on, 
together with some kind of limitation as to number, 
such as one apprentice to three journeymen, yet in the 
present state of trade there is very little restriction or 
limitation in actual practice with regard to boys who 
are technically called ‘turnovers,’ who are employed ad 
libitum in many of the smaller offices where they pick 
up a certain amount of skill, and afterwards gain admis- 
sion into the society as journeymen. In reality the only 
thing demanded of them is proof of having served at 
the trade for five successive years, and even this term of 
service is not absolutely required to be continuous for 
one master, as the youth may have served in five offices 
during the five years; the certificates of five years’ 
service being all that is required, proof of such service 
would be deemed sufficient. So powerless have the 
London Society of Compositors been with regard to the 
enforcement of the full term of apprenticeship, and other 
conditions connected therewith, that about two years 
ago, all the closed offices were re-opened, and all the 
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fines remitted for those who had not acted in accordance 
with the society’s rules. The compositors do not get 
any remuneration for teaching these boys, or ‘turnovers,’ 
hence a good deal of dissatisfaction. 

§ 4o. (2.) The Provincial Typographical Association, 
which embraces most of the large towns in England, has 
frequently to consider this question of apprentices ; the 
rule is, that no person is eligible for admission as a 
member, who cannot prove a seven years’ apprenticeship 
or servitude to the trade. 

Rule 36 states that— 


The maximum number of apprentices in each recognised 
office shall be three ; until an office has been in operation for 
at least twelve months, the number of apprentices shall be 
confined to one only, 


Rule 37 declares that— 


All boys intended as apprentices must be bound or prac- 
tically withdrawn within three months from their introduction. 


In effect the rule is one apprentice to any office, two 
to four journeymen, and three to six or any larger 
number. 

It is with this society, as with the London one, 
a ‘burning question’ which has to be periodically 
re-opened at their delegate meetings in consequence 
of the difficulty, nay impossibility, of conforming the 
practice of the trade to the theory of their rules. In 
many places the employers do not take as many ap- 
prentices as the rules of the society, if strictly enforced, 
y ermit ; in other cases there is a superabundance of boy- 
labour, and indeed very little else. Great difference of 
opinion exists, even within the society, with regard to 
the attempted limitation of apprentices, although the 
rules are confirmed by a large majority, In some towns 
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the rules are strictly adhered to, in others they are 
practically disregarded; hence it is that a certain latitude 
is allowed to the executive to deal with the varied 
circumstances which arise from time to time so as not 
to resort to the extreme measure of closing the office. 
Some towns have had to decline joining the Association, 
and become purely local societies, because of their 
inability to carry out the rules. Since the formation of 
this association in 1849, numerous strikes have taken 
place, many men have been sacrificed, and large sums 
have been expended for the purpose of trying to main- 
tain these restrictions, but they have usually failed. 

It is evident from the foregoing facts that, however 
stringent the rules may be, in actual practice they do 
not have the effect of limiting the number, so as to affect 
the trade. 

§ 41. (3.) The Machine Minders’ Society, being more 
limited as to numbers than the compositors, are able to 
insist upon a seven years’ apprenticeship by ‘stamped 
indenture,’ and to limit the number to about one appren- 
tice to three journeymen, or in the ratio of three to 
seven. In this branch of the printing trade, the journey- 
men are allowed half the boy’s earnings for the first 
year, or they are ‘paid a fee down’ of something like 
two guineas for the instruction to be given to the ap- 
prentice so as to enable him to acquire the requisite 
knowledge of his trade. Not long since, the workmen 
of a London firm struck work because two persons em- 
ployed by the firm could not show their indentures of a 
seven years’ apprenticeship, but they were unable to 
carry their point, as the employers found other men to 
fill their places. But the shop is now closed to society 
men until, by a kind of legal fiction, they see fit to 
reopen it without the concession asked for. These 
legal fictions are often resorted to in order to avoid the 
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necessity of permanently closing an office ; but it would 
be far better to avoid the disputes which lead to this 
disagreeable alternative. 

§ 42. (4.) The Lithographic Printers are also able, 
by reason of the smallness of their numbers, to maintain 
similar restrictions and limitations; but as the trade is 
in fewer hands, the masters appear willing to aid the 
journeymen in effecting a limitation to prevent its ex- 
tension unduly as they think to their disadvantage. 
Here also the journeymen get a fee, or a certain propor- 
tion of the boy’s earnings, for giving him the required 
instruction in his trade. In all branches of the printing 
trades, it is usual for the regular apprentices to be bound 
by indenture or stamped agreement, which costs half-a- 
crown. 

§ 43. (5.) The Bookbinders fora long time were able 
to limit the number, fix the term, and otherwise restrict 
apprentices, but since the introduction of women into 
the trade the rules have been considerably relaxed. At 
the present moment they are not able to enforce their 
regulations with regard to apprenticeships, although 
they are still retained in the rules. Here also the 
practice does not go on all-fours with the theory ; in 
order to avoid the logical but disagreeable consequences 
the union does not look too closely into the matter ; it 
has, in fact, to wink at the violation of its own rules. 

§ 44. The Domestic Trades—(1). The Shoemakers. 
There was a time when apprenticeship in this trade was 
universal, and was considered necessary as a means of 
entering the union; but this is no longer the case. 
Taking the whole of the United Kingdom at this time, 
the number of legally bound apprentices would be 
extremely few, and where they are taken there is seldom 
any indenture, or even written contract ; there is certainly 
neither limitation nor restriction, Those boys who are 
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now taken into the trade are simply called ‘learners ;’ 
they are usually taken by the journeymen in great 
numbers to do the elementary drudgery of the trade, the 
‘lasting’ and ‘finishing’ being done by the ‘master’ 
journeymen. So far from there being any limitation as 
to the number of boys in the trade, there is absolutely a 
drug of learners and half-formed journeymen. 
§ 45. (2.) The Tailors. In this trade there is no 
attempt at restriction or limitation. Apprentices are 
not altogether unknown, but they are comparatively few, 
and these are to be found only in the best shops. Of 
late years the journeymen have been chiefly recruited 
from the ranks of those who have had their first lessons 
in the ‘slop establishments, and have subsequently 
become improvers in better-class houses. A great deal 
of the tailoring work is still done ‘at home, the ‘shop 
system’ being only as yet adopted by the better class of 
masters and firms. Female labour is largely employed 
by some of the wholesale manufacturers, and also by the 
journeymen at home. Some of the evils arising out of 
this kind of domestic manufacture—described as the 
‘sweating system ’—have recently been brought before 
the Government, with a view to a stricter enforcement 
of the Workshops Acts, or of the Public Health Acts. 
46. (3.) The Hatters. The hat-making trade is 
divided into three branches, called ‘shapers, ‘ body- 
makers,’ and ‘finishers ;’ they are not so numerous as 
either of the two preceding trades, bnt their organisation 
is more compact, and their rules more stringent. On 
May Ist of this year (1877) an amalgamation took place 
between the London Society and the General Society in 
the provinces, when a revised code of working rules was 
agreed on. The system of apprenticeship by indenture 
is enforced in every branch of the hatting trades; the 


time each apprentice shall serve is fixed at seven years ; 
5.2 
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the indenture must be witnessed by one or more journey- 
men, or they are not considered legal. 

Any person employing two journeymen, and having - 
been in business eight months, is entitled to one appren- 
tice, and for ten journeymen two apprentices ; and one 
additional apprentice for every ten journeymen who 
may be employed. An employer having sons may take 
one as an apprentice in addition to the number specified, 
but such son must be under indenture. Journeymen 
may not teach their own sons the trade unless bound by 
indenture; and any man so acting is liable to be ex- 
pelled from the society. Any member teaching a man, 
not a member of the society, any branch of the trade, is 
fined the sum of 5/7. Indoor apprentices are not now 
known, and premiums are seldom paid, not indeed in 
one per cent. of those who are taken in the trade. The 
rules and restrictions with regard to the limitation of 
apprentices are more stringent in this union than in 
almost any other; but even here it does not appear to 
have the effect of producing any scarcity of hands. 

§ 47. The Shipping Trades.—Perhaps no class of 
workmen have striven more pertinaciously to maintain 
the old system of apprenticeships than the shipwrights ; 
but even with these the restrictions have been consider- 
ably relaxed of late years, especially since the intro- 
duction of iron ship-building, which has developed quite 
another kind of trade. When this first began, the aid 
of a class of workmen called boiler-makers and riveters 
was called in; these soon acquired the necessary skill, 
and are now known by the name of boiler-makers and 
iron ship-builders. For some time the shipwrights made 
a show of resistance ; but as they were unable to do the 
work themselves they had to give way, so that now we 
have the iron ship-builders as part and parcel of the 
Boiler-makers’ Society. The shipwrights used to be a 
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most exclusive body of men; for many years they 
enjoyed special privileges ; in many parts of the country 
they formed a numerous body of freemen, and exercised 
great power in Parliamentary elections. A vestige of 
this old exclusive feeling remains, but circumstances 
have changed, and they therefore cannot retain their 
former power. When iron plates were being substituted 
for ‘the wooden walls of old England,’ the shipwrights 
tried to resist the introduction of the new invention, but 
in this they signally failed ; they then tried to insist 
upon the employment of shipwrights in building the 
new ships, but in this they were also unsuccessful. 

The old seven years’ apprenticeship system cannot 
now be enforced, although they still sometimes make a 
show of resistance to the introduction of apprentices, and 
hence in this trade the rules are relaxed in practice. 
Considerable effort is, however, often made to maintain 
the custom, but they are unable to effect any material 
control over the employers, so that practically speaking 
there is very little restriction or limitation, either as to 
the number, or as to the term of years for which they 
shall be bound. Workmen who have served four years 
in Her Majesty’s Dockyards are received into the union, 
but these are usually under contract. The higher grades 
of shipwrights in these yards have to serve a seven years’ 
apprenticeship under ‘ indenture.’ 

§ 48. The Glass-making Trades.—In some branches 
of these trades the attempts to limit the number, and 
otherwise impose restrictions with regard to apprentices 
are much more successful than in most other trades ; 
the responsibility for these stringent rules rests almost 
equally upon the shoulders of the employers and 
journeymen, for some of the mysteries of the craft are 
kept back from the learners until the last year of their 
apprenticeship. There seems to be an endeavour on the 
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part of both employers and employed to keep the trade 
as restricted as possible, but doubtless there are certain 
reasons why the number of boy learners cannot be un- 
limited, altogether apart from trade-union rules and 
regulations; the number and conditions can only be 
arranged and decided upon by those who stand in the 
relationship of masters and journeymen, having due 
regard to the nature of the employment, and the work 
which can be allotted to boys or learners. When ap- 
prentices are taken in these trades it is usual to allow 
the journeymen a certain sum, or extra wages, for the 
instructions to be given; this varies from two guineas 
paid down, to 10s. 6d. per week for the first year. By 
this practice there is an amount of responsibility thrown 
upon the workmen, who are thus bound to pay proper 
attention to the apprentice during his term of apprentice- 
ship, and to teach him the mysteries of the craft; and 
also upon the master, whose duty it is to see that the 
apprentice is efficiently taught, especially as he usually 
receives a premium with each apprentice. 

§ 49. Zhe Coachmakers—Being comparatively a 
limited body of workmen, the Coachmakers’ Society 
have been able to enforce certain restrictions with regard 
to apprentices, but in their rules these are put rather in 
the form of a request to the employers not to employ 
more than one boy to three journeymen, than in the 
nature of a demand or an invariable rule. It is asserted 
by the journeymen that in few cases only do the master 
coachbuilders even attempt to go beyond that which the 
men declare to be a fair proportion, inasmuch as in prac- 
tice a larger number of boys could not well be employed 
on account of the skill, care, and nicety required of the 
workers in all branches of these trades. Disputes some- 
times occur with regard to the attempted limitations on 
the part of the unions, but they are neither numerous nor 
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important, and they do not materially affect the general 
condition of those engaged in coach-building. In some 
towns the custom or usages of the place or district are 
more stringent than in others; hence it is that we hear 
of strikes to enforce certain rules which are exceptional 
rather than general, and in effect are the result of local 
customs only. 

§ 50. Cigar and tobacco manufacturers now form a 
very numerous class in England, and a large number of 
women and girls are employed as workers. In some 
few places the cigar-makers have a tolerably gocd union, 
but their action is usually limited to questions of wages, 
hours of labour, &c., and does not affect the number of 
boy learners or girls employed in the trade. Virtually 
there is no limitation or restriction. 

§ 51. Fewellery and Watch-making Tvrades.—In 
these higher skilled branches of trade apprenticeships 
are still common, but not in the limited and restricted 
sense that they were formerly. The great subdivision 
of labour in these, as in many other branches of industry, 
and the use of machinery, have enabled the manufac- 
turers to introduce a great number of young boys, and 
thereby to relax considerably the old rules as to appren- 
tices. A good deal of this kind of work is done at 
‘home’ by small masters, or by journeymen, both of 
whom take as many learners as they find to be conve- 
nient and remunerative. Although premiums are by no 
means unusual, great numbers are taken as apprentices 
without such payments, and virtually the practice of 
limitation is abolished. 

§ 52. Cabinet-makers, and others employed in the 
manufacture of household furniture, occasionally make 
efforts to impose certain regulations in some shops and 
firms as to apprentices, but they are notas a rule carried 
out, and in the present condition of the trade they are 
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absolutely without effect. Isolated attempts to do so 
are sometimes made, but they only fail in their object, 
and they are seldom made by the authority of any 
trade-union. 

~§ 53. Ceramic Wares—The manufacture of these 
wares has been considerably extended in England during 
the last half-century, especially in regard to the finer 
and more artistic productions in china, porcelain, and 
ornamental pottery ; in some branches of which it is 
now considered that Worcestershire, Staffordshire, and 
other places can compete with almost any country in the 
world. In allthese important trades a large number of 
girls and boys are employed, little or no restriction or 
limitation being enforced or even attempted. 

§ 54. Zhe Factory Workers.—These embrace the 
whole of those employed in the textile manufactures, 
such as silk, linen, cotton, woollen, alpaca, jute, and other 
fabrics, whether for personal wear, adornment, domestic 
ornamentation, or other uses. The earlier battles for 
the maintenance of the apprenticeship system were 
fought by those engaged in these manufactures, but by 
degrees the practice has fallen into disuse, until at this 
moment there is hardly an apprentice to be found in the 
whole of those vast industries comprised in the term 
factory life. The only restrictions imposed with regard 
to the employment of boys or girls in these trades are 
those fixed by law, otherwise there is no limitation. 
The system of apprenticeships survived longest in the 
silk trades, where the hand-loom continued in use, but 
even in this branch it is doubtful if an apprentice legally 
bound could be found in ‘Spitalfields,’ Macclesfield, or 
Coventry, unless indeed some may still be apprenticed 
in the latter place for the purpose of obtaining the free- 
dom of the town, or as a means whereby the local 
charities may be utilised or expended. 
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§ 55. Miscellaneous Trades—Among what are 
called the unskilled trades, such as the miners, agricultural 
‘ labourers, railway servants, &c., &c. there is no such 
thing as apprentices, and consequently limitations and 
restrictions are unknown. Boys are now sent into the 
mines or fields to work at the earliest age permitted by 
law; but as regards railway servants, requirements for 
the safety of the workers and of the public practically 
prohibits the employment of youths under age ; the chief 
thing required of them is a fairly good character for 
honesty, sobriety, and civility. These branches of in- 
dustry have now their well regulated trade-union, 
the total number of whose members are upwards of 
294,200. 

Bakers, butchers, sugar-refiners, and similar occupa- 
tions are in much the same condition as the above- 
named unskilled workers, the first-named only having 
any kind of society, and this one is weak, poor, and 
inefficient. Apprenticeships were at one time pretty 
general with the bakers; sugar-refiners in this country 
are usually Germans; these have no regular union, and 
no restrictions. 

§ 56. Having passed in review the chief industries 
of the country and given the actual practice in operation 
in the leading trades, with especial reference to the 
rules of the trade-unions affecting the question of 
apprenticeships, and particularly as regards their attempts 
to limit the number, and define the term for which they 
shall be bound, it will be well to point out certain 
conclusions which the collection of facts before stated 
seem to establish, and to indicate others which are 
deducible therefrom. The following may be offered as 
the result of our investigations, and as a condensed 
statement of the whole case as it at present stands :— 

(1.) The old law with regard to apprenticeships 
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having been repealed, there are no longer any statutory 
or legal formularies or restrictions binding upon masters 
or journeymen in the matter of apprentices, either as to 
the number which may be employed or as to the term 
for which they shall serve; it is now simply a question 
of free contract or agreement between the master on the 
one hand, andthe apprentice, his parents, or represen- 
tatives on the other; but when the contract is once 
entered into it is enforceable by law. The only legal . 
exceptions remaining are in the case of surgeons, apothe- 
caries, proctors, solicitors, attorneys, and notaries, in 
which professions the term fixed by law is five years. 
There is also a bare remnant of the old law in cases of 
parish apprentices, but the system has nearly disap- 
peared. 

§ 57. (2.) The old form of ‘indenture,’ which is the 
technical term for the instrument of apprenticeship, is 
no longer necessary or even customary, excepting in a 
. few of the more restrictive trades, or where it is required 
by the regulations of corporate towns as a condition of 
the freedom of the city, or to ensure special advantages. 
Even where an apprentice is bound for a term of five or 
seven years, the ‘indenture’ is not general. The custom 
as to written or verbal contracts varies with the locality, 
or according to usages of the trade, both methods being 
equally binding and enforceable at law; where the law 
is silent upon any disputed point, the usage or custom 
of the trade or district is accepted as evidence of the 
contract. 

§ 58. (3.) The term of apprenticeship is at present 
extremely variable; it ranges from twelve months in 
the case of an ‘improver’—that is, one who has managed 
to ‘pick up’ a certain amount of knowledge of the 
trade, and then seeks for improvement in a better shop 
—to the full term of seven years for those who are still 
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‘properly apprenticed.’ The more usual terms for ap- 
prentices who are now bound are three, four, or five 
years, according to the nature of the occupation, the 
custom recognised by the trade, or the usages in the 
locality. Some trade-union rules nominally—that is, on 
paper—exact the full term of seven years, but in practice 
it is rarely enforced. 

§ 59. (4.) The payment of premiums on taking ap- 
prentices was at one time well-nigh universal, at present 
it is rather exceptional. In the generality of trades, 
embracing all those of the manual labour class, such as 
artisans, mechanics, &c., and especially those trades 
which are formed into unions, premiums are not often 
asked or required. There are certain exceptions to this 
rule, but they are the result of causes quite apart from 
the question of learning the trade. These arise in con- 
nection with the restrictive regulations of old corporate 
towns, in which cases the freedom of the city is an im- 
portant consideration, as it goes with the apprenticeship,, 
if the apprentice is bound to a ‘freeman.’ This privilege 
is still extant in many of the guilds of the City of London, 
although in some cases the freedom can be bought by 
persons not in any way connected with the trade of the 
special company, or it may be given to individuals, for 
various reasons, or for public services, who have nothing 
whatever to do with the trade of, or the most distant 
relation to, the City. Similar restrictions and powers 
exist in other corporate towns; they are to be found in 
Coventry, Bristol, and many other old cities all over 
England; it is, in fact, a remnant of the old guild 
system. 

§ 60. (5.) It is generally supposed that the decline 
of the apprenticeship system has been due to the rules 
and regulations of trade-unions, whereas whatever re- 
mains of it is chiefly owing to their action. Their whole 
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history is one long record of persistent, and sometimes 
not over wise, efforts to maintain and enforce the ap- 
prenticeship system, as the only means, in their opinion, 
for securing good and capable workmen in every branch 
of labour. Many of the struggles and contests with 
employers have arisen in connection with this question, 
the object and aim of the craftsmen being the continuance 
of a practice which ensured to them superiority of work- 
manship, and in effect protected them from an influx of 
boy-labour and unskilled workmen. It is altogether 
beside the mark to object that this was, after all, a mere 
selfish policy for the furtherance of their own ends. 
Whatever the motives of the workmen may have been, 
the result of their action was the maintenance of the 
skill of British handicraftsmen. 

§ 61. (6.) The real cause of the decline of the system 
of apprenticeships has been the opposition of employers 
—especially those of the capitalist class, which has 
arisen during the present century—to any restriction 
whatever in regard to those whom they choose to employ, 
and which, when attempted, they resented as an act of 
interference with the freedom of labour. On the face of 
it this seems plausible enough, but when it is considered 
that the skilled craftsmen have to instruct the unskilled, 
generally without fee or reward, it will be seen that they 
are contributing to their own displacement, disestablishing 
themselves in fact, without the slightest possible chance 
of compensation, present or future. Under such circum- 
stances the resistance of the operatives appears but 
reasonable, or at least excusable. It is worthy of notice 
that whilst employers oppose the continuance of the 
apprenticeship system, it is gaining favour in government 
establishments, and recently it has been widely advocated 
in the mercantile marine. 

§ 62. (7.) Without doubt the altered conditions of 
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trade have contributed very much to the decline of the 
old system ; with the development of machinery came a 
division of labour ; the craftsman was no longer required 
to produce the entire article ; one part was done by one 
man, another part was given to some other; and hence, 
in many trades, a boy or an unskilled labourer could 
acquire sufficient skill to perform his portion of the work 
in much less time than formerly. The full term of seven 
years’ apprenticeship, under these circumstances, is there- 
fore not so necessary, and consequently it is the height 
of imprudence on the part of trade-unions in such cases 
to insist upon the old terms, under the new and greatly 
altered conditions. The obvious conclusion is that the 
period of apprenticeship must be governed by the re- 
quirements of each special trade ; no general rule can 
be applied indiscriminately to all trades alike. 

§ 63. (8.) By law employers are not now restricted 
in any way as to the number of apprentices which they 
may take, but in some trades there is an endeavour to 
limit the number on the part of the journeymen. 
Wherever a limit is so fixed it is the result of “a kind of 
moral understanding between the workmen and the em- 
ployer, or is due to an old-fashioned custom still recog- 
nised in the trade. The strinzency with which it is 
enforced differs materially, nct only with regard to the 
usage in the particular trade, but also in the same trade 
according to the custom in the locality. Where these 
limitations are in force the proportion usually observed 
is about three apprentices to seven journeymen, a ratio 
by no means prohibitory, and which certainly does not 
close the trade against new comers or the rising gene- 
ration. 

§ 64. (9.) One of the most important things, if not 
the most important of all, in connection with apprentice- 
ships is that the master himself no longer teaches his 
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apprentice ; the duty of instructing the learner falls on 
the journeyman, and hence he feels aggrieved unless he 
is in some way recompensed for his trouble and paid 
for his experience. This is seldom done; the few in- 
stances in which it is customary to give the workman a 
pecuniary interest in the apprentice, such as the glass 
trades, some branches of the printing trades, and a few 
others, are set forth in the preceding pages. In these 
cases the master gives to the journeyman either a stipu- 
lated sum, or extra pay for a certain time, for teaching 
the apprentice. Where this is not done the skilled 
workman not only takes no interest in the apprentice, 
but he feels that he is giving to another that knowledge 
and skill which he has acquired by long service and ex- 
perience, and often at considerable expense, without the 
slightest recompense, and which ultimately will be used 
to his own disadvantage by filling the trade to overflow- 
ing, and in the end tend to a reduction of his own value 
in the shape of wages. It is scarcely in human nature 
not to consider such a contingency and to provide 
against it by every possible means. 

§ 65. (10.) Intheir rules trade-unions seek to protect 
their members against these evils; their remedies may 
not always be wise ; they are often better adapted to old 
usages now passed away than they are to present circum- 
stances ; but they cannot be expected to consider all the 
effects which their policy may have on capitalists, or the 
public, unless some consideration is shown to the interests 
of the workmen. One thing, however, may be conceded, 
namely, that it is not wise to retain merely nominal 
rules, which are not,and cannot be, enforced. In theory 
many of them say you shall not be a member of the 
- union unless you have served an apprenticeship of seven 
years to the trade; in practice this condition of mem- 
bership is so relaxed that it is rarely carried into effect. 
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§ 66. (11.) The primary object of apprenticeship is 
to acquire practical skill and efficiency in the particular 
craft or trade which the apprentice desires to learn, and 
every rule or regulation in furtherance of this object has 
a certain value if properly applied. The intention of 
these rules, in the constitution of a trade-union, is to 
ensure efficient workmen, this being the one absolute 
condition of being admitted as members of the organisa- 
tion; in so far as the unions strive to maintain the 
superiority of their craft they will command the support 
of the general public, but if it should appear that the 
rules are intended to be prohibitory, or to exclude others 
from entering the trade, they will be denounced as inimi- 
cal to the public good, destructive of trade, injurious to 
masters, mischievous to the general body of working 
people, and a barrier to progress, instead of contributing 
to the welfare of the country. 

§ 67. (12.) Indoor apprentices are not now very 
numerous ; the change from small masters to great 
capitalists, or to large and wealthy firms and companies, 
has had the effect of almost entirely abolishing the old 
custom of domestic apprentices. The apprentice now is 
merely a learner, a kind of youthful journeyman, rather 
than an apprentice in the sense in which it was under 
stood in the past. In the olden times he was in a cer- 
tain sense received into the family,—in some cases he 
was subjected to harsh and cruel treatment by heartless 
and dissipated masters, but by others he was treated 
kindly and considerately. But amid all this the master 
was bound to teach the lad his trade, and usually this 
was done even if accompanied with hard knocks, bad 
living, and general unkindness. 

§ 68. (13.) What remains of the apprenticeship sys- 
em is chiefly confined to ‘outdoor apprentices,’ the boy 
sleeping at home, providing his own food, and simply 
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going to work in the morning and leaving at night, like 
ordinary journeymen, the only difference being that he 
gets less pay in the shape of wages, which is augmented 
year by year until the end of the term, and is regarded 
in law as being more directly responsible to the master 
for his general conduct. Whilst the law is strict in com- 
pelling obedience on the part of the apprentice, or in the 
punishment of a refractory one, it is also just towards 
him in so far as his treatment by the master is concerned. 
Formerly the prisons were full of refractory or runaway 
apprentices, at present they are by no means numerous ; 
both by law and custom they are now properly protected, 
and their condition is better than at any former period. 
Neither indoor nor outdoor apprentices are now required 
to perform any kind of domestic drudgery, and it would 
scarcely be sanctioned by the justices if it interfered 
with the boy’s learning his trade. 

§ 69. (14.) Contracts of apprenticeship, when once 
entered into, whether orally or by indenture, cannot be 
rescinded or cancelled except by the consent of all the 
parties accessory thereto. Consequently no notice from 
either side can have the effect of putting an end to the 
contract, except by mutual assent and agreement. If a 
desire should arise, on the part of one of the contracting 
parties, to annul the obligation, and the other side should 
refuse, it can only be cancelled by a magistrate or justice 
of the peace, by whom alone, in case of a dispute, can 
the contract be annulled, and, where deemed necessary, 
compensation be awarded to the other side ; or in the 
case of an apprentice if he runs away, or absents himself 
from work without his master’s permission, he may be 
ordered to return to his work ; and on his refusing to do 
so, he may, under the Employers and Workmen Act, 
1875, be ordered to be imprisoned for any period not 
exceeding fourteen days, This extreme measure is not 
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often resorted to, although many cases occur during 
each year ; for the master, as a rule, considers that those 
apprentices who require this kind of correction are not 
worth the trouble and cost of prosecution ; and further- 
more, that the loss consequent upon such misconduct is 
less to him than it is to the apprentice. 

§ 70. (15.) After an apprentice has served his term, 
whether it be long or short, there is little difficulty in 
the way of his getting employment, or even becoming 
an employer. Experience in his craft, and the ability 
to earn the current wages of the district, are the only 
essential conditions as to employment; with regard to 
becoming an employer, in addition to his knowledge of 
the trade, the possession of sufficient capital is required 
with which to commence his enterprise. In some towns 
there are certain charitable endowments for the purpose 
of aiding young men of good character to start in busi- 
ness, by providing them with a loan which has to be 
repaid within a specified time. One such at least is still 
in existence in London ; others are to be found in many 
parts of the country; but, like many similar endowments, 
they are not always put to the best of uses, or utilised 
for the benefit of those for whom they were specially 
intended. 

§ 71. (16.) There is, moreover, very little difficulty 
in becoming a member of a trade-union, if the candidate 
be an efficient workman and can earn the current wages. 
In some unions questions are asked as to the completion 
of his term of service, and in a few he is required to 
produce his indenture, but in general it is not necessary, 
no evidence being demanded either as to the term served, 
or as to the fulfilment of the obligations devolving on 
such as have been apprenticed. A few of the smaller 
and more restricted trades try to enforce these regulations 
and obligations, but they are not sufficiently numerous 

ay 
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to affect the whole trade, and their failure to do so is 
common. Scarcely 10 per cent. of those now admitted 
as members of trade-unions have been properly ap- 
prenticed. 

§ 72. (17.) Certificates of character are neither given 
nor required in any of the ordinary occupations or in- 
dustries in England, with the exception of the engineers, 
as before explained; the only passport necessary in 
order to obtain employment is the ability to do the 
work, and to earn the stipulated or customary wages of 
the district. ‘Written characters’ are only needed in 
the case of domestic servants, railway servants, and for 
those seeking positions of trust; they are not usual in 
any of the ordinary trades or occupations. 

§ 73. (18.) The hours of labour for apprentices are, 
theoretically, fixed solely by the employer ; exceptionally 
they may be defined in the instrument of contract, or by 
mutual agreement; but this is not general nor is it ne- 
cessary, for, as a rule, the hours of labour for the appren- 
tice are regulated by the custom of the trade, that is, by 
the working hours of the journeyman ; the law, how- 
ever, recognises the right of the apprentice to Sundays, 
Christmas Day, and Good Friday, subject to certain 
conditions of a special kind and character. 

§ 74. The general conclusions which may be drawn 
from the foregoing may be briefly summed up as follows: 
—(1.) that the manifold rules and regulations of trade- 
unions do not materially interfere with the free admission 
of apprentices into the several trades of the country ; 
(2.) that no dearth of workmen is caused in any of these 
trades by their restrictive action ; (3.) that apprentice- 
ship is absolutely necessary for the purpose of acquiring 
a practical knowledge of a trade, without this there can 
be no guarantee for good and efficient workmanship, 

$75. Technical Education,—This chapter would not 
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be complete without some direct and special reference 
to the!question of technical education, inasmuch as it 
has an important bearing on the subject matter of ap- 
prenticeships. For many years past this question has 
engrossed the attention not only of educationists and 
scientific men, but of all classes and sections in the com- 
munity. And it is but fair to state that few men have 
taken a deeper interest in this matter, or urged its ne- 
cessity with greater importunity, than some of the trade- 
union officers and leaders. 

§ 76. Its vast importance is now universally recog- 
nised, and immense efforts are being made to convey 
technical instruction to the workmen engaged in almost 
every native industry. The great national institution at 
South Kensington has taken the lead in the good and 
useful work ; classes have been formed in all the chief 
centres of industry for the purpose of teaching the prin- 
ciples of science, in their relation to the arts and manu- 
factures, and developing the tastes of those who are 
employed in the several branches of trade. 

§ 77. The Society of Arts two or three years since 
elaborated a scheme of Technological Examinations in 
connection with the classes of South Kensington, on the 
basis that each candidate must be a workman engaged 
in the special branch in which he desired to be examined; 
the subjects of the examination included the theory, 
scientific principles, and practical details connected with 
each trade, and particularly the application of science to 
art workmanship. It is scarcely necessary to add that, 
up to the present, the success of these Technological 
Examinations, for various reasons, has not been great. 
Other and similar attempts, on a smaller scale, and of a 
fragmentary character, have also been made, having the 
same objects in view, with more or less success. 

§ 78. More recently the City Companies, or London 
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Guilds, have been roused to action; by some of them a 
scheme has been set on foot having for its object the 
erection and endowment of a vast Technical University, 
or College, on the Thames Embankment, where scientific 
instruction shall be given in the arts and manufacturing 
industries of the country, with especial reference to the 
development of the taste and skill of the artisan classes. 
Meanwhile a few of the companies have made a com- 
mencement, presumably by way of experiment, in con- 
nection with the particular craft which they, at least in 
name, represent, by giving a stimulus to exertion in 
some of the towns more directly engaged in the special 
trade or industry. The shipwrights, not long since, 
opened an exhibition at Fishmongers’ Hall, where 
examples of the ancient craft of shipbuilding were ex- 
hibited ; the models there displayed showed almost to 
perfection the skill, invention, and art which has been 
attained in this trade. The Drapers’ Company, it is 
reported, have still more recently placed the sum of 
1,000/. at the disposal of the Society of Arts for the 
purpose of promoting and extending this useful work, 
the plans for the doing of which have not yet, however, 
seen the light ; but it might safely be predicted that, 
whatever these may be, they will be merely tentative 
and preliminary, valuable in their way but fragmentary 
in their character, and transitory in their nature and 
results, 

§ 79. The one great lesson to be learnt is this, that 
technical education can, at its best, only be supplemen- 
tary to a something that has gone before, that something 
being a knowledge of the practical details of the trade 
which must be obtained in the workshop. With the 
spread of general education, through the Board schools, 
the children of the working classes will be better fitted 
to receive technical instruction than they have been in 
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the past ; their faculties will have become receptive and 
perceptive to a degree hitherto not known, or known 
only in isolated cases; by tuition and discipline their 
native shrewdness and energies will be developed and 
guided in such a way as to fit them for entering the 
workshop, where the whole of their previous training 
may be utilised and made serviceable to an extent not 
now contemplated. 

§ 80. One of the effects of general education will be 
that the necessity for so long a term of apprenticeship 
will be lessened ; the sharp’and active boy who enters 
the workshop at fourteen will have acquired at eighteen 
what in former times could scarcely have been obtained 
at the age of twenty-one, and hence a ¢hree, four, or five 
years’ apprenticeship, according to the nature of the 
trade, will serve the purpose equally as well. as the full 
seven years in the past. It is when he commences to 
learn the handicraft that the real work of technical edu- 
cation must begin; the youth can only be taught the 
special scientific principles which appertain to his craft, 
and their application in the workshop, after he has begun 
to learn his trade; and this instruction should be con- 
tinued side by side with the experience gained from 
time to time in his daily labour. Apprenticeship, in 
some form or other, will still be needed, nay, is impera- 
tive in learning a trade, as nothing can supersede this ; 
technical education will assist in developing and guiding 
the latent skill and acquired expertness of the boy, and 
thereby produce a class of handicraftsmen who, in the 
higher branches of art workmanship, will be second to 
no class of workmen in any part of the world. 

§ 81. The guilds of London, with their vast wealth 
and historical associations, may well take the lead in 
this great movement; the initiative, on a large scale, 
can be theirs; much preliminary work must, however, 
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be done in order to prepare the working people to re- 
ceive this instruction, and to stimulate them to seek this 
valuable and indispensable auxiliary help and training ; 
the subject is surrounded with difficulties ; the opposi- 
tion of some, and the apathy of others, will be obstacles 
to be overcome, but these are not insurmountable ; in 
order, however, to make any scheme effective and per- 
manent it must have Government aid,and be under exe- 
cutive control, for by no other means shall we be able 
to reach the furthermost corners of these islands, and 
bring the blessings of ssuch a beneficent enterprise home 
to every door. 
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Prece-work. 


§ 1. THERE is, on the mind of the public, a general 
impression that trade-unions, individually and in the 
aggregate, are diametrically opposed to piece-work, and 
that there is a firm determination to ‘put it down,’ and 
stamp it out in all the trades of the country. One 
simple and very obvious fact will show that this con- 
clusion is a false one; it has arisen from popular pre- 
judice, caused by misrepresentation on the one hand, 
and from inadequate information on the other. There 
are many trades in which piece-work is the general rule, 
and the workmen in those trades would as strenuously 
resist the introduction of day-work, as in other trades 
they endeavour to restrict piece-work within the narrowest 
limits. In the tailoring trades, in shoemaking, and in 
most of the other industries engaged in the manufacture of 
articles for personal wear, payment by the piece is nearly, 
universal, for the simple reason that one man can do his 
part independently of another, and is thus responsible 
to himself for the amount of work to be done and 
the wages to be earned, and to the master for the 
quality of the work performed. In the printing trades 
a good deal of the work is done by the ‘piece’ for 
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similar reasons; and the same method is adopted in 
many other trades, where the payments can be calcu- 
lated in a fair and equitable manner, and the practice 
can be easily and methodically carried out. Ina speech 
delivered by Mr. Mundella, M.P. at a meeting of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 
on March 20, 1876, he is reported to have said that no 
less than go per cent. of the manufactures of his 
country was paid for by the piece; a portion exceeding, 
he stated, that of any other country in the world. 
Perhaps 90 per cent. may be an exaggerated estimate, 
although quite unintentional on the speaker’s part; there 
is, however, this much of truth in the statement, namely, 
that the quantity of work done by the piece is far 
greater than most people have been led to suppose. 
This fact was so forcibly impressed on the mind of Mr. 
Mundella, that he repudiated strongly the assumption 
that the workmen of all trades were equally opposed to 
the system of piece-work, and that they resisted it when- 
ever they could do so, no matter how desirable it may 
be, or how advantageous to the employer in the first 
instance, and indirectly to the consumer and to the 
worker. | 

§ 2. Supposing there to be only 75 per cent. of the 
ordinary manufactures of the country paid for by the 
piece, that is a large proportion of the whole ; and many 
reasons can be given why in certain trades piece-work 
is not feasible, and cannot well be adopted in conse- 
quence of the ‘complications and difficulties, as Mr. 
Brassey calls them, that lie in the way. In the many 
discussions which have taken place on this subject, it is 
generally assumed that the only obstacle to the universal 
adoption of piece-work is the obstinacy of the workmen, 
and that this opposition is unreasonable and indefensible. 
The only thing that can be said in favour of such 
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speakers and writers is that they are totally unac- 
quainted with the actual conditions of labour in the 
workshop, and the requirements of the trades upon 
which they sit in judgment ; and when they do make 
inquiries, they usually confine themselves to one side 
only. Ina paper on this subject by Mr. Frederick Hill, 
a barrister, the writer quotes the opinions of several 
masters, but not one answer from the workmen; Mr. 
Hill should know that these er parte statements would 
not be accepted ina court of law. No sound conclusion 
can be arrived at except by hearing both sides, and in 
this matter, of the relative value of piece-work as against 
day-work, each and every case must be decided on its 
own merits, all the surrounding circumstances and con- 
ditions being properly and carefully considered and 
examined by competent judges. 

§ 3. In discussing this question it is necessary to 
define accurately what is meant by piece-work, in order 
to avoid the confusion which exists in the minds of 
many persons by whom it is confounded with sub- 
contracting, or the gang or butty system, both of which 
differ materially from what is commonly understood as 
piece-work, and must be argued on vastly different 
grounds. (1.) Sub-contracting is the sub-letting of por- 
tions of the original contract to smaller masters, who 
take certain parts of the work and engage the workmen 
requisite for its completion ; this is sometimes necessary 
in the case of very large undertakings, such as the con- 
struction of railways, canals, water-works, extensive 
drainage, &c., where careful supervision by a single 
person is well-nigh impossible, by reason of the many 
difficulties in his way, arising from distance, diversity of 
work, and the multifarious details which would be 
bewildering to one man’s brain. But sub-contracts are 
not as a rule favoured either by architects or engineers, 
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for they know full well that in too many cases where 
the original contractor is a man of high character, and 
holds himself responsible for the due execution of every 
clause in his contract, the sub-contractor, on the con- 
trary, is frequently a mere task-master, who is utterly 
regardless of the quality of the work; he is almost 
entirely irresponsible, his only care is to get as much 
work done as possible in a given time, in order ‘to draw 
on account’ as much as he can from week to week, or 
month to month, as the case may be. So recklessly 
scamping has been the work of sub-contractors that 
in many contracts a clause is inserted forbidding any 
portions of the work being sub-let. Architects and 
engineers know by experience that the supervision of 
such work is always more expensive under sub-contracts 
than it is where they are not permitted, and that ‘clerks 
of works’ with high salaries have to be engaged to 
watch every portion of it as it proceeds, in order to see 
that it is well and properly done. Many a railway 
tunnel has fallen in, many bridges have given way, and 
many a house has split asunder, mainly as the result of 
this system of sub-contracts, which, if the work had 
been done by the original contractor, would have stood 
‘as firm as a rock.’ The practice is generally repugnant 
to those who are primarily responsible, namely the 
architects and engineers; it is dangerous to the 
public, and in the end it entails heavy loss upon those 
who have to find the money, and consequently pay the 
penalty for the faulty work. Sub-contracting is con- 
demned by all who know anything about it, as a losing 
game, except to those who profit by the losses which 
such a system inflicts on the public, who in the end are 
called upon to pay. But these are not the only evils. of 
sub-contracting. There used to be a set of unprincipled 
men who made a living by taking task-work, especially 
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in the building trades, and after driving the workmen 
to death for a week or a fortnight, drew all the money 
they could, and decamped with it, without paying the 
workmen a farthing for the wages due, and leaving them 
minus their Sunday’s dinner. Twenty years ago this 
Was no uncommon thing in London, until one of the 
sMetropolitan magistrates decided in a case which came 
before him, that if the sub-contractor did not pay the 
workmen, the original contractor was liable; this de- 
cision had the effect of checking so nefarious a system, 
and of preventing so palpable an abuse. Another evil 
arising out of the practice was the custom of paying the 
workmen at public-houses, the sub-contractor getting 
a bonus from the publican on the amount spent. Often 
and often the men were kept until ten or eleven o’clock 
on the Saturday night, hanging about the public-house 
for their wages, which this not over-scrupulous sub- 
contractor had drawn from the builder, contractor, or 
owner early in the day. Cases have occurred in which 
the men have had to fight for their wages, and the 
scamp who withheld it has even been turned upside 
down, and the money shaken from his pockets on the 
floor of the public-house, each man scrambling to obtain 
sufficient to pay himself. In other parts of the country 
there have been serious riots on pay nights, the causes of 
which have never been properly explained to the public. 
Another plan has been adopted by these men for plun- 
dering the work-people, namely, the truck or ‘tommy’ 
shop system, as it used to be called, where bad provi- 
sions were sold at high prices, the difference going into 
the pockets of these middle men. The reasons for the 
intense hatred of the workmen to sub-contracting are 
not generally known; many of the journeymen them- 
selves at the present time only know of the evils by 
hearsay, but that the cause for such hatred is well- 
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founded, is known beyond a doubt to those who have 
had any experience in the history of labour. That a 
system fraught with so many evil consequences to 
respectable contractors, to architects and engineers, to 
the workmen, and to the general public, should be 
almost universally condemned, is not surprising, the 
surprise rather is that anyone who has given the subject 
any serious thought should be found to defend it; in 
any case sub-contracting is doomed to die, because of 
its own inherent evils and the heavy losses entailed on 
those who have had to pay so dearly for bad and 
slovenly work. 

§ 4. (2.) The gang, or butty system is altogether a 
different thing from sub-contracting as above described ; 
it means that a number of men agree together to take 
certain parts of the work, and divide the earnings pro 
rata among them ; in some cases, no doubt, it may be 
used with advantage, in others it is absolutely imprac- 
ticable. Mr. Brassey in his book on ‘Work and Wages’ 
gives instances where gangs of navvies undertook work 
on the butty system, to their own advantage and with 
profit to the employer. But in case one of the men fell 
ill, his wages for lost time would have to be calculated 
at so much per day, and hence if one man’s earnings 
could be so calculated, that cf all the others could be 
similarly adjusted. A good and capable foreman knows 
or should know how much work ought to be done by each 
man individually, and by all collectively and in concert; 
and he can so arrange his men that the result shall be 
the same whether by the day or by the piece, More- 
over the butty or gang system has evils of its own as 
everyone knows who has seen it in operation. The 
‘drinking bouts’ of railway gangs used to be notorious, 
and bad luck to the poor fellow who refused to join the 
drunken revellers, The fact that the gang system has 
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nearly died out is of itself a sufficient condemnation of 
the practice, for if it had been mutually advantageous it 
would have survived ; as it is, neither masters nor men 
sigh for its revival. There may be instances in which 
a few picked men may beneficially act together, by 
co-operating in the production of some article, or in the 
performance of some special work; but the cases are 
exceptional, and cannot be made general. If they could 
the men would cease to be mere journeymen, they 
would, by the very necessities of the case, become co- 
partners, and possibly employers. 

§ 5. Piece-work, properly so-called, can only be 
applied where each individual workman can perform his 
task unaided by, and independent of, the active co- 
operation of others. One man can make a pair of shoes, 
another can make a coat, without the concurrent labour 
of another man; so also where the division of labour is 
great, and each part may be done singly, the parts may 
be done by piece-work without interference, or the 
participation of others in the one special part, although 
the article can only be completed by the aggregate 
labour of the whole. But in numerous cases there 
are ‘complications and difficulties’ which render piece- 
work more or less open to objections theoretically, and 
not by any means easy in practice. One of the great 
difficulties in the way of piece-work is the inter-depend- 
ence of one workman on another, and the almost 
impossibility of one man producing the article by his 
own unaided skill and efforts. For instance, if a brick- 
layer undertook to do the brickwork of a house by the 
rod or perch, he would have to depend on the labourer 
for his bricks and mortar, if he hired the labour he 
would at once become a sub-contractor. Again he 
would have to depend on the carpenter for the wood- 
work, frames, joists, and centres for arches, &c. ; on the 
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scaffulder for the scaffolding, the brick merchant for his 
bricks, the carter for sand and lime, and many other 
things which would materially interfere with the per- 
formance of his own labour. He can, and very often 
does, cut the arches and even set them, by the piece; he 
can, and does, undertake to do the tuck-pointing by the 
foot or yard ;~but it is not so easy to undertake the 
entire work of the building. It is still more difficult, 
nay impossible, for several bricklayers to undertake 
piece-work on the same job; sub-contracts on the gang 
system is the only alternative in such a case. The 
same thing holds good with regard to masons and 
plasterers, although not quite to the same extent. With 
carpenters and joiners there is a little more scope; one 
man can make a door, another a sash, another a cup- 
board, &c., and often these are done on the piece-work 
system. But the question may here be asked, if piece- 
work is so desirable, why it is that employers fight so 
shy of it; why is it that so many of them never attempt 
to enforce it? The reason is that there are practical 
difficulties in the way of its adoption, known only to 
those engaged in the employment of labour either as 
masters or workmen. The fact is, there are a number 
of trades to which it is quite unsuitable, and the fuss 
made about piece-work comes more from dilettante dab- 
blers in social statics, or political economists, than it 
does from practical men engaged in manufacture, who 
are interested in the solution of the labour problem, 
because it is to them a matter of profit and loss, and 
therefore important. 

$6. In a number of trade-unions there are rules 
which aim at circumscribing piece-work, and, if possible, 
preventing it altogether ; but it must be allowed that the 
members of these unions best know how far the system 
is suitable to their trade, and also what its tendency is 
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wherever it is in operation. Some of the reasons urged 
against it are as follows :—Piece-work has in many 
cases the same effect as task-work—it is in fact but 
another name for it—it superinduces a kind of high- 
pressure speed which only the strongest can keep up, 
and those only for a limited time. No man in his 
senses would attempt to drive his horses at a wild 
stretch-gallop over a long journey, especially if it had 
to be performed day after day for weeks and months 
together. He would know that if he were guilty of folly 
so mad, of conduct so culpable, he would have to pay 
dearly for it in the end. If the horse himself had a 
fancy for wild freaks of this nature, his master would 
curb. his impatience and moderate his pace, well know- 
ing that, not the journey but the pace, would be his 
ruin. Why is it that some naturally kind-hearted em- 
ployers are less careful of their workmen than of their 
cattle? Are they of less value ? 

§ 7. As a rule the man who is employed at piece- 
work, excepting in those trades where, from the nature 
of the work, it is habitual and general, is more spasmodic 
and less regular in his work than the day-worker ; he 
frequently runs himself aground, and then he uses stimu- 
lants to assist him in keeping up the speed. He can 
often take an hour or a day, and by dint of driving will 
contrive to make it up, at least in part, during the rest 
of the week. This kind of work is nota fair test of a 
man’s abilities ; what is wanted isa fair average day’s 
work taking one day with another all through the year. 
Piece-work as a rule will not give this. If an engine- 
driver lingered on some part of his journey and ther. 
forced his engine at high pressure over the other part, he 
would be regarded as a dangerous and reckless fellow 
to whose care the lives of passengers should not be en- 
trusted, Regularity is required, as well as speed, in al’ 
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trades and occupations, for the moral of the fable of the 
tortoise and the hare is as applicable in the case of 
labour as it is in every other department of life. 

§ 8. Again, when the price of a certain job is fixed 
on the piece-work principle the employer usually takes 
the quickest workman for his sample and test, and cal- 
culates the price accordingly; by this means he tries to 
fix a maximum wage for the worker, the less expert 
workman falling below that price in proportion to his 
lack of power to compete with the strongest. This 
seems fair enough on the face of it, but it is not so fair 
as it seems, for the strong man will tax his strength to 
earn as much as he can, while the weaker will over-tax 
his in order to compete and to enable him to earn any- 
thing like decent average wages. It is the old tale, after 
all, of the masters trying’ to fix a maximum wage, and 
the workmen trying to fix a minimum; if employers 
are justified in seeking the one, the workmen are equally 
justified in trying to enforce the other. Moreover by 
means of piece-work employers are often able to cause 
wages to fluctuate— with a tendency ever downwards ; 
for if a man earns a few shillings over the current wages 
of the district, the conclusion usually is that the price 
paid is too high and must be reduced, hence an effort is 
perpetually being made to lower the wages. Again, 
each man is more isolated, and as a consequence weaker 
and therefore more likely to be compelled to accept the 
reduction because he is detached from his fellows. This 
is the secret of some employers’ love for piece-work, and 
of their desire to enforce it wherever practicable, and 
this is precisely the reason why the workmen strive to 
restrict it, as far as possible, within the narrowest limits. 
The mode of fixing the price is one great obstacle to its 
universal adoption, another is its inapplicability to many 
of the industries of the country. 
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§ 9. Another evil in connection with piece-work is the 
tendency to ‘scamp’ the work ; the chief interest a man 
has in his work is to get it done, and receive the wages, 
beyond that his interest is m7/, This is the reason why 
all the best work is done by the day, skill being more 
requisite than speed—the man has time to finish his job 
in. all those small details which make true workmanship, 
and distinguish a real work of art from the ordinary 
productions of the workshop. Itis useless to talk about 
a man’s pride in his work, he will take as much pride in 
it as he can afford, neither more nor less ; if art workman- 
ship be required it must be paid for, for time is often the 
equivalent of skill : if the former be denied, the latter can- 
not be effectively exercised. 

§ 10. It is true that these arguments only affect those 
trades in which the combined labour and skill of many 
are essential to the production of the completed article 
of manufacture, whether that article be a house ora 
steam-engine ; it is equally true that they were never 
intended to apply to those articles which can be pro- 
duced by the labour of the individual workman, or to 
those in which the separate and distinct parts may be 
done by one, notwithstanding that the whole may 
ultimately require the work of several in order to fit it 
together so as to complete the article, and render it a 
perfect commodity ready for sale. 

S$ 11. In all such cases the parties to the contract 
are the best judges, and it will be found that wherever 
piece-work is compatible with the nature of the trade, it 
will be accepted without interference from the union 
or resistance from the individual workman ; but where, 
on the contrary, it is obviously incompatible with the 
character of the work, day-work will be found to be more 
prevalent, because better suited to the requirements of 
the trade, and the condition of those engaged in it. 

U 
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That there are some well-grounded reasons in favour of 
piece-work, where it can be satisfactorily introduced, will 
not be denied, but many of the alleged evils in connec- 
tion with day-work could be removed with a little care 
on the part of the employer, and of the foremen or 
over-lookers whom he selects to look after his interest. 
The idleness and loss of. time in a workshop is as often 
due to the want of efficient organisation, and proper 
foresight, as it is to the listlessness or sloth of the labourer. 
It has been wisely said that ‘sloth, like rust, consumes 
more than labour wears’; and no man’s time hangs so 
heavily on his hands as the man’s whose work is sloth- 
fully done, or whose part in the work is so badly arranged 
that he has to eke out one job, so as to make it last 
until another is ready to take its place. 

§ 12. If piece-work is such an unmixed good, how is 
it that it has not been universally adopted in Govern- 
ment establishments, even in those in which the me- 
chanical trades are chiefly employed? If anyone, say 
an M.P., were to propose that the clerks in the several 
departments of State should be paid by the piece what 
an outcry there would be, every member of the Civil 
Service would subscribe his mite towards ousting so 
impudent an innovator. In commercial establishments 
it is precisely the same ; men cannot at all times be paid 
by the piece, there must be mutual confidence between 
the master and those employed by him, and the greater 
that confidence the less liable is it to be abused, The 
exceptions do but prove the rule, as every good employer 
will readily admit; the pity is that such confidence 
should be ever abused, whether by the individual work- 
man, or by those in whom the highest trust is placed, 
either in commerce, trade, or government. 

§ 13. Whatever evils exist in connection with day- 
work they are rather of a moral than of an economical 
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character ; a higher tone must pervade society as a whole 
before workmen can be expected to be governed solely 
by a sense of duty, and yet this is the one thing needful 
in the relationship between the employers and the 
employed. The master who has the welfare of his work- 
people at heart will be repaid by their gratitude, care, 
and devotion to his interests ; neither time nor materials 
will be wasted, and the prosperity of both will be pro- 
moted because the one is dependent on the other, and 
.the misfortune of one will in a corresponding degree 
bring ruin on the other. The relationship between 
employer and employed is too loose for any real sym- 
pathy to exist, the one tries to get all he can for his 
money, the other strives to obtain the most he can for 
his work ; here they stand like two wrangling disputants, 
the one a mere buyer, the other a mere seller, both 
higgling over the price, whereas they should be co- 
partners, each aiding the other in the production of 
articles for sale which when completed should be of 
mutual advantage to both. If political economy could 
do something towards reconciling these apparently con- 
flicting interests, it would do agreat service to mankind, 
instead of which it has been guilty of developing the 
very cause which has led to these disastrous results. 
This has not been the intention of its teachers, but 
the doctrines taught have borne these fruits neverthe- 
less. 

§ 14. It is said that it is only by some method of 
payment by results that employers can secure an 
adequate return for their capital, and prevent waste of 
time, which means increased cost of production; and 
also that it is necessary to enable them to estimate 
accurately the actual cost of the article which they are 
engaged in producing, or of the contract for which they 


have tendered a price. If this were absolutely true, in 
U2 
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the sense in which it is often stated, there would be 
ample reason for a universal change from day-work to 
piece-work wherever possible and as soon as practicable ; 
but it is only a partial statement of the truth, and it 
implies certain charges which are sad in proportion to 
the ingredients of truth contained in them. The sup- 
position seems to be that workmen generally, when en- 
gaged on day-work, will do as little as possible, utterly 
regardless of the results to their employer. Few employers 
would be hardy enough to state this, in all its nakedness, 
but in reality it is implied. 

§ 15. There is too much reason to fear that honest 
and conscientious work is one of the great wants of the 
age ; but this surely does not apply only to those who 
live on weekly wages ; there is such a thing as honesty 
to be found even in the ranks of those who have to live 
on less than 300/.a year ; probably there is no greater 
waste of time in a factory or workshop than there is in 
a counting-house, or in a Government office ; in each 
and every case it is equally discreditable, and equally 
injurious in its consequences. This want of honesty is 
no less conspicuous in the case of the speculator on 
Change, the merchant in his office, the trader in the 
mart, or the manufacturer in the factory, than it is with 
operatives in the workshop ; a general laxity seems to 
pervade all classes—if the workman skulks, the employer 
cheats, neither day-work nor piece-work is exempt from 
its pernicious influence, the contagion seems to have 
spread to such an extent that it has reached others 
besides the workmen, for examples of its effects may be 
found in all classes and grades of society and in all pro- 
fessions. 

§ 16. If in day-work the journeyman is slothful, in 
piece-work he is inclined to scamp his work, it is just the 
same with the manufacturer or trader, for if he cannot 
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compete with another engaged in the same trade, by 
making sound and good articles, he will supply shoddy, 
he will, if he can, adulterate his wares even at the risk 
of poisoning his customers. It is useless to say that 
these are exceptions, the Adulteration Acts is one 
answer, others equally pertinent could be given; such 
examples of dishonesty are not one whit less numerous, 
in proportion to their numbers, in the ranks of the trad- 
ing classes than they are among those of the working 
people. 

§ 17. Mr. Thomas Carlyle and Mr. John Ruskin, 
whatever may be said of some of their teachings, have 
done good service to poor struggling humanity in calling 
the attention of all classes to this the greatest of all 
needs, namely, to the conscientious discharge of one’s 
duty in every sphere of life ; to the necessity of honest 
and earnest work, no matter what that work may be: 
when as a nation anda people we have learnt this lesson, 
the difficulty about day-work and piece-work will have 
come to an end. Meanwhile let those who are the most 
deeply and directly interested in this labour problem, 
adjust their differences in a fair and equitable spirit, 
always bearing in mind that both the employer and 
the employed have interests at stake which can only be 
settled by mutual concession and friendly arrangement, 
for their common benefit, and that in proportion as 
these matters are so decided, so will the work of the 
nation prosper and the condition of the people improve. 


Flours of Labour. 


§ 18. During recent years there has been a growing 
tendency in all trades and industries, to a reduction in 
the hours of labour ; there is scarcely an extensive com- 
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mercial or mercantile establishment in which the number 
of working hours have not been reduced, either on cach 
day of the week, or on some special day, such as Satur- 
day. Early closing associations have been actively at 
work, and the beneficial result may be seen in every 
street of all the great cities and towns in the Kingdom. 
It was usual at one time to argue that if the young men 
and women in the retail establishments were released at 
an earlier hour of an evening, the time would only be 
spent in conviviality or amusements which would tend 
rather to degrade than elevate the employés. How far 
this prediction has been verified or otherwise by the 
change depends on the view taken by those who were 
the opponents of the early closing movement, but on the 
part of those who were its promoters, their universal 
testimony has been in favour of the reduction of work- 
ing hours, so much so that the movement has spread 
to almost every industry in the Kingdom. The Satur- 
day half-holiday is fast becoming general in all the 
large establishments, and where that is at present con- 
sidered impossible, some firms close earlier on Wednes- 
day or Thursday so as to give their employés an equiva- 
lent for the Saturday. In addition, however, to the 
Saturday, or other half-holiday, the shops are closed one 
or two hours earlier every day in the- week, and few 
firms would care to return to the late hours which some 
few years ago were general throughout the country. 

§ 19. But it is not alone in the large wholesale, 
retail, and other establishments that this has been done, 
in city offices, shops and small firms, and similar places 
of business the office hours have been reduced con- 
siderably, greatly to the advantage, as well as the con- 
venience, of all engaged therein. Excessive work, 
whether from long hours, or from over-work while 
engaged in it, is disastrous morally and socially, as well 
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as mentally and physically, and at the same time by 
its exhaustive process it really diminishes the productive 
power of the worker. It is often said that ‘it is the 
pace that kills, and so it is, but when the pace and the 
time engaged are combined, it is like burning a candle 
at both ends, its power of resistance is lessened every 
minute it burns. 

§ 20. There are few men capable of forming an 
opinion, who will not say that the reduction of the hours 
of labour have ,been attended with the happiest results, 
not only to those employed, but also to those who are 
in the position of employers. But it not unfrequently 
happens that those who favour shorter hours in the 
counting-house, the office, or the trading establishments 
deny that the same results will follow if extended to the 
working classes. Brain work, they say, is exhausting, 
mental application is depressing, and therefore the fewer 
the hours that they are employed, the more intense can 
they labour while they are at it. 

§ 21. That there is much truth in this few will deny, 
but it is equally applicable to all kinds of labour 
in a greater or less degree, according to the nature 
of the work, and the physical strain on the worker. 
It must be remembered also that the nominal day 
of ten hours does not fully represent the actual day to 
a great portion of the artisans and mechanics em- 
ployed in this country. If we take the Metropolis we 
shall find that a building operative has to be at his 
work at six o’clock in the morning, and he now leaves 
at five o’clock at night. But he has often to walk four 
or five miles to his work, so that he has to leave home 
at five and cannot reach home again until six, making 
a total of thirteen hours. It is impossible to avoid these 
long distances between the home and the work; if a 
workman attempted to do so, he would have to change 
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his residence half a dozen times a year. Thesame thing 
applies to most of the larger industries of the country, 
and this is the reason why so many live in crowded 
courts near the centre so as to avoid these long walking 
distances. Early trains have been started to meet the 
difficulty, but trains cannot run everywhere, and there- 
fore, useful as they are in many instances, they do not 
remedy the evil except in special cases. 

§ 22. Anhour’s walking is often very exhilarating to 
a business man, shut up in an office all day, but to a 
mason, carpenter, bricklayer, or plasterer who has fre- 
quently to plod through the rain or drifting snow, it is 
painfully exhausting, especially when it has to be done 
before six o’clock in the morning. Few persons perhaps 
will be disposed to question this, but if the reader 
should be so inclined, let him try the feat and he will 
be all the more ready to admit that there is at least 
some excuse for the demand for a nine-hour day. It is 
easy enough for the man who goes to his office at ten 
o'clock in the day to moralise over the depravity of 
people to want to leave work at five in the afternoon, 
but in the case of many of these people they have been 
hard at work for at least three hours before the moralist 
has left his home. 

§ 23. It would almost appear from the tone of some 
people that nature had fixed upon a ten-hour day as 
the true natural limit for the workman, below which he 
ought never to go, But even this was not always the 
case, as the history of labour will show. One of the 
first things which the labourers and artificers did when 
the chains and fetters of feudal servitude were struck 
from them, was for those who had escaped from the 
bonds of serfdom to begin work late in the morning and 
leave early at night. It is reported of an Irishman that 
when his master asked him how he was to make up for 
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the loss of an hour at night if the nine-hour day was 
conceded, Pat’s ready reply was: ‘Sure andI don’t know 
unless you take off one in the morning too.’ When the 
artificers and labourers took it into their heads to work 
less hours, the masters, being then the law-makers, hada 
powerful remedy at hand; hence we find that an Act 
was passed in the reign of Henry VI. to compel labourers 
and artificers to come to work before five o’clock in the 
morning, and not to leave off till between seven and 
eight o’clock in the. evening from the middle of March 
to the middle of September. During the rest of the 
year they were to work from sunrise to sunset, and any 
one asking or taking more pay for working on holidays 
than the wages of ordinary days should be liable to 
three months’ imprisonment with hard labour. Here 
was a direct violation of the natural laws of political 
economy and the freedom of contract ; but this was done 
by the employers. 

Si2iwby the 11 Henry VIII. cc. 22 this law was 
re-enacted, and it was provided that there should be half 
an hour for breakfest, half an hour in the afternoon, and 
an hour and a half for dinner and sleep, from the middle 
of May until the middle of August, and during the rest 
of the year there was to be one hour for dinner only. 
ingrsis by the 6 Henry VIIL c—3, the law was 
revised, and fines were imposed for skulking. But even 
this, it appears, did not put an end to the skulking pro- 
pensities of the Saxon, for we find that the subject was 
again the matter of legislation in the reign of Elizabeth 
(5 Elizabeth, c. 4), when the meals and resting time 
were again fixed, and they were in no case to exceed two 
and a half hours per day, and fines for skulking were 
fixed at one penny for every hour’s neglect, not to exceed 
6d. per day, and the masters were empowered to deduct 
the fines from the wages. 
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§ 25. By striking an average between the long days 
of summer and the short days of winter, we shall find 
that the average working day all the year round was 
about ten hours, it is easy therefore to see that this sup- 
posed ‘natural’ day of ten hours was the result of Par- 
liamentary enactment. During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when the skill of the workmen had 
greatly improved, and the productiveness of labour had 
increased, various methods were resorted to for the pur- 
pose of prolonging the working day. The noontide nap 
was first dispensed with, then other intervals of rest 
were curtailed, and ultimately artificial light was intro- 
duced, which had the effect of abolishing the difference 
between the short days of winter and the long days of 
summer, thus equalising the working day throughout the 
year. 

§ 26. The opening of the nineteenth century was 
signalised by a new cry, namely, for a reduction in the 
hours of labour, this was in consequence of the intro- 
duction of female and child labour into the factories, 
and the deterioration of the workers as a result of 
excessive overwork. In the olden times during the 
darkest days of feudal tyranny, women and children were 
to a great extent exempt from the forced labour which 
men and cattle had to perform, but with the dawn of 
the labour-saving appliances of modern civilisation 
women and children were utilised as a means of in- 
creasing production, and at the same time decreasing 
their pay. The overwork of the young and particularly 
the excessive hours in the factories became such crying 
evils that in 1801 the first Act was passed to restrict the 
hours of labour for apprentices, who were prohibited from 
working more than twelve hours a day, between six A.M. 
and nine P.M., and that provision should be made for 
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teaching them to read and write, and other educational 
exercises. 

§ 27. This Act further provided that the mills should 
be whitewashed at least once a year; and that doors 
and windows should be made to admit fresh air. This 
Act was followed by a series of commissions and com- 
mittees of inquiry, the result being that it was several 
times amended. The details of the evidence given 
before the several commissions and committees of inquiry 
are sickening in the extreme, the medical testimony 
was unanimous in its verdict that the children were 
physically ruined by overwork ; those who escaped with 
their lives were so crippled and maimed that they were 
unable to maintain themselves in after life, and became 
-paupers. It was proven that out of 4,000 who entered 
the factory before they were thirty years of age, only 
600 were to be found in the mills after that age. By 
Sir Robert Peel’s Bill in 1819 it was proposed to limit 
the hours to eleven per day with one and a half for meals, 
for those under sixteen years of age. But the mill- 
owners prophesied the ruin of the manufacturers of the 
country—they could not compete with the foreign 
markets, it was an interference with the freedom of 
labour, the spare time given would be spent in de- 
bauchery and riot, and that if passed, other trades would 
require the same provisions. The Bill was defeated, and 
the hours fixed at seventy-two per week; the justices, 
that is to say the manufacturers, were entrusted with 
the enforcement of the law. 

§ 28. In 1825 a new law was passed defining the 
time when breakfast and dinner was to be taken, and 
fixing the time to half an hour for the first repast, and 
a full hour for dinner ; the traditional term of apprentices 
was dropped and the modern classification of children 
and young persons was substituted, and children were 
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once more prohibited from working more than twelve 
hours a day. But every means was adopted to evade 
the law, as will be seen by the preamble to the Bill of 
1833, which says: ‘ Whereas it has become a practice to 
employ a great number of children and young persons 
of both sexes an unreasonable length of time, and late 
at night, and in many cases all night, &c. This dis- 
tinctly points to the evasion of the law by the mill- 
owners and to the dire necessity for further intervention 
by the Legislature. After thousands of petitions, and 
numerous angry debates in Parliament, the Act of 1833 
was passed, which limited the working hours of children 
to forty-eight hours per week, and provided that each 
child should have a certain amount of schooling, and 
with it factory inspectors were appointed to enforce the 
law. But the law was not to come into operation until 
March 1, 1836, during which time it had to be explained 
and defended in one session, amended in a second, and 
made binding in a third. After several Royal Com- 
missions and inquiries by select committees, this Act 
has been eight times amended, until the working hours 
of children are now limited to six per day, and for young 
persons and women to fifty-six per week, these pro- 
visions with certain modifications are now extended to 
workshops, and the whole law is being consolidated and 
amended. The tendency of modern legislation has been 
to throw the mantle of protection around children, young 
persons, and women, in the matter of the hours of 
labour ; that which was denied by the manufacturers 
has been made compulsory by the humanity of Parlia- 
ment, in spite of the opposition of some members of the 
laisser-faire school of political economists in the alleged 
interest of women. The whole series of the Factory 
Acts, dating from 42 George III.‘c. 73 to the 37 and 
38 Victoria 1874, forms a code of legislation, in regard 
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to working people, unexampled in any ageand unequalled 
in any country in the world ; and the efforts of Mr. Cross 
to amend and consolidate them is worthy of the man 
who carried successfully the Labour Laws of 1875. 

§ 29. Outside Parliament efforts have been constantly 
made to further reduce the working hours ; the builders’ 
lockout of 1859 was a retaliation by the masters for 
the demand for nine hours ; since that time the engineers, 
masons, and other trades have agitated for a similar 
reduction, and the miners have been generally successful 
in establishing an eight-hour day. The resistance of 
employers to any further reduction in the number of 
working hours is general in all trades ; they will at all 
times more readily grant an advance of wages than 
submit to a reduction of hours, although the former may 
be equivalent to the latter in so far as the actual money 
value isconcerned. The reasons for this are obvious, for 
in every case a reduction in the number of working hours 
is almost always permanent, whereas wages may fluctuate; 
moreover, with a reduced working day must ever come 
sooner or later a corresponding increase in wages to the 
value of the time so reduced. This is inevitable, the 
employers know it, and hence their opposition ; the 
workmen only dimly perceive it, and consequently 
they do not always understand the cause for such 
obstinate resistance whenever a reduction of the hours 
of labour is mentioned. For these and many other 
reasons working men, if they were wise, would never 
mix up the two questions in any of their disputes or 
strikes. They ought to be kept separate and distinct, 
each one being dealt with on its own merits. 

§ 30. A curious feature in connection with this 
question has never been publicly noticed, it is this: 
there is a constant yearning amongst working men for 
an eight-hour day; at their anniversary dinners, bean- 
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feasts, drinking-bouts, when they so far forget themselves 
as to indulge in them, there is one toast which at all 
times is enthusiastically responded to, namely: ‘The 
four eights ; eight hours’ work, eight hours’ play, eight 
hours’ sleep, and eight shillings a day.’ This seems to 
have originated out of King Alfred’s division of the 
twenty-four hours into three parts, eight hours for work, 
eight hours for sleep, and eight hours for improvement 
and recreation; this dream has been running through 
the history of labour as an aspiration to be hoped for 
and worked for; it has in it a reminiscence of the old 
gilds, only that in later times the fourth eight has been 
tacked on to make it rhyme. Through all the vicissi- 
tudes of labour struggles this has survived, and when- 
ever an attempt is made to secure it, a hearty sympathy 
and response arise in the breasts of working men. It 
was so when the eight-hour law was passed in America, 
and it has found an utterance in Europe in the several | 
congresses held by that now defunct institution, the 
‘ International.’ 


vertime. 


§ 31. A good deal of unreasonable abuse is often 
heaped on trade-unions, because of their opposition to 
what is termed overtime, that is, working beyond the 
ordinary fixed day’s work, whatever that may be; 
whether of nine or ten hours. There is no use whatever 
in having a fixed day, if the men systematically work 
beyond its limit ; and hence, in order to check the prac- 
tice, and if possible, effect a prohibition, they charge 
an extra price per hour for all the time worked beyond 
the customary day. Overtime may be regarded in two 
ways: (1) systematic and general, that is, constantly 
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working more than the fixed day; and (2) occasional 
or partial overtime in cases of emergency. In the 
former case, the reasons that may be urged against it 
are numerous: (1) It destroys the fixed day, which is no 
less beneficial to the artisan and labourer, than regular 
office hours are to the merchant and the clerk. If there 
be no fixed time when the day shall begin and end, a 
man cannot have regular hours, and his work will be 
necessarily spasmodic and irregular, whereas with a 
fixed day, he knows what he has to do, and he is able 
to arrange his work and make provision as to the way 
in which he will spend his leisure hours. Few things 
are more disastrous in their effects on a man than 
irregular hours; this is so well known in commercial 
life, that the office hours are rigidly fixed and posted up 
for the information of all customers. 

§ 32. They are not less injurious to workmen than 
they are to the trading classes, and moreover if the hours 
are not fixed for the operatives, they cannot well be 
fixed for the clerks who are employed, or for the fore- 
man, and to a certain extent not even for the employer. 
But in general it is conceded that the day shall ‘consist 
of a certain number of hours, and that ordinarily the 
day’s work shall not exceed these limits. In certain 
trades a habit has grown up of working constantly and 
systematically beyond those fixed limits; and hence, 
any reduction in the length of the working day only 
enhances the price of labour for every hour worked 
beyond that limit. Indeed in some cases the journey- 
men only look upon a reduction in the hours of labour 
asa means of adding to their wages by increased pay 
for overtime, which they are quite as willing to work 
as the employer is to pay for the labour. 

§ 33. This practice is not fair to the employer, in- 
asmuch as the work performed after the usual hours is 
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scarcely ever so productive as that which is done within 
the fixed and limited day. Most employers are so fully 
alive to this fact that they seldom encourage it. If 
workmen only desire a reduction of the working hours 
in order to add to their income by working overtime, 
the pretence of wanting additional leisure for self-im- 
provement, for recreation, and to enable them to reach 
their homes at a reasonable hour in the evening, is but 
a hollow sham; a far better plan would be to ask for 
more wages at once. Some unions are so fully aware 
of this tendency on the part of the workmen who are 
their own members, that they prohibit the practice 
altogether. The ‘greed for overtime’ is not more con- 
spicuous in employers than it is with the employed, and 
therefore the blame for extending the hours of labour 
in this direction must be shared by both. 

§ 34. The advantage of the system, moreover, is not 
ultimately greater to the workmen than it is to the 
employer, for while the latter loses in actual value, the 
former does not gain in absolute profit, for if he works 
later he spends more, and the habit of stopping to ‘ take 
a glass’ on the road home is proverbially common with 
systematic overtime workers. Moreover they frequently 
lose in the morning the hour which they worked over- 
night, and hence they are not only not benefited but 
are often the losers by the transaction. Even if they 
worked steadily and constantly, it only proves that to 
them the ordinary working day is too short, and that 
there was no reason for the outcry against the number 
of hours which they were called upon to werk. 

§ 35. Looking at it from every point of view, sys- 
tematic and general overtime is not beneficial either to 
the workman, or to the employer, it is not a blessing to 
the giver or to the receiver, but a curse to both; and 
those unions which strive to prohibit it are conferring 
a benefit on their own members in the first instance, and, 
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in the second, on the masters by whom they are em- 
ployed ; and lastly, they contribute to the social welfare 
of the artisan classes, and thereby add to the happiness 
of the entire body of the people. 

§ 36 (2). But occasional, or partial overtime in cases 
of emergency, is quite another matter. Whenever this 
is required, workmen, as a rule, are ready to comply 
with the wishes of those by whom they are employed. 
There may be instances in which, at an inopportune 
time, the men have refused to work beyond the hours 
fixed as the limit of the day’s work, but they are not 
sufficiently numerous to affect the above conclusion as 
to the willingness of the workmen to comply with the 
employer’s wishes. In some occupations, however, it is 
the practice of the master to encroach upon the men’s 
time on all possible occasions ; as a means of resistance 
to this, and also in order to protect the stipulated day, 
it is customary to pay extra for all hours worked beyond 
the ordinary limit. Nor can this be considered un- 
reasonable when it is recollected that more money has 
been spent in the endeavour to reduce the hours of 
labour than for any other purpose. If an employer 
really wants the men to work overtime, it surely is not 
more unjust to tax his pocket, than it is to tax the 
strength of the workmen. This after all is a very simple 
matter, it is too small to dispute about, a little common 
sense and kindly forbearance would at all times be 
quite sufficient to settle the whole question, both as to 
payment, and the extra time to be worked. If an over- 
bearing employer, and an obstinate workman, both of 
whom are too ignorant and wilful to consult each other’s 
interests, will persist in disagreeing about trifles, that is 
to their own disadvantage; in either case it is quite 
unworthy of long public discussions in the press and 
elsewhere, 
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CHAP Tri” Vie 


TWO PHASES OF TRADES UNIONISM :—I. COERCION, 
INTIMIDATION, AND RATTENING. II. PICKETING, 
CONSIDERED IN ITS LEGAL, POLITICAL, SOCIAL, 
AND PERSONAL ASPECTS. 


1 —J/ntimidation. 


§ 1. SCARCELY a week passes without some allusion in 
the press, or by public speakers, to cases of alleged 
intimidation, in one form or another, of non-union work- 
men by trade-unionists. Under these circumstances, a 
clear statement of the facts with regard to the whole 
class of ‘ offences against the liberty of the subject,’ with 
especial reference to the personal freedom of workmen 
to work where and for whom they please, may be of 
some service both to employers and workmen, and not 
altogether without interest to the general public. In 
order to do this fairly we must draw a line between 
those acts which are positively unlawful in themselves, 
and which must be put down by the strong arm of the 
law by whomsoever committed, and ‘picketing,’ which 
may or may not involve undue influence or coercion, 
either in itself or by the attendant circumstances, and 
which, therefore, must be treated independently as 
separate and apart from actual intimidation. At present 
the first part of the subject will be dealt with, po 
the second for another paper, 
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§ 2. A good deal of misapprehension, and, in conse- 
quence thereof, of misrepresentation, has existed, and 
still exists, with regard to the alleged coercion of non- 
unionist workmen by trade-unionists.. This was in- 
creased, rather than diminished, by the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1871, by reason of the mal-interpreta- 
tion of the word ‘coerce’ in section I by the magistrates 
and judges before whom the several cases were tried. 
This was clearly pointed out to the Home Secretary, 
Mr. Bruce (now Lord Aberdare), at a deputation to the 
Home Office, on March 21, 1872, by the then Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Trades Union Congress 
Parliamentary Committee, in the following words : ‘ The 
other term “coerce,” as used by the Act, appears to 
mean “induce,” and not what it is ordinarily supposed 
to mean, “compel.” Surely this was never intended by 
the Government when draughting the Bill’ The Home 
Secretary at once nodded assent. 

§ 3. Coerce, as defined in the dictionaries, means 
‘to restrain by force, to compel ;’ it involves compul- 
sion, or force of some kind other than moral suasion, 
Had the term been so construed by our courts of law, 
the objections urged against the use of that term would 
not have been valid on the part of trade-unionists, This 
was stated over and over again in public meetings, in 
deputations, in memorials to Ministers of State, and in 
_ petitions to Parliament ; and yet, notwithstanding these 
constant iterations and reitcrations,a certain section of the 
press, and many public men who were opposed to every 
kind of concession, repeatedly accused the unionist work- 
men of seeking, by Act of Parliament, for the power and 
the means by which to coerce their fellows in the shape of 
compulsion or force, This is even now repeated some- ” 
times in journals of a special class. It is, however, satis- 
factory to be able to add that in the Conspiracy and 
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Protection of Property Act, 1874, section 7, the word 
‘compel’ has been substituted for ‘coerce, so as to 
prevent as far as possible in the future any further mis- 
construction in courts of law of a word that had been so 
variously and technically interpreted. After this em- 
phatic recognition by the Legislature of the justice of 
the demands made by the workmen, it surely ought to 
be no longer necessary to protest against the continual 
misrepresentation of their views by a section of the 
press and of the public, only that the repetition of these 
statements is too frequent to be passed by without some 
definite disclaimer on the part of the workmen. 

§ 4. It may serve as a caution to those who so per- 
sistently misrepresent working men, by reminding them 
that in the future the safest way with which to deal 
with all such questions is first to ascertain precisely what 
the demands of the workmen are; and, secondly, the 
reasons for those demands, before they attempt to de- 
nounce the men who are deputed to seek for the modi- 
fication or repeal of statutes which for so many centuries 
were enacted in the interest of a class, and that class 
not those who get their living by daily labour, but the 
employers, by whom also these laws have been too 
frequently interpreted and administered. 

§ 5. One of the fundamental objections against the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1871, as stated in a 
memorial to the Home Office in March 1872, was, that 
it was ‘founded upon the presupposition of criminal 
intentions on the part of that large section of her 
Majesty’s subjects known as trade-unionists,’ who, it 
was affirmed, ‘were as peaceably disposed as any other 
portion of her Majesty’s subjects, of openly or secretly 
violating either the letter or the spirit of the laws of the 
land. It was further stated that this wrongful supposi- 
tion of the Legislature ‘was in itself an act of injustice 
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to the members of trade-unions, caused by an imperfect 
knowledge as to the aims, objects, and working of these 
societies ;’ and it was urged that every species of intimi- 
dation, either by individuals or in combination, was fully 
provided for by the general statute and common law, 
which dealt with ordinary cases of assault, and specially 
by the Offences against the Person Act, 24 & 25 Vic- 
toria, c. 100. But these representations did not stop 
here, for in a letter addressed to Mr. Gladstone on July 
12, 1873, it was said that if it were found that these laws 
were insufficient to prevent molestation or intimidation, 
either by individuals or in combination, the general 
statute law should be so strengthened as to reach all 
offences and offenders in any and every such case. 

§ 6. This view was absolutely adopted by the Legis- 
lature in 1875 by the repeal of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1871, which was a special enactment 
against a class, and by the substitution in lieu thereof of 
a law general in its character and its application; not 
levelled at unionists as a body, but directed against the 
person or persons who perpetrated the offences. The 
Legislature in this case was but fulfilling one of its most 
obvious functions—namely, providing for the liberty and 
freedom of every individual in the State, and the pre- 
vention of every species of molestation or tyranny in so 
far as it is possible to do so by Act of Parliament. 
Every right-thinking man, whatever his political and 
social creed, will aid in supporting such laws against 
the lawless few who would seek to evade them. 

§ 7. It would be altogether unnecessary and super- 
fluous for an Englishman to protest against acts of 
personal violence, were it not for the fact that a nume- 
rous class of workmen have been accused of aiding and 
abetting those who have been guilty of the grossest 
violations of all law and order, and indeed of outrages 
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and crimes the most atrocious and abominable. Whole 
pages could be filled with extracts from newspapers and 
speeches, published within the last ten years, in which 
cases of outrage and violence, committed by a few brutal 
and ignorant men, have been attributed to a whole class, 
and the aid of the Legislature has been invoked for the 
avowed purpose of putting down, not the outrages, but 
the unions by which it was alleged these outrages were 
committed. If the object had been to punish the 
offenders, all would have concurred in its reasonableness 
and need, but when it was found that its ulterior object 
was the suppression of the unions, the interference was 
resented and resisted by the powerful associations of 
workmen all over the country. 

§ 8. In consequence of the inflammatory articles in 
the newspapers, and the speeches of a few men in 
Parliament, a general impression prevailed in 1865, 
1866, and 1867 that gross personal violence and outrages 
were part and parcel of the organisation of trade-unions, 
and that the only way to repress such outrages was by 
the suppression of the unions, by the re-enactment of the 

old combination laws, with penal provisions more strin- 
gent, severe, and thorough than any of those which had 
been repealed. This feeling was so widely spread that 
the comparatively little band of men who in and out of 
Parliament were labouring for a modification of the law 
as it then existed, were assailed with every kind of 
vituperation and abuse. ‘They ought to be hung up at 
the nearest lamp-post, the writer once heard a ‘gentle- 
man’ say. ‘The unions must be stamped out as a 
public nuisance,’ said a well-known London newspaper. 

§ 9. Confident in the conviction that these accusa- 
tions were unjust and false, and that any commission of 
inquiry would prove them to be so, the leaders of the 
unions demanded a full and fair inquiry into all the 
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alleged outrages; and before the appointment of a 
Royal Commission had been asked for in Parliament, 
the London trades, on October 26, 1866, sent a deputa- 
tion into those districts where the outrages had occurred 
to inquire into them, and to report thereon. The depu- 
tation failed to discover any connection between the 
outrages and the unions, but they did ascertain beyond 
a doubt that rattening was resorted to by some few of 
the Sheffield trades, although it had at that date very 
much diminished. ; 

§ 10. On October 29, 1866, the Town Council of 
Sheffield resolved to send a deputation to the Home 
Secretary ‘to urge the appointment of a commission of 
inquiry into the cause or causes of the explosion in 
Hereford Street. At the following meeting of the 
Town Council, Mr. Alderman Saunders pointed out 
that, ‘by the terms of advertisement with regard to 
the deputation, that they were to solicit the Secretary of 
State to inquire also into the working of the general 
system of trades’ unions. He wanted to know whether 
the deputation from that Council were going to exceed 
their powers by asking for any such general inquiry, 
because that would be a question open to very grave 
discussion, and it was not justified by the resolution of 
the Council passed at the previous meetings. The 
Mayor stated, in reply, that ‘the deputation of this 
Council must confine itself entirely within the resolu- 
tion. It must not go beyond that, and I believe it 
will not.’ 

§ 11. The Home Secretary appointed Tuesday, 
November 13, for the interview, and the London trades, 
on November 6, requested the Sheffield Town Council 
to allow a deputation from their body to accompany the 
deputation on the 13th. This was refused, but the 
Home Secretary consented to receive the London depu- 
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tation on Saturday, November 17. One important fact 
in connection with these deputations deserves to be 
recorded—namely, that the first, consisting of the 
leading employers of Sheffield, was intentionally a 
private interview, reporters were not admitted, and the 
report given by the Mayor, at the following meeting of 
the Town Council, was so meagre and unsatisfactory 
that it was strongly condemned by Mr. Alderman 
Saunders and Mr. Alderman Ironsides, the former 
declaring ‘that secrecy, in a matter of such public 
importance, was unwise and underhanded, and that it 
was not honourable or straightforward ;’ and the latter 
stating that ‘wherever there was secrecy there was 
corruption, and that the affair was a miserable one, and 
the sooner it was forgotten the better.’ In the case of 
the second deputation, the Home Secretary refused to 
admit reporters, although expressly requested to do so; 
but a tolerably full and complete report was furnished 
to the whole of the newspapers. This open straight- 
forwardness on the part of the London trades was 
warmly eulogised in the Sheffield Town Council by the 
members above named. 

§ 12. The Government resolved to ask for the 
appointment of a ‘Royal Commission to Inquire and 
Report on the Organisation and Rules of Trades and 
other Associations, with power to investigate any 
recent acts of intimidation, outrage, or wrong, alleged 
to have been promoted, encouraged, or connived at by 
such trade-unions or other associations. The powers 
given to the Commission by the Trade-union Commis- 
sion Act, 1867, and enlarged by the Trades Union 
Commission Act Extension Act, 1867, were practically 
unlimited, and it is fortunate that they were, for by no 
other means could they have unearthed the dastardly 
outrages which were subsequently brought to light, It 
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is unnecessary to go into the details of those which were 
shown to have taken place at Sheffield and Manchester, 
suffice it to say that they sent a thrill of horror through 
every grade of society, and to none were they more 
sickening than to the vast majority of trade-unionists, 
who were appalled both by the number and the enormity 
of the crimes. For a time the leaders of the unions 
could but watch and wait; the evils attributed to trade- 
unions by their most implacable foes had been more 
than realised ; the question was when and where were 
they to end? All of those most deeply interested 
awaited day after day with feverish anxiety the result 
of every fresh investigation, lest any other thing should 
come to light not dreamed of by the most earnest and 
active of the leaders and supporters of the unions; but 
it was found that these cases were limited to the localities 
of Sheffield and Manchester, and furthermore that even 
in these districts they were confined to a comparatively 
few of the trades. The final Report of the Commis- 
sioners was now looked forward to with greater confi- 
dence, for it was felt that the whole system had been 
laid bare, and that the great body of the unionists of 
the country had passed through the ordeal without a 
stain. 

§ 13. In the public mind ‘rattening’ is frequently 
confounded with personal violence and outrage, but it is 
nothing of the sort. To those who are not acquainted 
with the meaning of the term, the following explanation, 
as given by Mr. John Wilson, of Sheffield, for many 
years a strong opponent of trade-unions, may be 
offered. 


When a workman has given offence to the society connected 
with his trade, either by working against the rules or not paying 
his contributions, it has been the custom in Sheffield with a few 
societies, say three or four, to take away at night the bands or 
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nuts from his wheels, to prevent his working until the contribu- 
tions are paid or the rules complied with. 


Mr. Wilson admitted in 1866 ‘ that the practice had 
greatly diminished of late years” And it was stated by 
the deputation who visited Sheffield ‘that it was found 
that some of the employers had admitted, and others 
countenanced, the practice as the best means of making 
the men comply with the rules and regulations of the 
societies ;’ to such an extent was the practice winked at 
in the town of Sheffield. Rattening, as defined by the 
Report of the Royal Commission, is ‘the abstraction of 
the workman’s tools, so as to prevent him from earning 
his livelihood until he has obeyed the arbitrary orders 
of the union’ It is satisfactory to know that this 
system, like the atrocious crimes before alluded to, was 
chiefly confined to Sheffield and Manchester, and that_ 
in those places it was seldom resorted to at the date of 
the Commission, and then only by a few of the trades in 
these districts. 

§ 14. So little was the practice known -or even be- 
lieved to exist outside these particular localities, that 
the members of the unions generally discredited the 
rumours and reports as to the practice. By the majority 
of workmen rattening is regarded as stealing, and as 
such to be punished and put down by law. Hence the 
leaders of the unions frequently replied that the law was 
surely sufficient to punish the crime of thieving ; but if, 
as it was alleged, the law was insufficient to meet this 
particular case, why not strengthen the Malicious Injury 
to Property Act, 24 & 25 Victoria, c. 97, so as to reach 
what ought to be a crime, if it were not. This also was 
clearly pointed out in the letter to Mr. Gladstone before 
referred to, and in no instance can it be proven that any 
of the leading unionists ever countenanced a practice 
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which was ‘an utter perversion of all sense of law and 
duty,’ as expressed in the Report of the Commissioners. 
It cannot be too emphatically stated, that all acts in 
contravention of law and order are great blunders, as 
well as great crimes against the body politic, and that 
the man or men who are guilty of such gross violations 
of the law are the greatest enemies of the unions of 
which they are members, and of the class to which they 
belong. 

§ 15. With regard to the general results of the 
“searching inquiry to which trade-unions were subjected 
during the years 1867, 1868, and 1869, the testimony of 
one of the Commissioners is the best evidence. In a 
speech delivered on April 21, 1869, Mr. Frederic Harfi- 
son said he ‘congratulated the workmen of the country 
on the fact that outrages were found to exist in only two 
places— Sheffield and Manchester ; and the Commission, 
in their Report, did not recommend any exceptional 
legislation on this matter, though Mr. Roebuck, Mr. 
Merivale, and Mr. Booth were the most determined 
opponents of Trade-unions. In another speech, on 
May 28 of the same year, Mr. Harrison said, ‘that the 
charges brought against the members of these societies 
had in the main broken down during the inquiry by the 
Royal Commission. The great bulk of the Unions had 
passed the ordeal without a stain.’ 

§ 16. In the Report of the majority the following 
paragraph (No. 50), is important :— 


One observation, however, we feel it necessary to make, 
leaving out of the question grosser cases of outrage, and con- 
fining ourselves to the more ordinary case of vexatious inter- 
ference with the workmen’s liberty which have been brought 
before us, it must be noticed that very nearly the whole of these 
instances rest on the testimony of the employers ; the workmen 
themselves, those on whom the alleged tyranny presses, have 
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not come forward in any numbers in answer to our general in- 
vitation to substantiate them. As far as the workmen are con- 
cerned, if we except the evidence of members of the free 
Labour Registration Society, a body organised for the particular 
purpose of counteracting the Trade-unions, few complaints of 
the present influence of Trade-unions, and no suggestion for 
the curtailment of their power, have been brought before us. 
No independent and insulated workmen have volunteered to 
express themselves in that sense. This may be interpreted 
either as implying that the labouring classes in general are not 
discontented with the restrictions which the Trade-unions 
appear to impose on industry, or (as we believe) as implying 
that the influence of those Unions is so very extensive, and 
their ramifications so minute, and the general dislike to oppose 
an established class feeling so strong, that the real sentiments 
of the workmen opposed to the Union have been, to a great 
extent, withheld from us. 


§ 17. A moment’s consideration will show that the 
former reason was the real one, and not the latter. At 
the time when the Royal Commission was appointed, and 
during the time of their investigation, the public feeling 
against Trade-unions, was so intensified that all those 
workmen who, for various reasons, were dissatisfied with 
their power, or who resented their interference, would 
have gladly availed themselves of the opportunity of 
retaliating upon those Unions which had, by their re- 
strictive action, imposed conditions upon independent 
workmen to which they were opposed. 

§ 18. Every workman who had belonged to a Union, 
but had been expelled for misconduct, those who had 
been fined for breaking the rules, and the non-Unionists 
who had a grievance, would have been only too glad to 
have had an opportunity of exposing the alleged tyranny 
of the Unions, had any real and substantial oppression 
existed. And the Unions would have been powerless 
to have resented any such evidence, had it been forth- 
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coming. Moreover, it appeared at that time, from the 
tone of the speeches of the movers and seconders of 
the address in both Houses of Parliament, that there 
was an intention on the part of the Legislature, or at 
least the Government, to curtail the power of the Unions, 
so that there was every inducement held out to discon- 
tented workmen to produce evidence against the Unions, 
if they had any actual and material grounds of com- 
plaint. The fact is, there was no such feeling on the 
part of non-Union workmen; hence the failure of the 
- Commission to obtain sufficient evidence to enable them 
to propose any legal curtailment of the power of the 
Unions. 

§ 19. The law of 1871, which resulted from the in- 
quiries of the Royal Commission, was in many respects 
a great advance upon all previous legislation in favour 
of the workmen; but in the matter of the right of a 
workman, who was at the same time a Unionist, to 
address another workman who was a non-Unionist, or 
who happened to be employed during a strike, there 
was a positive curtailment of his liberty beyond any- 
thing contained in the Acts for which the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act was to be substituted. This will be 
referred to more definitely in the paper on picketing, 
but in general terms it may be said that the new law 
was more stringent than the old one which it repealed. 
In the opinion of the workmen the law in itself was un- 
just, and its administration was marked by exceptional 
severity. Under these circumstances a good deal of 
sympathy was manifested towards all who were pro- 
secuted under this law, not because the law-breakers 
were justified in their conduct upon all occasions, but 
because the punishment awarded was often out of all 
proportion to the offence, and was inflicted, or at least 
so it appeared to the Unionist workmen, as a means of 
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terrorism over the heads of all those who were members 
of the Unions. 

§ 20. This policy was a mistaken one from beginning 
to end; men who had really broken the law not in the 
letter only, but in the spirit, were often looked upon as 
being persecuted ; they were treated as martyrs, for the 
simple reason that, in effect, the law was directed against 
a class instead of against the offences of which some 
lawless men were actually guilty. The mistake com- 
mitted in 1871 was not repeated in 1875 ; in this respect 
the Labour Laws of 1875 were an immense advance upon 
all previous legislation, and especially upon the enact- 
ments of 1867 and 1871, remedial as both of these 
measures were. 

§ 21. The full benefits of the legislation of 1875 can- 
not as yet be seen, but it is not too much to say that the 
happiest results will be sure to follow, in the interests of 
law and order. In the future they will tend to produce 
greater harmony between employer and employed, for 
a good deal of the irritation of the past was caused by 
the repressive laws by which workmen were tried and 
punished. Even now, after they have been in operation 
for nearly two years, notwithstanding their leniency as 
compared with former laws, the prosecutions have been 
but few, and the need for such prosecutions are daily 
diminishing, and will diminish year by year. The history 
of the operation of repressive enactments supplies a lesson 
which masters and workmen may study with advantage, 
and which it is the duty of both to learn. 

§ 22. But, it may be asked, do the unionist workmen 
then never overstep the legitimate bounds of the law ? 
Do they never intimidate, or molest, or obstruct those 
who are opposed to them, or work contrary to their 
wishes or the rules of the union? The answer must be 
in the affirmative—they do: but, after a long experience 
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in these matters, we are in a position to say that the 
sympathy expressed for those who go beyond the law, 
as it now stands, is almost 72/ as compared with what it 
was under the old law. Facts could be adduced, and 
instances given, in proof of this, if it were necessary ; 
perhaps one or two may be mentioned. (1.) One of the 
oldest, largest, and best organised Trade-unions—the 
masons—had an instance before them last year. A 
strike took place in Bristol, the members of one of the 
lodges resorted to intimidation, the employer sent to 
the executive of the union, explaining the circumstances 
of the case ; they at once sent down one of their most 
trusted members to investigate the facts. He met the 
men, and denounced their conduct, and strike pay was 
_ refused. A prosecution was instituted against the ring- 
leaders, but was withdrawn on their pleading guilty. 
The Union stood by the master against their own 
members, because they had exceeded the law. (2.) In 
another case a prosecution was instituted against some 
men in London. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade-unions or the 
London Trade’ Council would have defended the men. 
They did not: Why? Because, although the men denied 
the having used the expressions attributed to them, they 
could not, or did not, refute the evidence given against 
them at the trial. Other cases could be cited, but even 
better evidence can be found in the improved tone of the 
workmen. 

§ 23. It must be remembered that there are nearly a 
million of adult males in the Trade-unions of the country, 
and therefore when some isolated case of intimidation 
occurs, it is not fair to charge the evil on the entire body 
by whom generally the act is repudiated and denounced. 
Wholesale denunciations of a class, because of the law- 
lessness of a few, must ever be unjust and unfair, as they 
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tend rather to increase the evil than to repress it.. From 
the foregoing observations the following conclusions 
may be drawn: (1.) With regard to the employers, 
measures of repression and suppression are seldom 
effectual for the purposes which their enactment had in 
view : for methods of evasion will be found which, in 
the long run, will be more mischievous and more to be 
deprecated than the acts themselves. This was pre- 
eminently so during the existence of the old Combina- 
tion Laws: to some extent they were repeated under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1871, and will ever 
be so when an attempt is made to strike a blow ata 
system through a law designed to punish individual 
offenders: and it deserves to fail, for in its nature it 
becomes persecution rather than an open vindication of 
the principles of law and order intended for the public 
good. Employers sometimes say, ‘ Strike—but hear ;’ 
workmen must reply, ‘Strike at offences and offenders as 
much as you please, and all good, honest, and law abid- 
ing men will aid in the administration of such wholesome 
laws,’ (2.) Workmen must also learn this salutary lesson, 
that no man has a right to interfere with the freedom of 
another. The man who attempts to do so commits a 
blunder greater than he can estimate, as well as violates 
a law which it is the interest and the duty of all to 
observe. The workman, who interferes with the liberty 
of another workman in the exercise of his undoubted 
right, gives into the hands of the class above him a 
weapon with which they will be able to chastise him with 
scorpions, for, in the long run, law will prevail over law- 
lessness, and the man who violates a just law will not 
only receive the punishment for the breach of such law, 
but will deserve it—first, for breaking the law itself ; and, 
secondly, for setting an example of intimidation, which, 
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by his conduct, he has taught those to use who are able 
to do so with great impunity than he can himself, 

§ 24. The riots and consequent loss of life, in con- 
nection with the recent strikes in America, furnish addi- 
tional evidence, if it were needed, in support of this fact, 
that the more complete and compact the organisation 
of labour, the more effectual is the discipline which it 
exercises over its members, and, as a necessary result, the 
less is it liable to indulge in acts of violence or excesses 
of any kind when disputes arise between workmen and 
employers in regard to wages or other objects sought 
by the union. The contest may be more prolonged 
and obstinate when conducted under the auspices of, 
and governed by, a strong and well-regulated trade- 
union, but it is certainly more orderly and less lawless. 
The whole of the plans and methods of action adopted 
by a properly constituted trade society are systematic 
and clearly defined, and therefore the conduct of the 
men engaged in the strike is not so tumultuous and tur- 
bulent as it is when they are not under the control of a 
powerful organisation, the moral force of which exerts 
an influence over the wildest and most violent of its 
members, and represses, with an authority which they 
cannot resist, any tendency towards lawlessness or revolt. 
The weapons of their warfare are in the one case moral, 
in the nature of restraint ; and material, in the shape of 
funds and combination of numbers: in the other outrage 
and crime are resorted to as a means by which to 
accomplish their ends, because they are subject to no 
sufficient check at the outset of their industrial battle. 
It is even so in war ; the excesses of a regular army are 
never so cruel or ferocious as those of irregular troops. 

§ 25. In conclusion, it is the duty of the law to pro- 
tect all alike, and to punish those who attempt to violate 
the personal liberty of another, whether by threats, 
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coercion, intimidation, or personal violence, and no 
mercy should be shown to those who are guilty of any 
such offences. This law should be equal for all, and 
universal in its application and enforcement without 
regard to person, position, or class. In all its main pro- 
visions such is the ‘Conspiracy and Protection of Pro- 
perty Act, 1875,’ for which reason it should be upheld 
and obeyed by all classes of workmen, both in and out 
of the union. 

§ 26. With regard to rattening, cases have been 
recently reported which shows that it is still resorted to, 
in some instances, at Sheffield. But it is no use mincing 
the matter, the practice could be stamped out if the 
Sheffield police did their duty. By whomsoever com- 
mitted, rattening is a crime—call it what you will, it is 
robbery, thieving, stealing a man’s tools; it is an offence 
against the law, it violates the rights of property, and is 
repugnant to all sense of duty, right, and freedom. 

§ 27. A moral responsibility rests upon all those who 
are opposed to this species of terrorism, to aid the police, 
if they can, in the detection of the criminals ; if they do 
not they morally become accessories to the crime, and 
may be in danger of being legally answerable for the 
wrong done, just as much as those who actually com- 
mitted the deed. Ifa man secretly connives at offences 
of this description, and in public holds up his hands with 
a kind of pious horror when they are discovered and 
brought to light, he is more than ever guilty of culpable 
complicity, for, in addition to his having already parti- 
cipated in them, he adds thereto the sin of hypocrisy by 
assuming a virtue, and an innocence, which he does not 
possess. It is high time that these mal-practices were put 
anend to; they are a disgrace to the age in which we 
live, and a scandal to the cause of unionism, which no 
one with a grain of common sease can palliate or excuse 
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PART II.—Picketing. 


§ 28. Picketing is very often represented as combin- 
ing, under one term, all the elements of positive coercion. 
With reference to the past it may be truly said that the 
honours, or dishonours, were pretty evenly divided as 
regards undue influences, the workmen using the grosser 
forms of personal interference, and the masters a more 
covert one but none the less real. Picketing, however, 
is a weapon used by the workmen only ; it is very fre- 
quently resorted to in the event of a strike, or lockout, 
it is disliked and condemned by the masters, justified 
and practised by the men, and is constantly discussed in 
the press, and often the subject matter of a prosecution 
in our courts of law. The question is therefore of suffi- 
cient importance to entitle it to independent treatment, 
apart from the several matters mentioned in the former 
paper. 

§ 29. Many persons are under the impression that 
picketing is the cause of outrage and violence, and the 
means by which they are effected and perpetrated. The 
following pages will show that this is a gratuitous as- 
sumption, that experience has proved quite the con- 
trary ; and that the abuses of this rather exceptional 
method of industrial warfare are exaggerated both as to 
their number and character; and further, that the evils 
connected with the practice are not necessarily incident 
thereto. 

§ 30. I. The first question to be put, and clearly 
answered, is—What is picketing? The following defi- 
nition is given in the report of the Royal Commission, 
1869, clause 68: ‘ Picketing consists in posting members 
of the union at all the approaches to the works struck 
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against, for the purpose of observing and reporting the 
workmen going to or coming from the works, and of 
using such influence as may be in their power to prevent 
the workmen from accepting work there. If the word 
‘dissuade’ had been used instead of ‘prevent,’ this de- 
finition would have been a tolerably accurate one; but, 
as it is, it overstates the case, or rather, it gives a pie 
of it which is repudiated by all the better organised 
bodies of associated working men. 

§ 31. The following statement, as to the nature and 
objects of picketing, is submitted as a correct represen- 
tation of the practice, apart from the abuses which 
sometimes arise in connection therewith. (1.) It means 
that, when a strike has taken place in regard to any 
particular master, or firm, one or more men, technically 
called ‘ pickets, are told off to watch the works, to see 
that no strangers are taken on without being first made 
acquainted with the fact, that there is a dispute with 
that particular employer, or firm, and to give information 
to such strangers as to the nature and causes of the 
dispute. These pickets are usually the workmen who 
had been, previously to the dispute, in the employment 
of the employer struck against ; these men are generally 
taken in rotation as their names appear on the ‘strike- 
list;’ and they are allowed a little extra pay per day 
for the days on which they are so engaged; the average 
and usual extra pay is from Is. to Is. 6a, according to 
the society to which they belong; in cases, however, 
where there is a difficulty in obtaining the required 
number they are paid more, but such instances are 
exceptional. 

§ 32. (2.) It is the duty of these pickets to endeavour 
to see every workman who is brought to the works, or 
who applies for employment; and persuade, if possible, 
such strangers not to enter into an engagement to work, 
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and to induce them, if they can, to join the ranks of 
those who are on strike. 

§ 33. (3.) These pickets are authorised to state to 
those who apply for work, that the union will be 
prepared, in the event of their refusal to work after the 
explanations given to them, to reimbuse any expenses 
to which they may have been put in coming to the 
town or place, and also their expenses back to their 
homes, or, if they prefer it, to some other place in search 
of employment. -And further, they are usually em- 
powered to offer a small gratuity, by way of compensa- 
tion for loss of time, or to aid them until they can find 
work elsewhere. 

§ 34. (4.) If these strangers or non-union workmen 
consent to this course, they are taken to the committee, 
- or officers of the union, who have full power to deal with 
each case on its merits, according to the expenses in- 
curred, or the hardships to which any particular man 
has been exposed. These men are reasoned with as to 
the nature of the strike, its cause, its objects, and the 
probable effects upon the men if lost, and also the 
anticipated benefits to them if it be won. In all this 
terrorism, or threats, are the last things thought of, for 
these would be utterly futile, and would absolutely fail 
in their object. Resistance to the dictation of the 
union, instead of compliance with the requests of the 
union men, would be the only result if such a course 
were pursued, and the future chance of such men joining 
the union, which is always an object of the unionist, 
would be altogether frustrated, and often rendered well- 
nigh impossible. 

§ 35. II. The object of picketing is undoubtedly to 
dissuade non-union workmen from taking the places of 
those who are on strike. But this is not to be under- 
stood as a system of terrorism to prevent men from 
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accepting work, if they think proper to do so; it is not © 
by coercion, but by persuasion or contract; not by 
intimidation, but by argument, that these ends are 
sought ; and the man who goes beyond the legitimate 
bounds of moral suasion not only runs the risk of break- 
ing the law, and thereby incurring the penalties, but he 
absolutely endangers the very objects which the union, 
and he as a member of it, have in view. It must be 
frankly admitted that merely ‘obtaining and giving 
information’ do not cover the whole of the objects 
sought by those who use picketing as a means for the 
attainment of the end in view; but clearly, it ought to 
be shown that the object, or the means, or both, are 
unlawful, before any attempt should be made to put 
down the practice by legislative enactment. Ifasystem 
is to be suppressed because evil consequences sometimes - 
arise out of the practice, let it be tried in connection 
with the grog-shops and public-houses of the whole 
country; here, surely, we can trace cause and effect 
with a vengeance ; but those who are the first to demand 
the suppression of picketing, would be the last to ac- 
knowledge the right of the Legislature to lay the axe at 
the root of the evil in regard to the consequences arising 
out of the sale of intoxicating liquors. A code of morals 
cannot well be established by Act of Parliament, but 
offences committed either in contravention of law, or 
against public order, come within the scope of legislative 
enactment. 

§ 36. III. The abuses which occur in connection with 


the practice of picketing is thus stated in the Report of 
the Royal Commission, clause 69. 


It is alleged that instructions are given to the pickets to 
confine themselves to a mere representation of the case of the 
union promoting the strike, and to use argument and persuasion 
only, without resorting to violence, intimidation, or undue co- 
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ercion. But although such instructions may be given, it is 
hardly'in human nature that the pickets, who are interested 
parties, and who are suffering the privations incident to a 
strike, should always keep within the fair limits of representa- 
tion and persuasion, when dealing with men whom they see 
about to undertake the work which they have refused, and who 
may thus render the strike abortive. Accordingly, experience 
shows, and the evidence before us leaves no doubt on our 
minds that, during the existence of a strike, workmen desirous 
to accept work are often subjected, through the agency of the 
pickets, to molestation, intimidation, and other modes of undue 
influence, and in effect are prevented from obtaining employ- 
ment. 


§ 37. If the word ‘sometimes’ had been inserted in 
the place of ‘often, the above paragraph would have 
represented more accurately the true facts of the case, 
but, as it is, the conclusion is somewhat strained. That 
this is so, is well known to those who have any con- 
siderable experience in trade and industrial disputes, 
but it is not so obvious to those who, like the members 
of the Royal Commission, have to rely upon the evidence 
given, where qualifying circumstances are frequently 
omitted, or upon the exaggerated reports published in 
the newspapers. 

§ 38. Moreover, the sweeping charges contained in 
this paragraph of the report, were hardly justified when 
we consider the admissions made in the clause (50), 
reprinted towards the end of the former paper. It is 
there stated, that ‘few complaints of the present influence 
of trades-unions’ had been brought before the Commis- 
sion, and these had been given by persons who were 
interested in presenting the worst phase of unionism. 
But the reasons for the conclusions of the Commission, 
and of the alarm in the public mind, are easily explained. 
Hundreds of strikes, with their attendant practices of 
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picketing occur, to which public attention is never 
drawn ; they are not of sufficient importance to attract 
a crowd of reporters anxious to chronicle every fact 
which tells against the workmen. These strikes some- 
times result in favour of the men, at other times in 
favour of the masters; picketing is resorted to in most 
of these cases, but the public hear nothing about the 
alleged evils of the system. Why? Because they seldom 
take place. But let one single instance of coercion or 
undue influence be resorted to, and the entire news- 
paper press will record the fact, not unfrequently 
colouring it so as to distort its real nature and signifi- 
cance (or rather insignificance) ; ‘leaders’ are written in 
denunciation, not only of the actual perpetrators of the 
offence, but of the whole class to which they belong, 
until it becomes a settled conviction in the minds of 
the majority of the public, that these cases are per- 
petually recurring ; that they form part, an essential 
part, of the system, and are the absolute and necessary 
outcome of the practice. That this conviction on the 
part of the commissioners was an honest one, no one can 
for a moment doubt; and it is equally honest on the 
part of those who still believe that terrorism by unionists 
is constant, persistent, and inevitable, and that it forms 
a part of their code of written or unwritten law. But, 
surely, it must be conceded that those who deny such 
allegations are also honest, and that their denials are 
entitled to some consideration, and their pledged word 
to some respect. All the honour and all the truth are 
not confined to the ‘other’ side. 

§ 39. IV. In clause 70 of the Report the following 
‘grounds of objection’ to the practice of picketing are 
given :— 

So far as relates to members of the union promoting the 
strike, the pickets cannot be necessary if the members are 
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voluntarily concurring therein ; so far as relates to workmen 
who are not members of the union, picketing implies in 
principle an interference with their right to dispose of their 
labour as they think fit, and is, therefore, without justification ; 
and so far as relates to the employer, it is a violation of his 
right of free resort to the labour market for the supply of such 
labour as he requires. 


(1.) In so far as the first paragraph relates to those 
members of the union who know of the strike and its 
objects, it is correct; but union men are sometimes 
brought from a distance under the impression that no 
dispute has taken place or exists; such workmen, as 
soon as they learn the facts of the case, voluntarily 
refuse to accept the proffered employment. (2.) With 
regard to non-union workmen it would be true if the 
principle of interference, which it is alleged that it 
implies, were exercised in any way for the purpose of 
preventing the men from accepting work on the terms 
offered. In no other sense is it an interference with 
their right to dispose of their labour as they think fit. 
Moreover, it is precisely this class of workmen who 
need the information intended to be given, because 
not being in union they have not the means otherwise 
to acquire it. 

(3.) With reference to the conclusion contained in 
the third paragraph of the Report it only becomes a 
violation of the right of the employer of free resort to 
the labour market when the means used are in them- 
selves objectionable. If by coercion men are prevented, 
if by misrepresentation they are misled, if by pressure 
other than moral suasion they are made to refuse the 
terms offered to them by the employers, then it is a 
violation of the rights of the employer, but not other- 
wise. Masters often use means far more objectionable 
to prevent workmen obtaining employment elsewhere. 
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Good, able, and conscientious men have been driven 
from place to place in search of work to be met not 
only with refusals, but insult, and at last have been 
compelled to break up their homes, and obliged to 
emigrate to seck a home in a foreign land, through the 
persistent persecution of employers. Why? Because 
these workmen have been selected by their fellows to 
go to the employers as ambassadors for the purpose of 
trying to arrange better terms for their labour. Many 
an agricultural labourer has been made a poacher, and 
subsequently a criminal, by such a system of persistent 
persecution. Others have terminated their misery by 
suicide. And this practice of terrorism, on the part of 
the masters, is not confined to agricultural villages and 
small towns, for its ramifications have extended far and 
wide, even in the higher departments of labour and in 
large towns. 

§ 40. The attempt made by employers to introduce 
what is termed the ‘document system’ was an effort to 
systematise, and render permanent and universal, this 
power to follow a workman from place to place, to set 
the mark of Cain upon him, and to reduce him to 
slavery or to beggary. This ‘document’ was drawn up 
by the employers, who required their workmen to sign a 
declaration to the effect that they were not members of, 
and would not join, any trade-union ; and if they were, 
that they would cease all connection with it, and would 
not contribute towards the furtherance of any of the 
objects of such trade-union. This document was num- 
bered, and the counterfoil contained a corresponding 
number, together with the name and description of the 
workmen; and when he was discharged, or left his 
employment, the name was sent round to other em- 
ployers in the trade with a statement of the reasons for 
which he was discharged or left his work, This practice 
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was enforced in the engineering trade for years, but its 
success was not encouraging, and it has now been aban- 
doned, at least in so far as the question of membership 
or non-membership of the union is concerned. 

§ 41. In 1859 the master builders of London at- 
tempted to introduce the system, and enforce its accept- 
ance on the operatives in the building trades, but in this 
they failed. Much of the bitterness connected with the 
lock-out in 1859, and the subsequent strikes from 1860 
to 1862, arose out of this unwise experiment on the part 
of the employers. But although they failed to establish 
the ‘document’ as a permanent institution they never- 
theless succeeded in preventing some of the ‘ leaders’— 
that is, the delegates or members of the committee— 
from obtaining employment in any of the firms of the 
metropolis. So powerfully did this black list of the 
masters operate that some of these men had to leave 
London; others left the trade never to return to it 
again. Foremen, who knew their capabilities, would 
gladly have offered them employment, but they could 
only do so on the one condition of their going in a 
false name. But even privation was better than this, 
and consequently, when they found that the London 
firms were closed against them, notwithstanding that 
the dispute had terminated, they sought fresh pastures 
until the acrimony of the employers had passed away. 
It is now generally conceded that these ‘disbarred’ and 
blackballed ‘leaders’ were among the most intelligent, 
reasonable, moderate, and upright men of their class. 
Why, then, this prohibition? Simply for this reason, 
that they happened to be selected by their fellow-work- 
men to be members of the committee for conducting 
the affairs of the union during the dispute. Men are 
thus ‘spotted’ and punished because of the accident of 
their position, not because they originated, or were the 
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cause of, the strike, or exercised any coercion or undue 
influence to restrain others from accepting work, but in 
consequence merely of having been elected to a post of 
honour among their fellows on account of their intelli- 
gence, their capacity, and their character. 

§ 43. Happily this feeling on the part of em- 
ployers is rapidly passing away. It was necessary, at 
one time, on closing a dispute, to stipulate that there 
should be no martyrs—that those who had taken part 
in it, either as officers of the union or members of the 
committee, should not be treated as marplots and 
agitators, and be discharged by reason of their official 
action during the dispute. But even when this was 
done some pretext was not unfrequently found for 
getting rid of these men immediately after a settlement 
had been effected. It need scarcely be said that such 
pretexts can be easily found if the employer determines 
to exercise his power of retaliation upon those whom he 
accuses of being the cause of the dispute. Employers, 
however, do not use this power to the same extent as 
formerly ; they are beginning to learn the value and the 
necessity of conciliation, and that forbearance is better 
than severity ; and also that the ‘leaders’ are not, asa 
rule, the originators of strikes, but simply the ‘ instru- 
ments’ by which the unions conduct their affairs when a 
strike has been resolved upon by the body to which 
they belong. And furthermore, that these same 
‘agitators’ are often the most moderate men in the 
union, that they are opposed to strikes as a rule, and 
are the last to give their assent to a strike when it has 
become inevitable. To punish those who act merely as 
the agents of the union is as unreasonable as it would 
be for a foreign potentate to punish the bearer of a dis- 
agreeable despatch or an ultimatum. 

§ 43. V. Paragraph 71 of the Report states that :— 
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The abuses to which the system of picketing leads were 
made evident in a remarkable manner in the case of the 
London tailors’ strike in the spring of the year 1867, when 
proceedings were instituted against some of the men who had 
taken an active part as pickets, or in organising the system. 


§ 44. This case caused considerable commotion in 
London at the time, but in no sense could the overt acts 
then committed be construed as representing the actual 
practice of picketing. The conduct of some of the men 
in this particular strike was repudiated and reprobated 
by all classes of the trade-unionists of London. In no 
single instance was the terrorism then exercised or pal- 
liated or excused; nor was the inquisitorial nature of 
their proceedings justified. Whatever sympathy was 
manifested had reference to the members of the com- 
mittee and officers of the society who were indicted for 
conspiracy ; not because they had themselves been the 
offenders, but in consequence of their being the officials 
of the union. If the men actually guilty of the offences 
had been proceeded against, no such sympathy would 
have been expressed. That this feeling was well-founded 
is proven by the ultimate result of the trial ; for, although 
they were convicted of conspiracy, under the then 
existing law, they were not sentenced, and on their 
promising that all kinds of coercion and undue influence 
should cease, they were liberated. And it must not be 
supposed that this promise, and its subsequent fulfilment 
by the defendants, involved a personal knowledge on 
their part that the instances of oppression which un- 
doubtedly did take place were within cognisance of the 
members of the committee and officials who were then 
prosecuted. But in order to prevent the possibility of a 
repetition in the future of the acts described in the 
evidence, all picketing was suppressed, and the pickets 
were withdrawn from the shops. 
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§ 45. If those only had been prosecuted who com- 
mitted the offences complained of at the trial, and these 
had been punished, very little commiseration would 
have been felt for them. But as it was, the employers 
went too far—they tried to put down a practice because 
some men misused it, and they failed; they aimed a 
blow at the union itself through its officials, but in this 
they were unsuccessful. A somewhat remarkable fact 
deserves to be recorded in proof of the foregoing state- 
ment. The solicitors entrusted with the defence of these 
men were so impressed with the high character, the 
ability, and the honesty of the chief officer of the society, 
who was one of the principal defendants, that after his 
release they interested themselves on his behalf, and 
assisted to promote him to a position of trust; at this 
moment he occupies an honourable place in the firm, 
and is in a fair way to become an ornament to the pro- 
fession which has thus been opened to him by the 
generosity of those who were best able to judge of his 
innocence. Moreover, a learned judge, who had ample 
opportunities of knowing all the circumstances of the 
case, very recently expressed his surprise that a convic- 
tion ever took place, as, in his opinion, all the facts were 
on the side of the defendants. 

§ 46. VI. In the last clause of the Report in regard 
to picketing (No. 72) the Commissioners say :— 


With the facts in connection with the tailors’ strike, and the 
results of the trial in the Central Criminal Court before us, 
together with the mass of evidence appended to our report, we 
have no hesitation in expressing our opinion that the abuses 
which have been proved to arise out of the practice of picketing 
ought to be carefully and uniformly repressed. 


Certainly. the abuses arising from the practice of 
picketing ought to be repressed, just as the evils arising 
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out of any other practice. There are abuses arising out 
of the formation and floating of joint-stock companies, 
out of Stock Exchange speculations, bankruptcy ar- 
rangements, and pawnbroking; but the man who 
attempted a crusade against the entire system, because 
certain evils result from these practices, would be 
deemed a madman or a fool. 

§ 47. Carefully and uniformly repress the abuses by 
all means, but do not visit upon a class the offences of 
individuals; at the same time it must be remembered 
that so long as there is a law in existence it must be upheld 
and obeyed. If the law be in itself oppressive men are 
justified in making efforts to amend it; but obedience 
to the law must be strictly maintained and uniformly 
enforced. There is ample evidence to show that this 
has been, and still is, the view generally held by all 
reasonable and sensible trade-unionists. 

§ 48. In forming a judgment, however, upon those 
cases which often arise in connection with labour disputes 
one fact should be borne constantly in mind by judges, 
juries, and the public—namely, that the rough-and-ready 
expressions sometimes used by one workman to another 
must not be judged by the standard of the courtesies of 
the drawing-room, or even on the strict lines of those 
recognised in the counting-house or the office, as many 
offensive words are unfortunately given utterance to in 
the workshop which would appear to imply intimidation 
or threats, but which, if judged by those current in the 
workshop, would not bear that construction, or be looked 
upon as more than ordinarily offensive, and certainly 
would not present that aspect of menace or force which 
a judge or jury might attach to them. Such words may 
have the appearance of being 7x terrorem, when in 
reality there is no meaning in them beyond the mere 
vulgar expression of dislike for the course pursued by 
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the person to whom they are used. All this is very re- 
prehensible, but certainly not criminal, and in passing 
judgment due allowance should be made for the blunt 
and brusque usages of the workmen. This is not 
offered by way of apology for the want of ordinary 
courtesy or civility, but rather as an explanation with- 
out which injustice might sometimes be unwittingly done, 
or undue severity be administered. 

§ 49. VII. The questions which now arise are (1.) 
Is picketing necessary as a practice? (2.) Is it useful 
asa means? And (3.) Are the evils complained of in- 
separable from the system itself? (1.) Picketing is no 
longer necessary in the same sense in which it was before 
the general use of newspapers, for the obvious reason that 
notice can now be given by means of advertisements, 
which will reach the most remote corners of the United 
Kingdomin the course of a few hours; and further, several 
of the leading trades have special facilities for circulating 
information throughout the entire country through the 
branches of their union, which are in constant com- 
munication with the central office of the society, and by 
means of their fortnightly and monthly reports. The 
fact is the system is giving way of itself; in some trades 
it is no longer resorted to, in others the more prominent 
members of the union discourage it, and hence it is 
doomed to die out under the more enlightened policy of 
the last few years, 

(2.) Is the practice useful as a means, and is it advis- 
able? Generally speaking the reply must be in the 
negative, for it seldom effects the object which the union 
has in view. If men are determined to accept work on 
the terms offered, all the pickets in the world will not 
stop them. Trade-unions are voluntary associations of 
working men for special and specific purposes, and if 
they, by their pickets or any other means, transgress this 
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voluntary principle it becomes at once an infraction of 
_ the very principle of their existence, and a violation of 
the first element in tveir character. Coercion, therefore, 
ought never to form a part of their mode of procedure, 
or be used as a weapon in their labour struggles. Under 
better conditions the practice of picketing will be dis- 
continued, but as this can only be effected slowly, and 
by degrees, it is desirable that its uses, as well as its 
abuses, shall be clearly stated, and be understood by the 
public. 

(3.) The last question has been practically answered 
in the preceding pages. The abuses of the system are 
not inseparable from its practice; but there is at all 
times a danger lest some violent or ill-tempered man, in 
a moment of irritation, provocation, or passion, should, 
in the exercise of his own undoubted right, overstep the 
fair and just line of legitimate persuasion allowed by 
law, and thereby infringe upon the rights and liberties of 
another. This must be guarded against by all means, 
and for this purpose the existing law, however leniently 
expounded, is ample to ensure perfect freedom for all to 
enable them to dispose of their labour as they think fit, 
and to punish those who attempt to molest others in 
the exercise of this right. 

§ 50. VIII. Since the amendment of the law, by the 
‘Labour Laws, 1875, three cases of some importance 
have occurred to which it is desirable that attention 
should be drawn, namely, (1.) The engineers’ strike at 
Erith ; (2.) The shoemakers at Bethnal Green ; and (3.) 
the bricklayers at Messrs. Doulton’s in Lambeth. 

§ 51. The first represented a phase of picketing 
which, even where no actual personal interference takes 
place, cannot be too strongly condemned ; it was in fact 
a species of ‘mobbing,’ or something very nearly akin 
thereto, It is not, however, necessarily a part of the 
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practice of picketing, not even incidentally, but it is one 
of the evils which occasionally arise in connection with 
it. Persons, not always members of the union, often 
not in any way connected with the dispute, sometimes 
congregate near the works of the employer whose work- 
men are on strike, and these persons, usually mere 
loungers, hoot, hiss, and taunt those who refuse to leave 
work, or who may be taken on after the strike has taken 
place. These stupid exhibitions of temper and feeling 
are to be reprobated and condemned ; yelling and hoot- 
ing are not arguments; they can never assist, but will 
ever retard any cause, however good ; they serve only to 
inflame the passions of those who are engaged in the 
struggle, and render the solution more difficult. Under 
an enlightened public opinion, and in the face of 
just, equitable, and salutary laws, these disorderly pro- 
ceedings must be discontinued, for it is not to be tole- 
rated that the practice of picketing, if it be continued, 
shall be supplemented by an aggregation of force, in 
shape of numbers, or that persons shall be permitted to 
congregate around a workshop for the purposes of 
obstruction, which is only another name for force, by 
hooting, yelling, and jeering at those who choose to 
remain at work. To say the least of it, it is a blunder 
more damaging in its results to the workmen than ever 
it can be injurious to the employers. 

§ 52. The second case tried at the Old Bailey did not 
involve a question of mere picketing, it was substantially 
one of threats to do personal injury ; the defendants denied 
using the language attributed to them, but they were 
unable to prove their innocence, or disprove the evidence 
given against them at the trial, and hence they were 
convicted and sentenced to two months’ imprisonment, 
The line of defence which the men took up was in its 
nature most disastrous to them, for they endeavoured to 
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throw a doubt on the statements of the witnesses for 
the prosecution by raking up matters of a private and 
personal character against them—in one case the mis- 
conduct was seventeen years ago, in the other more 
recent, but in neither were the subjects introduced 
germane to the question before the court. The attempt 
to discredit the witnesses in this instance only aggravated 
the offence, and possibly added to the punishment ; at 
any rate it did not improve the position of the defen- 
dants, or redound to their credit, or that of their legal 
adviser. The only man who attempted a vindication 
of these men knew absolutely nothing of trade-unions 
or their practices, and was so completely ignorant 
of the law that he based his whole defence, in an 
elaborately prepared speech, on the misstatement that 
the penalty for the offence was two years’ imprison- 
ment, and that the judge, seeing it was a weak case, and 
recognising the injustice of the law, only gave them two 
months’ imprisonment as a kind of caution not to do it 
again. After this grandiloquent display a person rose 
in the body of the hall to point out the silly blunder, 
when the chairman corrected the speaker’s mistake by 
calling his attention to the fact that the extreme penalty 
of the law was limited to three months; on which the 
self-opinionated orator declared with a hardihood which 
would be remarkable in any other man, that it did not 
alter his position. Perhaps not, there is no accounting 
for the obtuseness of some men, and there is no limit to 
their want of modesty. 

§ 53. In the third and more recent case, ee 
was not the grievance at Messrs. Doulton’s works; n 
personal interference or obstruction took place, and oe 
employers themsclves bore witness to the general good 
conduct of the men whose duty it was, as members of 


the society, to picket the works. The masters declared 
22 
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in fact that nothing was done by the pickets to which 
they could reasonably object, excepting in so far as they 
objected to the system itself, which, under all the cir- 
cumstances, was but natural. They furthermore publicly 
stated that they had not been inconvenienced by the 
practice of picketing, for that they had their works filled 
and the work performed by able and experienced work- 
men. What they complained of was the strike, the 
object and intention of which were in their very nature 
unreasonable, and in their effects mischievous, not only 
to those concerned in the dispute but to the entire 
cause of unionism. Every instance of intolerant inter- 
ference with the freedom of labour reacts disastrously on 
those who promote it, and incidentally upon others not 
parties to the act itself. It may safely be said that few 
men will be found hardy enough to deny that this par- 
ticular strike was one of marked folly from beginning to 
end ; the object was bad, and at variance with the prin- 
ciple of individual freedom ; the results were as unprofit- 
able as the most ardent opponent of unionism could 
desire, and the effects upon the general public were as 
pernicious as they well could be. 

§ 54. IX. This chapter would be manifestly incom- 
plete without a clear statement of the law with regard to 
picketing, as laid down by the judges in the more recent 
decisions, which will show in how far the practice is 
legal, what can, and what cannot be done by the pickets. 
Under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, a workman 
was sentenced at the Hammersmith Police Court to 
two months’ imprisonment with hard labour for deliver- 
ing handbills ; he did not coerce, nor even persuade, it 
did not appear that he spoke to the complainant, all 
he did was to deliver a handbill which was neither 
offensive nor dictatorial. But the employers prosecuted, 
and the man was sentenced. On appeal the prosecution 
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withdrew from the case, and the man escaped punish- 
ment. In other cases men were convicted for asking 
for contributions from members in arrears, and for 
speaking persuasively without molestation or obstruction. 
The last of such cases was the cabinet-makers, just 
before the repeal of the Act, which excited the sympathy 
of great numbers entirely outside the pale of the unions, 
and even of some who were opposed to them. The law 
is now considerably modified not so much in its form 
and language as it is in fact, for previously it was special 
and applied only to workmen—by its administration it 
was narrowed to union-workmen—now it is general and 
applies to all classes alike. Every decision will there- 
fore have to take into consideration its bearings upon 
the public at large; the judges will have to weigh its 
probable effects, when applied to cases other than those 
which appertain to industrial disputes. Personal inter- 
ference with non-union workmen by threats, obstruc- 
tions, or by any other coercive means, is manifestly 
unlawful and unjustifiable inasmuch as each man has 
a right for himself to make the best terms he can 
for his own labour, and he should not be molested in 
seeking to make a bargain for the commodity which he 
has to sell, namely his labour. It is contrary alike to 
common sense, and to sound policy, for those who are 
the loudest in demanding liberty for themselves should 
endeavour to fetter the freedom of others in the pursuit 
of their own ends in their own way unless that freedom 
is exercised in violating the personal right of another. 
It becomes an intolerable piece of tyranny in those who 
clamour for just and equal laws, and who are so sensitive 
to every act on the part of the Government, or of 
employers, if they seek to impose conditions, by coercive 
means, upon those who are free agents and who have an 
equal right with themselves to do or forbear to do, and 
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which the law and the constitution sanctions, and com- 
mon sense approves. 

§ 55. But there is such a thing as social pressure ; 
this may be sometimes very inconvenient, and even 
oppressive, but it is not unlawful; it is exercised in 
every department of life, by all classes, sects, parties, 
and coteries, the higher the social status the more power- 
fully does this influence operate on the minds of those 
who are privileged to come within the circle ; it is found 
in the State, in the Church, in the clubs, in political 
factions, and in religious bodies, but there has never been 
any law devised with the object of putting it down, and 
no sane man would ever propose one. It is impossible 
to prevent the exercise of this method of influencing 
people, even if it were desirable to do so; for any kind 
of legislative interference would be intolerable, inquisi- 
torial, and more mischievous than the evil which it at- 
tempted to abate. When the true principles of liberty 
are better appreciated, and the proper legislative functions 
of Government better understood, the evils which arise 
from a too stringent use of these coercive influences, will 
be corrected by a higher code of morals and a more 
liberal allowance for individual conviction than at present 
exists on the part of those who seek to enforce their 
fashions, prejudices, social customs, and unwritten laws 
upon unwilling persons, who may come within the sphere 
of their power, but-who are now incapable of resenting 
the restrictions or the interference. 

§ 56. The practical question which arises is, what a 
workman may and what he cannot rightly do. No one 
will surely deny that a man has a right to speak to 
another if the person spoken to does not resent it as 
a liberty and an intrusion, in which case the speaker has 
no right to force either his conversation, his advice, or 
his company, and the person addressed has the remedy 
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in his own hands. In some cases it is held to be unlaw- 
ful to restrain another, even if he is, or appears to be, 
about to do something which will result in personal 
injury to himself, in other cases interference is held to 
be justifiable. In all these matters the line is to be 
drawn rather from a code of social morals than from 
statutory enactments. The freedom of individual action 
is restrained in many ways besides those provided by 
Act of Parliament, and oftentimes these restraints are 
beneficial both to the parties concerned and to the body 
_ politic. It is the duty of the law to define by statutes, 
and by decisions which become precedents, where the 
legal right begins and ends. 

§ 57. In this matter of the relative rights and duties 
of workmen, one towards the other, the law is clear and 
emphatic, and the decisions by the following authorities 
may be pronounced reasonable and just :— 

(1.) The Recorder of London (Mr. Russell Gurney), 
in his charge to the grand jury in reference to the Cabinet- 
Makers’ case, said :— 


The employers had a perfect right to say that in future they 
would not employ men who were not willing to be paitl by 
piece-work, and the men had a perfect mght to say that they 
would not work on those terms. Not only had each man that 
right, but the men as a body had a right to agree together that 
they would not work on those terms, and they were at liberty 
to persuade others to come to the same determination. And 
this they might do in the expectation that the employers, in 
consequence of their inability to obtain workmen upon their 
terms, would be willing to waive those terms. The question 
is, not whether they have endeavoured to take their stand by 
themselves refusing to work, and by persuading others not to 
work ; this they have a perfect right to do; but the question is 
whether they have tried to effect that object in a way that is 
forbidden by the Act, and with that purpose. (Chat they did 
watch the place of business, probably, there is no doubt, but 
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there are some purposes for which they had a perfect right to 
watch. When acontest of this sort is going on, it is not un- 
usual, I believe, to watch, in order to see that none of the men 
who receive what is called ‘strike pay’ are also receiving 
wages from the employer. But the more important object, no 
doubt, that the watchers had in view was, to inform all comers 
when, for instance, any might have been attracted to come 
there by the advertisements which had been inserted in the 
newspapers, to inform them of the existence of the strike, and 
endeavour to persuade them to join them. All this is lawful 
so long as it is done peaceably, without anything being done 
to interfere with the perfect exercise of free-will on the part of 
those who were otherwise willing to work on the terms proposed 
by the employer. 

The distinction to which I wish to draw your attention is 
well pointed out, as it appears to me, by Mr. Justice Lush, in 
a case in which a similar question arose, in which he says :— 
‘To bring them within the terms of the Act under which the 
indictment is framed, there must have been threats or molesta- 
tion, otherwise than by endeavouring peaceably and in a 
reasonable manner to persuade others to abstain from work. 
The question we have to decide is, whether the defendants did 
endeavour to control the free agency, or overcome the free will, 
of their fellow-workmen by force or intimidation. If there had 
been merely persuasion in the matter,. whatever the conse- 
quences were, it would not be an unlawful act.’ 

It seems to me, gentlemen, that, guided as one may fairly 
be by that decision of the learned judge, and by that exposition 
of the law in which I perfectly agree, I would suggest to you 
that the sort of question you will have to ask yourselves is, 
whether the evidence shows that the defendants were guilty of 
obstructing, and rendering difficult of access, the prosecutor's 
place of business, or whether anything which they did was 
calculated to deter or intimidate those who were passing to and 
fro, or whether there was an exhibition of force, calculated to 
produce fear in the minds of ordinary men, or whether the de- 
fendants, or any of them, combined for that purpose, and 
whether they combined in order to do it. 
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If you think that, it seems to me, then it will be your duty 
to find a true bill ; but if you think their conduct may be ac- 
counted for by a desire to ascertain who were the persons 
working there, or peaceably to persuade them or any others 
who were proposing to work there, to join their fellow-work- 
men, who were contending, whether rightly or wrongly, to ‘act 
for the interests of the general body, it seems to me that there 
is no evidence to establish the charge here made. Did they 
conspire together, first by the exhibition of force to obstruct 
the passage of persons to the place of business, and by that 
exhibition of force to deter them from taking a line contrary to 
that of the persons exhibiting that force, or whether they con- 
spired, by terror and intimidation, to deprive the men of their 
free will to bestow their labour just where they thought fit. If 
they did that it seems to me that they have laid themselves 
open to a criminal charge. But if, on the contrary, they were 
only there peaceably to warn persons that there was a strike, and 
peaceably to tell them that it would be to their interest to join 
their strike, and not to adopt a system which, whether rightly or 
wrongly, was what they considered otherwise than advantage- 
ous to their interests ; if they merely did that I cannot see any 
ground upon which this criminal charge exists. 


§ 58. (2.) Mr. Baron Bramwell, at the Manchester 
Summer Assizes, on July 14th, 1876, in trying a case, 
said :— 


There was no harm in ‘ picketing’ if they conducted it so 
as not to terrify people; but that they should interfere, by 
violence, to prevent a man following employment in the way 
he thought was most for bis own benefit, and in doing which 
he did them no wrong or injustice, was the most intolerable 
piece of tyranny he knew of, and must be severely punished. 
He wished to give them a word of friendly warning ; he advised 
them to let their fellow-workmen be as free as they themselves 
would desire freedom—-to make no attempt to enslave them 
against their liking or inclination. 


§ 59. (3.) Mr. Baron Huddlestone, when trying the 
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case which arose out of the engineers’ strike at Erith, at 
the Maidstone Summer Assizes, on July 14th, 1876, 
said :— 


The law now was perfectly fair and equal as to masters and © 
men. ‘The Act was altered last Session in the interests of the 
men, and ought to be respected by them. The masters in the 
present case had desired to introduce -piece-work, and had a 
perfect right to do so. The men had an equal right to refuse 
it; but they had no right to combine in order to exercise 
tyranny upon others. You have aright to arrange your own 
terms of working, but you have no right to combine to impose 
restrictions upon others. You may advocate your own views, 
argument, and reasoning, but you must not endeavour, by 
unlawful means, to compel others to abstain from working. 


§ 60. The above cited decisions contain the kernel 
of the whole case as regards picketing, the sentence last 
quoted accurately defines what may and what may not 
be done in the course of these labour disputes. The 
man who attempts to go beyond this is an enemy to his 
own class; he injures the cause with which he is con- 
nected ; he violates every right of citizenship, legal, 
political, social, and moral, and, if the practice of picket- 
ing is to be continued, the trade-unions of the country 
who sanction it, and use it as a weapon in their social 
warfare, must so control it that it shall not be exercised 
to the detriment of others, or in such a way as to violate 
the personal right of those who may for the time being 
be opposed to the action of those on strike, or who 
may be disposed to accept the terms offered by the 
employers, 
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CHAPTER .Vill: 


RESTRAINT OF TRADE.—RESTRICTIVE RULES OF 
TRADE-UNIONS. 


§ 1. APART altogether from the general abuse heaped 
on trade-unions by public speakers and writers, many 
of whom know little about them, and care even less, 
except indeed in the sense of a desire to suppress them 
altogether by a process of stamping out, they have been 
subjected to special condemnation in many quarters in 
consequence of the restrictions, which it is alleged many 
of the unions endeavour to enforce, for the purpose of 
regulating the methods of employment, the quantity 
and quality of work, the employment of non-union men 
and unskilled labour, the limitation of apprentices, the 
regulation of the labour of women and children, the 
prohibition of the use of machinery, and many other 
matters which are important as elements in trade, and 
especially so in the manufacture of those saleable com- 
modities which require the labour of many hands. 

§ 2. In no single book has so many of these allega- 
tions been brought together as in Mr. Thornton’s work 
©On Labour.’ It isa pity that Mr. Thornton did not 
consult some of the ‘trade-union leaders, at least 
to the same extent as he evidently did some of the 
employers, before he committed his otherwise excellent 
book to the press, for, possibly, he would have learnt 
something on the other side, which might have modified 
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some of his strictures. Mr. Thornton tried to be just: 
he evidently took some pains to be accurate, but he 
forgot the fable of the chamelecn, or he would have 
remembered that others have eyes as well ashe. In 
Chapter V., Book iii., of the above work, he says ‘that the 
great unionist error consists in interfering paternally 
with individual liberty in matters which chiefly concern 
individual interests, and in insisting in things being done 
which, unlessdone cheerfully, had better not be done at 
all. The error is one of a sort to which leading unionists 
and working-class leaders generally are peculiarly prone. 
A favourite notion of theirs is that whatever seems to 
them right to be done, people ought to be made to do, 
and a most pestilent notion it is to be entertained by 
the foremost men of a class who have just been formally 
invested with the power of making people do whatever 
they please. Would that these could be persuaded to 
take “ Millon Liberty ” as their daily manual and bosom 
companion.’ 

§ 3. With something of a patronising air, Mr. Thorn- 
ton expresses a wish that the trade-union leaders would 
study Mr. Mill’s essay on Liberty ; it is well that Mr. 
Thornton should be informed that many of those leaders 
have carefully studied Mr. Mill on ‘Liberty,’ and on 
many other subjects, and further that working-class 
leaders are not the only men who need instruction from 
Mr. Mill, or who would be benefited by making that 
particular work, and others by the same author, their 
daily manuals and bosom companions. Mr. Thornton 
himself admits this; our advice, if of any practical 
value, would be still more urgently given if it would 
only induce mankind to read and profit by the lessons 
of that great philosopher. But the leaders of working 
men sometimes find it as hard to get a little common 
sense into the ‘thick-heads’ of many of the trade- 
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unionists as Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright found it to 
be to infuse a little common sense into the obtuse 
heads of the sturdy British farmers, or as some men in 
our day find it to drive a small dose of the same com- 
modity into the heads of the aldermen of the City of 
London. It is no easy matter to reform abuses of any 
kind whether in Church or State, or in the body politic, 
especially when what are called ‘vested interests’ are at 
stake. We find that the resistance to improved methods 
of procedure is as great in the learned professions, and 
even in the matter of new inventions in science and art, 
as it is in the ranks of the artisan and labouring classes. 
Every kind of reform is obstructed at first. The accusa- 
tion, therefore, of unreasonable obstruction must not all be 
laid at the doors of working-men ; and least of all must 
it be visited on their leaders, even if they do not rush 
with open arms to receive every proposition which is 
made to them ostensibly for their benefit, and ultimately 
with the object of benefiting all classes. 

§ 4. It is, moreover, not correct, as stated by Mr. 
Thornton, that the unions interfere paternally with 
individual liberty in matters which chiefly concern in- 
dividual interests. The unions are made up of ‘individual 
interests, and it is only by common consent that these 
are made subservient to the common good. If the in- 
dividual resents the restraints which a society must 
exercise over its members, he can at once cease to be a 
member and take his own course; there can be no in- 
sisting on things being done unless he, as an individual, 
has agreed to them, and then he is only bound so long 
as he voluntarily continues as a member. 

§ 5. Again, with all due deference to Mr. Thornton, 
it is equally incorrect to say of ‘leading unionists and 
working-class leaders generally,’ that ‘a favourite notion 
of theirs is that whatever seems to them to be right to 
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be done, people ought to be made to do,’ ‘a most pesti- 
lent notion it is, by whomsoever entertained, but it cer- 
tainly is not a peculiar weakness of trade-union leaders, 
as Mr. Thornton would have us believe, and as he would 
have learnt if he had come into close contact with them, 
and ascertained their views. That some of them have 
such absurd notions there can be little doubt, but so 
have priests and parsons, teetotallers, vegetarians, anti- 
tobacconists, anti-vaccinators, and politicians, of all sorts 
and creeds, but most of all do the political economists 
entertain them, to which class Mr. Thornton himself 
belongs. Prejudices and absurdities are certainly not 
monopolies. No one class can claim an hereditary right 
to them ; they are common to allclasses and sections of 
the community, and it is as impossible to eradicate them 
all at once as it would be to demolish Mont Blanc with 
a pickaxe of Moonshine. Of course there is no reason 
why earnest efforts should not be made to get rid of 
prejudices and obstructions—the only question is, how? 
First of all, it is necessary that the man who attempts to 
battle with them should be quite sure that all the facts 
are clearly known to him, and also the attendant modi- 
fying circumstances, if any. Next, that he should be able 
to state the case accurately and without prejudice. If 
this be not done, the absurdity of his conclusions will 
only recoil on himself. Full explanations ought then 
to be given with regard to the effects which a particular 
course of action would have on all the parties concerned. 
Underthe very best conditions the process of improvement 
must be slow, for custom, prejudice, interest, and similar 
motives, exercise a powerful influence on the minds of 
the wisest and best of mankind, and they are held as 
tenaciously by the educated as they are by the ignorant. 
This fact should be borne in mind by all those who 
attack trade-unions in the aggregate, because of some 
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blunder in policy, absurdity in practice, or violence in 
method, which even the best informed of the leaders are 
powerless to prevent, or even to modify at all times, 
although they may be convinced that they are evils 
which ought to be eradicated. 

§ 6. The allegations made against trade-unions are . 
so numerous that it is scarcely possible to embrace every 
one of them in this chapter, or answer in minute detail 
all the accusations made against them by their oppo- 
nents ; it is advisable, however, to examine the greater 
part of those given by Mr. Thornton, and reproduced by 
Mr. Grey, and to add some others which, in consequence 
of their constant repetition in the public press, are 
believed to be true, and accepted as veritable evidence 
in proof that the alleged restraints by trade-unions are 
true in substance and in fact. - Few societies have been 
so mercilessly attacked as the bricklayers. It will be well, 
therefore, to give some of the more prominent of the 
restrictions alleged to exist in the rules of their union, 
and which, so it is said, are strictly enforced. 

§ 7. (1.) It has been asserted that a rule exists in the 
Bricklayers’ Union prohibiting a union workman from 
‘laying bricks with both hands.’ This is simply absurd. 
No such rule exists, or ever has existed in any Brick- 
layers Union. Such a rule would be too ridiculous to 
be inserted in the rules of any society. Not lay bricks 
with both hands! Why, do the people imagine that a 
bricklayer keeps one hand in his pocket while he lays 
bricks with the other, or do they suppose that every brick- 
layer, on being admitted to the union, consents to have 
one hand amputated? One-handed bricklayers—really, 
the thing is too preposterous to be soberly treated. It 
is one of those hoaxes which, like the ‘sea-serpent,’ is 
periodically repeated during the dull season of the news- 
paper press; and, as in the Oban case, in the spring of last 
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year (1877), the circumstances are sometimes given with 
such marvellous minuteness of details that they appear 
to substantiate the statements made, and finally by 
credulous people they are assumed to be correct, because 
of the supposed confirmatory evidence, until at last they 
are made acquainted with the fact that the whole thing 
is a huge and clumsy joke. 

§ 8. What, then, does it all mean? some innocent 
reader will say. Is there no foundation for it at all, or 
how did it originate? In the first place, the bricklayer, 
as a matter of fact, never does and never can, unless 
under very exceptional circumstances, lay bricks with 
both hands ; and the oddest thing of all is, that he only 
lays the bricks with his left hand. Oh, the lazy rascal! 
some persons will exclaim. He not only refuses to lay 
bricks with both hands,.then, but selects the weakest 
even for that purpose. Stop, my friend. His right hand 
is otherwise engaged. In his right hand he holds the 
trowel, with which he spreads the mortar, and strikes 
the joints ; in his right hand, toa great extent, is the skill, 
in the left the labour—the one is engaged from morning to 
night in picking up bricks one by one from the scaffold, 
and laying them in their places ; the other aids in adjust- 
ing them to the line, levelling them, with the use of the 
trowel, and striking the joint, with other details too 
numerous to mention. Both hands are fully employed, 
as anyone can see if he will but watch a bricklayer for 
half an hour. But why does he not put down his trowel, 
and lay his bricks with both hands? some one will ask. 
Stay a moment. If he did he would not as a rule be 
able to do as much work in the day, and what he did do 
would not be done well. The thing is so utterly foolish 
that the wonder is that sensible people were ever taken 
in by the stupid hoax. It would be just as reasonable 
for a merchant to insist upon his clerks writing with 
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both their hands, as it is for the bricklayer to lay bricks 
with both hands. These silly notions are the inventions 
of persons who know nothing about the trade or its require- 
ments ; they are not the accusations of intelligent em- 
ployers. There is just onegermof truth in the charge, that 
is all, namely, that in very wide walls, and sometimes in 
footings and foundations, the trowel may be, for a 
moment, put down, and the bricks taken up with both 
hands for what is called ‘filling in, and also now and 
then in very rough work. No rule has ever been laid down 
in any union forbidding this if it can be done with 
advantage.- But even in such cases as these the advan- 
tage is not great, for if the right hand is subjected to 
the wear and tear of the hard gritty brick, the fingers 
become chapped to such an extent that the worker can 
scarcely hold his trowel, and hence he loses in skill 
and dexterity, which, in the long run, lessens the quantity 
and at the same time interferes with the quality of 
the work. Of all the lame imputations against trade- 
unionists, the most impotent, preposterous, and ignorant, 
is this one about one-handed bricklayers, which is so fre- 
quently reproduced in every possible shape for the 
purpose of denouncing the supposed folly of trade- 
unionists. 

§ 9. (2.) Another rule alleged to exist is that one 
man shall not be allowed to lay more bricks than 
another, that the number of bricks which a bricklayer 
may set is defined, and that no man shall exceed this 
fixed limit. No such rule ever existed. The number 
of bricks which a man will lay altogether depends on 
the nature of the work and the circumstances attending 
it. At some kinds of work a man could well Jay-a thou- 
sand bricks in one day, perhaps even more; in other 
cases he will have to work hard in order to lay 300 
properly. For the more skilful work,” the’ master OF 
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foreman will select the best man, the less skilful being 
placed where the work is more laborious but not so 
exact, because the one has to give quantity, the other 
quality. On ‘face-work,’ that is, on the outside of the 
building, quality is required, which demands extra time ; 
on the inside of the wall the workman has to make up in 
quantity for his lack of skill, because the work is rougher, 
and is generally covered by the plasterer. It is well 
known to every practical man that the number of bricks 
laid varies with the kind of work to be performed ; and 
even on face-work a very small or apparently trivial thing 
will add to the difficulty, and proportionately lessen the 
number of bricks a mancan lay. For instance, if one 
man has a small angle or projection, he has to keep it 
‘plumb ;’ this will necessitate extra care, and conse- 
quently lessen the number of bricks he will be able to 
lay. 

§ 10. (3.) Chasing, as it is termed, was the inven- 
tion of jerry-builders and field-rangers. At one time 
they were in the habit of giving a man 6d. per day extra to 
‘run’ the others ; it was a kind of nigger-driving, little 
suited to free and independent workmen. If the one 
man deserved 6¢@. per day for chasing, another who 
had to doas much as he, and did it as well, also deserved 
the extra 6d.; if this was refused, there was a just 
cause of complaint. But the system has been given up, 
and therefore deserves little notice. Although no rules 
existed with reference to the practice, it was universally 
condemned by the men, and whenever it was possible 
they resisted it. Such a system was never resorted to 
by respectable employers; it was confined chiefly to 
‘jerry-builders’ and ‘sloggers,’ and even with them it is 
no longer general. A good and efficient foreman always 
knows how mueh ought to be done, and he will see 
that the proper quantity is executed one way or the 
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other ; this he will do by a judicious arrangement of the 
men and by foresight, he will thus be able to prevent loss 
of time through waiting for materials, and accelerate the 
work by putting the men best fitted for special tasks in 
their proper places. 

§ 11. (4.) Another accusation against the bricklayers 
is that they once entered into an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with the brickmakers whereby it was agreed 
that no bricklayer should be allowed to set machine- 
made bricks, and that no bricks were to be used in 
Manchester that were made beyond an arbitrarily fixed 
boundary line, averaging about four miles from the 
Exchange. If Mr. Thornton had exercised ordinary 
discretion he would have learned that there was very 
little substantial truth in either of the above statements. 
In the early part of June 1871, Mr. Edward Johnson, then 
a Manchester master-builder, was publicly challenged to 
produce the rules which he alleged existed in reference 
to these matters, but he was totally unable to substantiate 
his statements. Now Mr. Johnson had agreed to the 
rules and regulations which were then in force ; he had 
himself signed them, and yet he was incapable of proving 
the existence of such arbitrary rules. With regard to 
machine-made bricks, most of the bricks used in Man- 
chester for many years past have been machine-made ; 
in this respect Manchester was far ahead of all other 
towns, and no rule existed which in any way interfered 
with their manufacture or use by the members of the 
bricklayers’ union. It is true that many years ago the 
brickmakers opposed the making of bricks by machinery ; 
it was a short-sighted policy ; the only excuse that can 
be offered is that the men were very ignorant and very 
poor, and they opposed what they thought would deprive 
them of the means of getting food. Others have been 
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excuse. But the opposition of the brickmakers to the use 
of machinery was never regarded as a very serious affair ; _ 
this is proved by the fact that the largest and wealthiest 
of all our trade-unions gave pecuniary assistance to the 
brickmakers when they were ‘in trouble’ and in need, 
and this help was given by the machine-makers, the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers. So uneducated 
were these poor brickmakers, that in London they had 
to hire the services of a shoemaker to act as their secre- 
tary for many years. 

§ 12. It is also true that during a certain strike 
many years ago an alliance was entered into between 
the bricklayers and the brickmakers, whereby the latter 
agreed not to make bricks for those builders who were 
engaged in a contest with their workmen, and in return 
for this the bricklayers refused to use bricks made under 
certain conditions which were repugnant to the brick- 
makers. This was a temporary alliance during a period 
of social war ; it was continued longer than it would have 
been on account of the action taken by the masters to 
punish the brickmakers after the bricklayers’ strike had 
closed. It was this that caused the partial continuance, 
for a shcri time, of this temporary agreement. Such 
an agreement can only be defended on the same grounds 
that we should defend some kingly, political, or diplo- 
matic alliances which are thought to be expedient under 
exceptional circumstances. It would be well if every 
courtly alliance could be defended on equally substantial 
grounds. But, after all, the alliance needs no defence ; it 
has been a dead letter for many years, and there is little 
use in raking up all the absurdities of the past, either in 
“regard to trade-unions or political parties, or we should 
have more than enough to do. It is sufficient for our 
purpose to know that these follies of a bygone time 
are fast dying out, and that other and better rules are 
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taking their place in every nook and corner of the 
kingdom. 

_ § 13. (5.) The rule above all others which has given 
umbrage to Manchester employers is the 18th bylaw 
for the Manchester district as follows :—‘ That all jobs 
within fifteen miles of Manchester, where the master 
may wish to employ bricklayers living in the neighbour- 
hood, he may do so, by employing one Manchester man 
to one countryman ; if an odd man is required he must 
be a Manchester man; but if the job be more than 
fifteen miles distant, the master may employ either, 
provided they are members of the Operative Brick- 
layers’ Society.’ The object of this rule was to prevent 
the influx of cheaper labour, which would ultimately 
have the effect of lowering the wages in Manchester by 
bringing into the town men from the underpaid: dis- 
tricts where the union was not so powerful and compact. 
It was a rule mutually agreed upon by the masters and 
the men, a contract entered into and signed by both 
parties. The intention of the rule was undoubtedly 
protective so far as the workmen were concerned ; it was 
intended to prevent constant bickerings with regard to 
wages arising from the employment of unskilled—or 
at least underskilled—workmen, for, as is well known, in 
sinall towns and country places they are, as a rule, less 
skilled than those in large towns. Mr. Brassey has proved 
beyond a doubt that highly-paid labour is less costly in 
the end than cheap labour, and hence all the dis- 
advantages, whatever they may be, of this protective 
rule were not so much against the masters as is 
generally supposed. Still the rule cannot be defended 
on economic grounds; the only real defence is that it 
was a mutual arrangement between the employers and 
the employed, and, being a contract, the terms were 
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§ 14. (7.) It is further stated that the society’s rules 
provide that all foremen bricklayers shall be members 
of the union. This is not correct. In the Manchester 
Order they endeavour to retain the foremen as members 
of the union so far as they are able to do so; but in 
the London Order they are next door to being excluded. 
A positive prohibition is almost universal in the latter 
society ; this is detrimental alike to masters and journey- 
men. The more exclusive the union is, the more likely 
is it to adopt measures which, in their general results, 
will be to the disadvantage of those who are without the 
pale of suchunion. If employers, foremen, and workmen 
belonged to the same society, the conclusions arrived at, 
and the measures concerted, would often be more accept- 
able than they now are. The interests of capital and 
labour are not so diametrically opposed as some imagine ; 
but the interests of capitalists and labourers are at 
variance, especially in their present position of antagon- 
ism as a result of economical doctrines. 

§ 15. (8.) Another complaint is that the bricklayers 
stipulate that every bricklayer shall have one labourer 
to attend on him, whether there be work for him to do 
or not. There is no such rule. It is usual for every 
bricklayer to have a labourer, for no master in his senses 
would permit the bricklayer at gd. or od. an hour 
to do labourer’s work which can be done for 5d. or 6d. 
per hour. This is a matter which regulates itself without 
unionist influences. If several bricklayers are at work 
together, and a less number of labourers can do the 
necessary work to keep them going, there is no rule or 
custom to prevent it. It is the master’s duty to see to 
this in his own interest ; if he has less or more than a 
sufficient number to supply the materials, he will be the 
sufferer. There may have been occasions when a 
mechanic has refused to ‘lend a helping hand,’ even in 
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cases of emergency. This may not be very commend- 
able ; it is possibly deserving of censure, but it does not 
wear the ugly aspect usually ascribed to it by the 
opponents of trade-unions. It is very doubtful whether 
a clerk in a mercantile firm would consent to do the 
work of an ordinary packer or warehouseman ; he would 
most likely refuse, and even resent, what he would term 
the degradation. All ‘labour is honourable,’ but every- 
one knows that all departments of labour are not equally 
agreeable or welcome. It is so in every grade of life, 
not less with craftsmen than with others. 

§ 16. (9.) With regard to the alleged restrictions 
concerning the division of labour, or, rather, that which 
may be done by the bricklayer, mason, or plasterer, and 
what shall or shall not be done by the labourer, is not 
caused by the rules of the union, but by the nature of 
the work, except in so far as the rules prohibit the 
employment of unskilled labour in doing that which 
they consider ought to be paid for at the higher price 
of the artisan, and not at labourers’ prices. This con- 
tinual craving for the increased employment of unskilled 
labour is altogether at variance with the cry for ex- 
tended technical instruction the purpose of whichis togive 
increased skill to the workmen ; the practice in the one 
case does not accord with the theory of the other. In 
every town there is a class of men called handy-labourers, 
who will undertake to do almost every kind of work, in 
a rough and ready kind of way, and they are useful 
enough in their sphere, especially in what are called 
jobbing shops; but if one of these men went toa builder's 
yard and asked for employment, and offered to do every 
kind of work—masons’, bricklayers’, plasterers’, to say 
nothing of carpenters’ or plumbers’, the master would 
shrug his shoulders, and say, ‘ No, I have no vacancies ; 
I am full-handed.’ Such men are called ‘Jack of all 
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trades, master of none ;’ they are useful in a new country, 
in the backwoods, and in small jobbing masters’ yards, 
where they are never interfered with, but they are a 
drug wherever good and capable men are required. 

§ 17. (10.) Then itis said a carpenter must not chisel 
away a bit of brickwork when fixing a frame, a joist, or 
any similar kind of work. In reply it should be stated 
that every outdoor carpenter carries his own chisel with 
him on purpose to do such kind of work. There have 
been cases reported where some interference has taken 
place, but as they are related it is impossible for them 
to be true; they are either greatly exaggerated, or there 
are circumstances behind which are altogether unex- 
plained, and which, if known, would put a different 
complexion on the whole matter. It cannot be denied 
that there is a prejudice against one man interfering 
with another man’s work; the same prejudice exists in 
every grade of society ; it is popularly expressed in the 
old adage ‘let the cobbler stick to his last ;’ in all 
such cases reason and common sense must be exercised, 
or the interference will be resented as unjustifiable, 
impolitic, and often absurd. Nothing can be more > 
injurious to the workmen themselves than a peddling, 
meddling, and fussy policy, for it not only irritates the 
employers, but it annoys other workmen, and brings 
down on the union the just indignation of the public, 
who in the long run have to pay. The instances of such 
interference are generally exaggerated, but union work- 
men will do well to avoid giving cause for the accusa- 
tions by abstaining from an intermeddling policy unless 
there be solid grounds for so doing. 

§ 18. (11.) Walking time is not general in the build- 
ing trade; in some parts of Lancashire, it is granted by 
special agreement between the operatives and the em- 
ployers. The arrangement is this. Building operatives 
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are subject to constant changes as to locality and dis- 
tance; a man is never sure as to where he is to be sent 
to work; one day he might be within a mile of his 
home, another day he will be four or five miles distant. 
In some shops it was at one time usual for a workman 
to be at the yard or office at 6 A.M. to report himself, 
and walk thence to the job; this loss of time was wholly 
at the expense of the employer; a change was after- 
wards made, and the men were expected to be at the 
job, ready to commence work, at six o’clock. But the 
distance to be walked varied greatly ; sometimes it took 
only about a quarter of an hour, at other times over an 
hour. An arrangement was then entered into whereby 
the men were required to be at acertain place at six 
o'clock ; this ‘station’ was by mutual consent fixed at 
a point nearest to the job; the men then walked the 
remainder of the way in the master’s time. But even in 
this case they had to be at their work at a given time, 
the distance being accurately gauged. By this means 
it was to a great extent equalised; the result of this 
method was that the time seldom exceeded half an 
hour’s walk in the men’s own time, and about the same at 
the expense of the master. This agreement or contract 
had reference only to the morning; it did not apply to 
travelling home at night, so that, after all, the question 
was not a very serious one. It is narrowed in its effect, 
and confined to a few localities, and therefore it certainly 
does not merit the severe condemnation which has been 
levelled against it. With regard to the allegation that 
men linger on the road when going from one job to 
another, it may or may not be true in some instances; 
but surely it is not true universally or even generally. 
If a workman only walks at the rate of three miles an 
hour, and has to carry a load of tools, most persons 
would consider it a moderate pace, although not a 
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killing one; in any case it is not the snail’s pace as has 
‘been represented. This, again, is too trivial a matter for 
lengthened discussion. 

§ 19. (12.) The masons have in some cases laid them- 
selves open to severe animadversion by reason of certain 
rules and regulations, but these have undergone con- 
siderable modification during the last few years, and, 
judging by the tone of some of their most trusted 
leaders, further changes are likely to be made in the 
direction of improved methods of working and of govern- 
ment. The local rules which prohibited the working of 
stone at the quarry cannot be justified; they are restrictive 
in the sense of interfering with an employer's right to 
obtain his materials from the best market, and to get 
them worked up where to him seems best. The shoe- 
makers or tailors could with as much show of reason 
say to an employer, You shall not have your boots or 
coats made at Hoxton in order to sell them in Regent 
Street or Oxford Street—they must be made in the 
locality where they are offered for sale. Dictation of 
this kind is the result of a short-sighted policy, the effects 
of which will recoil on those who attempt to enforce it. 
But some of the rules said to exist in the masons’ union 
are the fanciful creations of opponents; they have no 
foundation whatever in fact. This is not the way to 
reform abuses. It resembles a game of skittles, where 
men stick up a number of blocks of wood for the pleasure 
of knocking them down again; the sport may be good 
enough for those who. like it, but it serves no useful 
purpose. So itis with the rules of trade-unions. If there 
are some which really deserve condemnation, single 
them out, state them fairly, criticise them severely, and 
plead for their abrogation, but do not create a side issue 
by attacking those which do not exist. If this plan had 
been pursued, many of the restrictions still existing 
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would long since have been abandoned as untenable, 
instead of which, the men lose sight of the real cause of 
complaint in their endeavours to rebut those that are 
false. It must ever be remembered that these objec- 
tionable rules are confined to certain districts in the 
north of England, and are not imposed or enforced by 
the central committee; often they are opposed by them, 
and support refused in case of astrike. Not three years 
since, a case occurred at Darlington when two delegates 
from the executive were sent to effect a settlement of 
the dispute ; these condemned the action of the local 
men, pointed out the absurd position in which they had 
placed themselves, and urged the men to return to 
work. In accordance with this advice, a resolution was 
passed withdrawing the demands, and the men recom- 
menced work on the following day. Numerous instances 
of this kind occur, quite unknown to the general public, 
in which the committee of the union have restrained the 
hasty and ill-advised action of the men. 

§ 20. The labourers come in for a fair share of mis- 
representation. Mr. Thornton says that in ‘ Liverpool 
a bricklayer’s labourer may legally carry as many as 
twelve bricks at a time, elsewhere ten is the greatest 
number allowed.’ Mr. Thornton may be surprised to 
learn that fourteen or even sixteen bricks is much 
nearer the mark than ten. As to the rule said to exist 
in Leeds, and quoted, to the effect that no labourer shall 
carry more than eight bricks, the thing seems absurd on 
the face of it; but if Mr. Thornton has seen the rule 
which he professes to quote, it must be true; at the same 
time, the regulation appears to be too stupid to have 
any real existence. It is further said that at Birmingham 
there is an agreement that the number of bricks to be 
carried shall vary with the height to which they have to 
be carried, which is not at all unreasonable when one 
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considers that a hod-full of bricks is equal to over a 
hundred-weight. But even if some of the things were 
true as alleged against the labourers, it would not 
militate against trade-unions. Mr. Thornton, however, 
shows that he had been imposed on by the following 
Irish joke which he quotes in confirmation of his stric- 
turres. ‘One day an Irish labourer was caught by his 
master carrying only eight bricks to the first floor, yet 
insisted that he was in order. “Why,” cries the master, 
“it is only the first floor.” “Ah! sure,” retorts Pat, “ but 
then ’tis a three-storey ladder.” ’ 

§ 21. Another story goes to the effect that labourers 
may not go up one ladder and down another. In all 
seriousness, can this betrue? If it is, how is it that such 
rules are altogether unknown to those who are engaged 
in the building trades, to whom they are as much a 
surprise as they are unwelcome to those who condemn 
them? With regard to the opposition to the use of 
wheelbarrows there may have been some foolish restric- 
tions here and there, but very frequently the opposition 
is well grounded on account of the difficulties and 
dangers which attend such a practice. Whenever a 
case of this kind occurs, it is well to know the precise 
reason, inasmuch as a sweeping condemnation in general 
terms is hardly ever just ; every case must stand or fall 
by its own merits or demerits, whatever these may be. 

§ 22. One of the many accusations against trade-unions 
is their opposition to an influx of unskilled labour into 
skilled trades. The grounds of this opposition are that 
they tend to overstock the trade, and consequently lower 
the wages of the higher skilled workmen. This in un- 
doubtedly true ; moreover, the handicraftsman has to 
give the fruits of his skill which he has obtained by long 
experience and great cost to another without recom- 
pense, fee, or reward, and often at the risk of his own 
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displacement. One fact, however, must not be lost sight 
of, namely, that the labourer has a right to live as well 
as the artisan ; the industrial problem is how to improve 
the former without debasing the latter. The method 
proposed by some would have the effect of levelling 
down the entire class to a lower standard, instead of 
elevating those who are now in a condition of wretched- 
ness by reason of their lack of knowledge and of trained 
skill. Reducing the wages of those in the skilled trades 
is not the best way of ameliorating the condition of the 
people ; a more excellent way would be to advance the 
wages of those who are now underpaid, for high wages 
are a benefit to the working classes, the opinions often 
expressed on the contrary notwithstanding. How, then, 
are we to deal with this vast mass of unskilled labour ? 
A very proper question, and one which the social reformer 
must endeavour to answer. In the first place, the spread 
_ of education will assist in promoting the welfare of all, 
inasmuch as it will fit them for work of a higher order, 
and develop both their knowledge and taste, and open 
up new sources of employment. In the second place, 
mechanical improvements will produce a further division 
of labour, and thereby afford a greater chance to the 
poorer classes for obtaining employment in those indus- 
tries which are now partially closed to them. An improved 
method of apprenticeship without prohibition or restric- 
tion will assist in lessening the number of those now 
termed unskilled, and thereby add a new force to the 
ranks of those who are classed as artisans. 

§ 23. The antagonism to non-union workmen is not 
quite so reasonable, seeing that the association is a 
voluntary one, but the men naturally say, We have a 
right either to work with or refuse to work with whom- 
soever we please. This much must be conceded ; but if 
they gobeyond that, they infringe on the personal liberty 
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of the other, which they have no right to do. In order 
to remedy this, the masters have often proposed to 
establish a society of non-union workmen. This is a 
paradox ; such attempts have been made, but they have 
failed, as they must do in the very nature of things. A 
society of non-society men would be guilty of coercion 
similar to that of which they or their employers com- 
plain ; they would strike against union men, which would 
but aggravate the evils, not cure them. The refusal 
to work with a non-unionist workman is one of the 
rocks of trade-unions ; the practice cannot be defended 
either on social or political grounds, and the sooner it 
it is altogether abandoned the better. It is a strange 
fact, but true nevertheless, that some of those who prate 
the loudest about political freedom are the stoutest 
defenders of thisanachronism. The common sense of the 
majority of unionists will soon consign a policy of this 
kind to the limbo of the past, as it has done in the case 
of opposition to machinery, and many other matters. 

§ 24. The alleged opposition of trade-unions to the 
employment of women and children has been much mis- 
understood. In the latter case their action has been so 
fully endorsed by the nation, by the enactment of just 
laws for their protection, that not one word need be said 
in justification of their conduct. The Factory Acts and 
the Primary Education Acts are the best evidence as to 
their policy in regard to the employment of young 
children, and to their credit be it said they were 
almost unanimous in their support of these measures. 
Generally speaking they have been equally in favour of 
all legislation for the protection of women, although 
their motives are often challenged. It is said by some 
that the chief reason for desiring protective legislation 
for women was the ultimate benefit of the men. It is 
always difficult to define motives, and in this case the 
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difficulty is increased in consequence of the divergence of 
opinion on the part of those who promoted the legislation. 
Even were it so, the result has altogether justified the 
course pursued, and has benefited those on whose 
behalf it was taken. In recent years a class of econo- 
mists has arisen who call in question the beneficence of 
these Acts, and denounce any extension of them. They 
proclaim liberty for women, but in reality it means 
liberty for employers—first, to pit one woman against 
another, and secondly to put them in antagonism to the 
men. Women are essentially weak in an industrial as 
well as a physical sense, as all men know who are 
acquainted with the merest elementary facts of actual 
life. Some of the causes of this weakness lie deep and 
hidden in human nature, others are not farto seek. The 
fact, however, is patent ;she needs protection. The higher 
sense of mankind in the aggregate acknowledges this, 
even when it is denied or refused individually. The laws 
enacted for their benefit are the result of a consciousness 
of their weakness, and of their need of protection. To 
retreat now would have the effect of undoing all the 
good of previous legislation, and of rendering them more 
than ever helpless in their struggle for existence. Some- 
times the men have been guilty of trying to exclude 
women from employments suited to their character and 
nature, but this has been done by others as well as 
artisans. The struggle for the freedom of women is not 
yet over ; but those who suspect trade-unionists cf being 
their greatest enemy, are mistaken in every sense of the 
word. Avenues to the employment of women ought to 
be open more than they-are, but the less they compete 
with men, in the commercial sense of competition, the 
better for both. 

§ 25. These are some of the restrictions alleged to 
exist by the opponents of trade-unions, and which they 
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are said to exercise to the detriment of the public. A 
careful examination of all the circumstances will show that 
many of them are misunderstood, that some of them are 
exaggerated, and that others are not sovicious as they have 
been represented... A truer appreciation of the facts and 
conditions of life, and a healthier public tone, will have 
the effect of modifying some, and of abolishing others ; 
those only will remain that are justified by experience, 
and consecrated by their beneficial results. The false 
will give place to the true; mere expedients for tem- 
porary purposes will yield to principles based on experi- 
ence ; the power of knowledge will supplant the force of 
ignorance and of habit, and the nation will be benefited 
in proportion as each individual in the State is educated, 
improved, and refined. 

§ 26. Some of the instances of alleged restrictions, 
given by Mr. Thornton, are so ridiculously absurd that it 
would be sheer waste of time to reply to them. Certainly 
some of them are capital jokes; others must be pure 
inventions, not by Mr. Thornton, but by those who 
supplied him with the information, or else they were 
fabricated by some ingenious penny-a-liner, and then 
seriously retailed by those estimable people who are 
ever on the alert to lecture working-men on their follies 
or misconduct, but who fail to accomplish any real 
good, or effect any useful purpose, because they are 
totally unacquainted with the subject with which they 
deal, or so inadequately informed that they end in 
making confusion worse confounded. It is lamentable 
very frequently to find good men, who ought to know 
better, repeating calumnies which have been denied over 
and over again, quite unconscious, as it would seem, of 
the fact that they have been absolutely repudiated by 
those against whom they are uttered. A sad instance 
of this occurred recently in a publication called ‘The 
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Fountain, said to be a religious paper, and edited by 
the Rev. Dr. Parker, in which there was a scurrilous article, 
by an anonymous slanderer, who, taking for granted all 
the allegations against unionist workmen, reviles them 
in language hardly decent even for Dr. Kenealy’s 
‘Englishman.’ By implication, nay, actually in express 
terms, they are denounced as ruffians and murderers. 
What would the Editor think of the man who was 
wicked enough to stigmatise the whole body of Noncon- 
formist ministers because a few cases have come to 
light in which such men have disgraced themselves and 
their cloth by drunkenness, debauchery, or crime? Lest 
it should be thought that the article alluded to has been 
misrepresented, or too harshly condemned, a few choice 
sentences may be quoted in corroboration of the de- 
scription above given :—(a.) ‘I distinctly hold that if 
trades unionism be not freed from some elements which 
now belong to it, we shall find ourselves groaning under 
a most humiliating and insupportable tyranny.’ (é.) 
‘ There are working men in England this day—able men, 
honest, industrious, and in every respect truly worthy— 
who are as much in bondage as ever were the black 
slaves in Southern America.’ (¢.) ‘The cry of these 
men was, Let ships come from every land with corn, 
and reduce the high prices demanded by English 
farmers ; but now the cry is, Let ships come from every 
land and bring men who will relieve and stimulate the 
labour market in England. The very men who favoured 
the abolition of the Corn Laws would murder the men 
who would abolish the monopoly of labour.’ (ad) 
‘Some employers are indeed to be pitied. In some 
cases they are wholly at the mercy of gangs of ignorant, 
drunken, brutal ruffians, who care no more for England 
than they care for an Indian jungle.’ There are other 
expressions in thts article equally sad, and sadly dis- 
BB 
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graceful, especially when written by a man with the 
words of the Gospel of Jesus Christ on his lips, which, 
above all things, is based on, and imbued with, charity. 
The only excuse for the writer is that he knows nothing 
of the men whom he so traduces—men who have done 
more to better the condition of working people than all 
the charities in England, and all the sermons delivered 
during the present century. Let it not be thought that 
either of these agencies are in any sense to be condemned, 
much less despised. If the religion of Christ were only 
preached in its purity, and practised as He taught it, 
these things could not be, and the working classes might 
be more willing than they now appear to be to bow 
down before that Cross named by the aforesaid writer at 
the conclusion of his article. 

§ 27. It may be asked, Are we to infer that the 
whole of the tales told about trade-union restrictions 
and doings are mere fabrications, or canards invented for 
the purpose of throwing dust in the eyes of the public, 
or with the object of so debasing the unions in public’ 
estimation that they shall be accounted only as nuisances 
to be removed, or evils to be stamped out? By no 
means. There are some restrictions still existing which 
deserve to be exposed; in the long run, these are as 
disastrous to the unions as they are to the employers. 
Moreover, sometimes when the objects sought are not 
blameworthy, the means adopted are not always com- 
mendable. We are a slow people; it is not easy to 
throw off old prejudices, or obsolete methods, and adapt 
ourselves to new circumstances and improved conditions 
in regard to other matters as well as labour. 

§ 28. Evidence in proof of the existence of these 
restrictions are from time to time afforded when a new 
kind of manufacture is produced, the effect of which is 
to alter the old methods of working. Some such were 
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manifested when iron ships first began to take the 
place of ‘ the wooden walls of old England.’ Similarly on 
the introduction of terra-cotta in building construction, 
disputes have arisen as to who should do the riveting 
of the one, or the setting of the other. Trade-unions 
must exercise great care and caution in these matters. 
Interference of this kind affects workmen as well as 
employers, and endangers the well-being of both. So 
long as the price paid is fair, the man best able to do 
the work should be allowed to do it without molesta- 
tion, let, or hindrance. Improved methods, new appli- 
ances, new machinery, new products, all of them, must 
be utilised, and welcomed as sources of so much addi- 
tional wealth; and every barrier placed in the way 
of their adoption will but end in disaster and to the 
detriment of all classes. Every effort to retard progress 
willassuredly fail, and the evil consequences arising from 
a short-sighted policy or bigoted opposition will fall the 
heaviest on the worker. Fresh discoveries in science 
and art must add to the wealth-producing power of 
the country, and give additional employment to the 
great mass ofthe people. The capitalist, and the public, 
in the sense of the consumer, will be benefited by each 
new invention; but the greatest gainer of all, in the long 
run, will be the workman. At the outset men are often 
displaced—they have to seek employment elsewhere. In 
effect, it resembles a surgical operation; a limb is 
amputated to save life; pain is inflicted, but health is 
restored. So with the body politic—the individual suffers, 
but the mass improves. As anesthetics are administered 
to deaden the sense of pain, so some method of relief 
is required to .soften the effect of the suffering often 
caused by the use of labour-saving appliances and of 
machinery on its first introduction. How this can be 


accomplished cannot now be discussed. 
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CHAPTER (LX; 


STRIKES—THEIR OBJECTS, COST, AND RESULTS ; 
AND FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


§ 1. So much has been said, either directly or incidentally, 
in other parts of this work, touching the question of 
strikes, that it is needless in this chapter to do more 
than to refer briefly to some points which have been 
inadequately discussed elsewhere, and to give a bird’s- 
eye view of the whole matter in its several aspects and 
bearings, and to add such further observations as may 
seem to be necessary in order that every phase may be 
seen and understood. If we were called upon to pro- 
nounce an opinion with regard to strikes, with no other 
evidence before us than their frequency, it would appear 
that they were an absolute necessity of the times in 
which we live; at all events, they appear to be an 
essential part of the economy of capital and labour, and 
the natural and inevitable outcome of the relationship 
now subsisting between employers and employed. 
Neither reasoning nor denunciation has as yet been 
sufficiently effective to get rid of this state of chronic 
industrial warfare ; the utmost that has been done has 
only diminished the friction, and rendered the con- 
cussion of the opposing forces less destructive to them- 
selves and ruinous to the public. 
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§ 2. It is easy enough to define the object of strikes, 
but it is far from easy to estimate their cost, or trace 
with any degree of accuracy the results which follow in 
their train. The issues raised by any particular strike 
are usually clear and distinct. There are, however, behind 
these, and emanating from them, others which are not 
at all times apparent, but which arise as naturally from 
the first cause as the falling of the apple does from 
gravitation. It is this ‘unknown quantity’ which makes 
some of the labour struggles so obstinate, costly, and 
prolonged. Shrewd men on both sides can see the 
tendency of this or that course of action, and the effect 
which must follow a concession or victory, and conse- 
quently they contend, resist, or concede, as the case 
may be. In general terms, the objects of strikes may 
be stated as follows :— 

I. Wages: to secure an advance or resist a reduction, 
whether by the day or piece. 

II. Hours of labour: to effect a reduction, or oppose 
an extension, of the working hours. 

III. To limit apprentices, and hinder the employ- 
ment of unskilled and non-unionist workmen. 

IV. To regulate the methods of working, such as 
piecework, overtime, &c. 

§ 3. Morally considered, the rights or wrongs of a 
strike depend very much on circumstances, and on the 
means employed to compass the ends sought. Econo- 
mically they are justifiable or the reverse, according to 
the conditions of the ‘labour market. Practically the 
whole question is reduced to a simple matter of ex- 
pediency or prudence, as to time, place, and demands, 
and as to the possibility or probability of success or 
failure in any particular instance where a strike is 
attempted or contemplated. The object in itself might 
be right, and the means employed may be excep- 
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tionable, but neither, nor both combined, is sufficient 
at all times to justify resorting to a strike. There are 
many things which may be theoretically right, but which 
in practice are unattainable. The question of right is 
therefore relative, and must be circumscribed accord- 
ingly. Apart altogether from conciliation and arbitration, 
there are other and very important matters to be con- 
sidered before a strike is resorted to; these comprehend 
the resources at the command of the union, the una- 
nimity of the workmen, the state of trade, not only in the 
district, but generally in the country, in so far as it 
affects that special industry, the proportion of society to 
non-society men, and the possibility of the latter, under 
pressure or from necessity, taking the places of those 
who are on strike. In the better-organised societies, 
all these things are carefully weighed beforehand, and 
even then they sometimes fail in their attempts, but the 
worst failures and greatest misery attend those who 
neglect these precautions; and, what is still worse, in 
those very trades strikes are more frequent than they 
are in those which are in a better position to cope with 
them. 

§ 4. The cost of strikes has exercised the arith- 
metical ingenuity of many economists and others who 
imagine that they can terrify the workmen by an array 
of figures which, on the surface, seem to tell against 
them. The unionists, on the other hand, appear as 
though they sometimes made a boast of their immense 
expenditure, for they will quote the figures prepared by 
their opponents in proof of their strength, and the in- 
exhaustible resources of the union. It might be said of 
figures, in a numerical sense, as it is said of hard words, 
they break no bones ; they produce very little effect on 
the parties engaged in the contest, until they come 
home to their own doors in the shape of a stoppage of 
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Supplies, they will then begin to reason by the aid 
of the new light which has dawned upon them, or to 
rail at the course which events have taken. It may at 
once be conceded that the cost of a prolonged strike is 
enormous, and that the distress which it occasions is 
ofttimes appalling ; but the workmen would not undergo 
all this suffering, and contribute their hard earnings week 
after week in support of those engaged in the struggle, 
if there were no corresponding advantages to be gained 
from the outlay. It would be tedious to attempt to 
tabulate the estimated cost of strikes during the present 
century, and it would serve no useful purpose unless we 
were able, at the same time, to put a commercial value 
on every successful one, and strike a balance of profit 
and loss. This could not possibly be done, even if the 
calculations employed were as profound and difficult as 
those used in astronomy, for there is no rule in mathe- 
matics, or standard of computation in any of the known 
tables, by which to arrive at any definite result or 
satisfactory conclusion. There is, in fact, absolutely no 
comparison between the cost in pounds sterling, and the 
gain material and moral which have accrued to the 
working classes from some of those labour struggles 
comprehended in the term ‘strikes.’ The whole question 
resolves itself into one of statics and dynamics, as used 
in their sociological sense, and the full value of this or 
that force or movement must be estimated, if at all, by 
results which are not seen, and therefore cannot be 
calculated, and not merely by those only partially seen 
even by the closest observers. 

Statements have gone the round of the press to the 
effect that during the recent lock-out on the Clyde, 
150,000/, was spent by the unions in support of the men 
out of employment, and that 312,000/. was lost in wages. 
Again, it has been said that the Manchester strike has 
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cost the unions some 80,000/,and the employers 300,0002 ; 
whether these estimates be true or false, the actual results 
of the outlay remain to be seen. One thing, however, 
is certain, namely, that if the Manchester employers can 
afford to spend 300,000/. to resist the demands of the 
men, they cannot, with any show of reason, argue that 
they cannot afford to pay the extra price claimed by 
the workmen. During the builders’ strike and lock-out 
in London in 1859-60-61, many similar calculations 
were hazarded. Some of them probably were not far 
wide of the mark in so far as the money actually spent 
was concerned, and the possible loss in wages and profits 
to those engaged in that obstinate and prolonged contest ; 
but who can estimate the value of the increased pay 
since that time, or the boon of the Saturday half-holiday, 
which resulted from that strike and lock-out? Again, 
some of the struggles of the agricultural labourers have 
been attended with great expense and much suffering, 
but they know only too well that the results have com- 
pensated them for every penny of the expenditure, and 
amply repaid them for all the trouble and temporary 
privation. This is the justification for every strike in the 
minds of those who take partin them. The fallacy which 
lies at the root of all those laborious computations is this— 
and it is a purely commercial one—it is just possible to 
make a debtor and creditor account with regard to any 
particular strike in so far as it affects the individual man, 
an¢ it would not be difficult to show that in many cases 
he suffers an almost irreparable loss. The lost time is 
gone for ever, his domestic comforts have been inter- 
rupted, the home itself perhaps broken up, long asso- 
ciations are severed, and suffering has been endured by 
the man and his family. All this is true, and yet these 
men bear the privation cheerfully ; and, what is more 
singular still, those who are prepared to endure the 
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most are the married men, and those with families. 
Why is this? No commercial reason will explain it; the 
ledger does not account for it; men who combine to 
injure cannot understand it. How can they, when they 
strive to undersell each other, and resort to all kinds of 
tricks for the purpose of getting one another’s customers ? 
Sometimes two ‘tradesmen’ who have been vigorously 
competing will suddenly combine to prevent a third from 
opening in opposition to them, or try to ‘sell him up.’ The 
press and the public are ready enough to condemn the 
men on strike, and express pity for the ‘ poor wives and 
children, and they often need not so much pity as 
relief. There is, however, another phase in connection 
with these strikes, which will help to throw a light on 
what has been before stated. It is this—the women are 
often as unbending as their husbands, and as cheerfully 
share the poverty and misery entailed on them, if they 
are persuaded that the men are in the right. Many a 
wavering man has been strengthened in his resolution 
to ‘stand out’ by the sympathy of his wife. She will 
work rather than he shall desert his colours and give 
way. The writer is not drawing on his imagination for 
these statements ; they are veritable facts attested by the 
experience of thousands of men who have gone through 
the terrible ordeal of a long strike or lock-out. In the 
agricultural villages to-day, the women are the strongest 
supporters of the labourers’ unions. In estimating the 
cost of strikes, the outlay in pounds sterling is the least 
item to be considered. The social and moral effects are 
of far higher moment; and no man, or set of men, are 
justified in promoting or advocating them until they 
have carefully weighed all the consequences. For this 
reason the social and political philosopher can speak 
with greater authority on these questions than the 
political economist, and, moreover, in proportion as they 
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direct their attention to the causes of strikes, so will they 
be able:to do something towards averting them. 

§ 5. What, then, is the cause of all this industrial 
warfare, and what are the principles or motives which 
animate the men and sustain them in their struggles? 
The answer is, first, that the working classes have to 
fight for every advantage which they have gained, and 
for every privilege which they have won ; and secondly, 
that the results which have followed the operations of 
the unions, the benefits they confer, and the net gains 
they have realised for their members, have justified their 
existence, and sanctified the means legitimately employed 
in securing their several objects. Why do men insure 
their ships, their houses, their furniture, or their lives ? 
The simple and truthful answer is, because it pays 
them to do so, as, if an accident should occur, it would 
help to cover their losses; and if they escaped such a 
calamity, so much the better forthe insurer. The trade- 
union is a mutual assurance society ; in the long run, it 
pays for the investment. It is, however, that and some- 
thing more. Ithas been said that there is no friendship 
in politics. There is too much reason for believing that 
there is a great deal of truth in the statement—more’s 
the pity, for it is not altogether creditable either to 
politics or to politicians. It is even more true that there 
is no patriotism in trade. How can there be, on the prin- 
ciples on which it is usually conducted? But among 
trade-unionists of Great Britain there is a remnant of the 
old spirit of patriotism still left—rude, it may be; they 
will work together, support each other, and suffer, if need 
be, in the same cause. Clannish they are ; national they 
will be; cosmopolitan they will aspire to be under the 
tuition they are daily receiving from employers, the 
press, and the public. 

§ 6. Economists will ask, Does the end justify the 
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means? Are the gains equivalent to the expenditure ? 
Are the results commensurate to the time, trouble, anxiety, 
and suffering endured? Neither a mathematical nor 
economical answer can be vouchsafed in reply to those 
interrogatories which will satisfy the opponents of trade- 
unions ; the only answer that can be given is that the 
general results of strikes have been beneficial to the 
mass of the workmen; consequently, the action of the 
unions is sustained because, in their opinion, formed 
after long experience, they find that by no other means 
are they able to accomplish the same ends. Hence they 
are content to find the money wherewithal to pay the 
costs; they supply the whole of the funds, and it is 
seldom that they ask for support outside the pale of 
those who are known as trade-unionists, and it is 
scarcely possible to conceive that a million of hard-headed 
men would make such strenuous exertions and personal 
sacrifices unless they had ample proof that they would 
be recompensed for their self-devotion, their work, and 
the risk which they run in the undertaking. 

§ 7. It is said that wages would have been equal to 
what they now are despite the unions; that combinations 
cannot permanently raise wages; and a number of other 
things equally paradoxical. If these statements were 
true, why howl at the action of the unions, and denounce 
the leaders? Whatcan be their crime? Simply a little 
egotism, a foolish belief that they have made the water 
run up the hill, when in reality it has been struggling 
all along to find its own level. If all the advantages of 
higher wages and shorter hours of labour could be 
obtained and maintained without the aid of trade- 
unions, we should soon cease to hear of their existence, 
or witness their almost frantic efforts to resist the re- 
ductions now being everywhere attempted. 

§ 8. How was it that the law of supply and demand 
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was so ineffectual in raising the wages of the agricultural 
labourers for so many years? It is well known that 
their wages were stationary until the union stepped in 
to assist them. In the building trades successive 
advances have been made since 1847 from 5s. per day to 
ss. 6d., then to 6s., and now to 7s. 14d. for day of nine and 
a half hours; and in no single instance has this been 
accomplished without an effort on the part of the unions. 
There is scarcely a trade in the country having a union 
in which wages have not had an upward tendency, and 
there is hardly a single trade having no union in which 
wages have not had a downward tendency, or been 
absolutely stationary for years. Yes, some of the 
employers will say, they have forced up wages to that 
point which makes it impossible to carry on trade ; it 
has driven shipbuilding from the Thames to the Tyne 
and the Clyde, and now it is driving it from our shores 
altogether. The men may well reply, If you will only tell 
us where it is gone to, we will follow it there ; the pride 
of nationality would give way in the case of the workmen, 
as it appears to have done with employers, and cosmo- 
politanism would take its place to the injury of national 
interests. 

§ 9. The absurd accusation that the shipwrights of 
London drove the trade of shipbuilding away from the 
banks of the Thames has been answered over and over 
again. Mr. Samuda, M.P., himself a large employer, re- 
futed the notion that the disaster was due to the demands 
of the men ; and Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P., has collected 
abundant evidence in disproof of the assertions so con- 
stantly made against theworkmen. Several causes may be 
assigned for the collapse of shipbuilding on the Thames. 
Coal and iron were more accessible on the banks of the 
Clyde and the Tyne than they were in London, and the 
value of land was considerably less; but the immediate 
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cause was the downfall of Overend, Gurney & Co., which 
involved so many in ruin. Besides all this, there was a 
general depression in shipbuilding everywhere, not in. 
England alone, but on the Continent also. Similar 
allegations have been made from time to time with 
regard to other industries, most of which are equally 
erroneous, inapplicable, and without foundation in 
fact. 

§ 10. During the coal-mining mania, when the price of 
coal in London was forced up to 45s. per ton, and even 
higher, the poor miner was accused of being the cause 
of those outrageously high prices, and yet the actual 
extra price paid to the miner at the highest point did 
not exceed Is. I4d. per ton. Who pocketed the dif- 
ference? Echo answers, Who? It is easy to see how 
the public was gulled. Take an instance. In October 
1871, the price of coal in West Yorkshire was Ios. per 
ton ; from October to the following August, a succession 
of advances brought it up to 15s. 5d. per ton; then came 
a sudden rise of 5s. per ton, to which the merchants added 
another 10d., making a total of 21s. 3d. per ton, ora rise 
of 11s. 3d. per ton before it left Yorkshire. Then came 
the merchants’ additional profits in London. During the 
whole of that period the advance in wages to the collier 
only amounted to 9d. per ton. How, then, was the 
public gulled ? Inthisway. When the miner demanded 
a rise of 25 per cent. it sounded exorbitant, but 25 per 
cent. on 2s. 24d. only amounted to a fraction over 64d, 
or a rise of wages from 2s. 24d, to 2s. od, whereas a rise 
of 25 per cent on the price of coal, taking it at 155. 5a, 
amounted to 3s. 10}¢@. per ton. No wonder that they 
tried to cover their own extravagant demands by 
abusing the colliers, and accusing them of indulging in 
champagne breakfasts and what not. How sober-minded 
people could be imposed on by those absurd re- 
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ports is a mystery more difficult to solve than spirit- 
rapping. 

§ 11. Not long: since it was announced in the news- 
papers that a great ironmaster could no longer carry on his 
works, and that he was about to retire from his arduous 
labours. Rumour says that this large employer has 
realised a fortune of seven millions sterling. Many less 
modest men would be glad to retire on a seventh of that 
sum. The poor ironworkers ought to cover their heads 
with shame when they think of the sad catastrophe, and 
all due to their misconduct. Examples could be given 
of men who have made immense fortunes, lived extrava- 
gantly, spent recklessly, and brought ruin upon them- 
selves and their creditors, and then declared that it was 
all due to the action of their workmen. Happily all 
employers are not of this class, but the good ones do not 
often indulge in clap-trap of this character. 

§ 12. As a remedy for the state of things brought 
about by British workmen, the employers have devised 
the importation of foreign labour for the purpose of com- 
peting with the more obdurate Britisher. It has been 
tried before, and failed; it remains to be seen whether 
the attempts now being made will be more successful. 
A comparison has been instituted by Mr. Brassey as to 
the comparative cost of labour in various countries, taking 
into consideration the price paid, and the work done; 
and he estimates that the increased price paid in Eng- 
land is more than compensated for by the amount of 
work accomplished, and the solidity of the workmanship. 
So far as corroborative evidence can be procured, it 
favours Mr. Brassey’s conclusions. In building opera- 
tions, in the mechanical arts, in all industries where it 
is necessary to combine strength and solidity with 
finish of execution, the British workman maintains his 
ground for general excellence, and superiority in skill 
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and dexterity. The ‘foreigner’ often excels in beauty 
of design, and fine workmanship, especially in articles 
for personal embellishment or decoration, but, whether or 
not there is any disparity between these two rivals, it is 
the height of imprudence to intensify industrial contests 
with a special, and almost forced, immigration. If 
English employers think that foreign workmen will best 
suit their purpose, the English workmen may take it 
into their heads that foreign employers will answer their 
purpose equally well; a pretty pass things will then 
come to, the responsibility for which will rest entirely 
with the employers. 

§ 13. If we take the two or three instances in which this 
game is being played at the present time, we shall arrive 
at asomewhat singular conclusion. The London masons 
struck for 10d.an hour; they allege that they are justified 
on the grounds of political economy, which says, that 
when the demand is in excess of the supply prices will 
inevitably go up. The demand for masons was greater 
than the supply—ergo, they have the right to an advance 
in wages. The question of opportuneness does not here 
come in; that is altogether beside the mark. The reply 
of the masters was that they could not afford to pay 
the advance; hence the strike. Now, what follows? The 
very men who declare that they cannot afford to pay 
higher wages to their skilled hands in London, go to an 
enormous expense in advertising, and sending agents all 
over the world, in order to procure less skilful men to 
supply the places of those on strike. What becomes of 
their theory that they cannot afford the advance, when 
they pay double in another direction? They are on 
the horns of a dilemma; their facts, or their logic, or 
both, are at fault—the argument will not hold water for 
a single moment. It is precisely the same with regard 
to the joiners at Manchester and Wolverhampton. 
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Moreover, even if the imported craftsmen were not 
absolutely inferior in skill and ability to those whom 
they are intended to supplant, it stands to reason that 
they will require considerable training before they can 
adapt themselves to the methods and practices, most of 
which are quite new to them, of English workmanship. 
Again, the cost of interpreters, and the inevitable losses 
from misunderstandings on the part of labourers, fixers, 
and others, will make their labour much dearer than the 
advanced price demanded would have amounted to. 
Here, then, is an arithmetical question for the economists 
to solve. Given 1,700 masons at one penny per hour 
advance in wages on a two-years’ contract; set off 
against this the importation of 1,700 men at an average 
cost of 5/. each, add thereto for expenses in the shape of 
agency, advertising, and numerous other items, at least 
5/, in addition to which there is the incidental losses 
which must be considerable, and it will be found that 
the cost of labour is greater in the latter case than it 
would have been inthe former. If the advance of wages 
amounted to 50,000/, the cost of importation could not 
be less than 42,500/, irrespective of those incidental 
losses which cannot well be estimated. 

§ 14. It is but fair to say that many employers, and 
even some of those who are engaged in the contests now 
raging in London and Manchester, look with disfavour, 
and, it may be said, with positive dislike, on the attempts 
which are being made to import contingents of foreign 
workmen to supplant those on strike. Not only are 
they unwilling to promote such a system of immigration, 
in many instances they have absolutely repudiated the 
scheme altogether, as one fraught with unforeseen diffi- 
culties and dangers. As a mere question of right, 
abstractedly considered, there can be no doubt that they 
can justify the action which is being taken; the mode of 
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procedure is not quite so clear, for the workmen so 
imported declare that they were not informed as to the 
existence of a strike. The masters deny this, and it is 
quite possible that a certain amount of misunderstand- 
ing might have arisen in consequence of their ignorance 
of our language, or through a misapprehension of the 
facts and circumstances of the case, the whole of which 
could only be explained on their arrival in this country. 
Again, the employers may have been explicit enough 
in their instructions to their agents, but these, being paid 
by results, would naturally strive to obtain and send 
over the greatest possible number, trusting to the em- 
ployers to retain as many of them as laid in their power 
when they arrived here. That a large percentage of 
those who have reached our shores were not informed 
of the existence of a strike, or so misinformed that they 
did not comprehend its meaning, is evident from what 
has taken place since their arrival in this country. If 
the battle has to be fought on the basis of foreign com- 
petition by imported workmen, at least those Betis 
abroad ought to know beforehand the object and inten- 
tion of such importation, and that they are expected to 
take the places of those on strike. If under these cir- 
cumstances they voluntarily agree to the terms offered, 
and accept the conditions, the question as between them 
and our own native werkmen assumes quite another 
aspect, and will have to be contested on other grounds. 
If, on the other hand, they are misled, entrapped, or 
cajoled, there may be occasion to apply to their respective 
ambassadors for redress for the wrong done. The 
peculiar legal and international question which may then 
arise, involving delicate and intricate cases of compen- 
sation, it is not now necessary to debate, for the law of 
contract would be adequate to ensure justice. 

§ 15. Conceding, then, the right of employers to hire 
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foreign workmen to compete with those at home, asa 
matter of policy it is open to many objections. Itis well 
to ask whether it is wise to embitter a controversy, at all 
times angry enough, by any course of action which leaves 
a sting behind not easily to be removed ? This has often 
been done in the past on both sides—the workmen by 
coercion and intimidation, the employers by prosecutions, 
and in all cases with baneful results. This bitterness 
will be still further promoted by all attempts to supplant 
native industry by importing workmen from every clime. 
Further, it will be intensified immensely if the agents 
are guilty of misrepresentation, or of withholding facts 
which would give quite another complexion to the 
whole affair, and which possibly would have induced the 
foreigners to remain at home instead of coming here to 
take the places of those engaged in a struggle with 
theiremployers. Germans, Frenchmen, Belgians, Swiss, 
and Italians, as well as Americans and Canadians, 
are not a whit less anxious to win the best terms they 
can for their labour, and they are equally patriotic in 
standing by each other during a contest. One thing 
will be sure to happen as a consequence of these 
attempts to promote the importation of foreign work- 
men, namely, the growth of what is termed the solidarity 
of the working classes all over the world, and possibly 
the resuscitation of the now almost forgotten ‘ Inter- 
national Society,’ which would be more intensely political 
and ageressive in its aims than any of our trade-unions 
are, or than they can possibly be, as at present organised, 
for many years to come. Whether or not this is a thing 
to be desired will depend on the views entertained by 
those who will condescend to give the matter a moment’s 
thought ; in any case, capitalists of all kinds and classes, 
employers, traders, landed proprietors, or those with 
fixed incomes, have more to lose by such an amalgama- 
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tion of forces than the workmen can have ; it is for them, 
therefore, to consider this phase of the question. It may 
also be asked, Is it wise to seek a temporary victory by 
the employment of expedients which may end more 
disastrously than a defeat? It is of very little use 
appealing to the spirit of patriotism in this matter. 
When passions and prejudices are aroused, men will over- 
ride all their higher instincts in the moments of strife, 
and employ means which on calmer reflection they 
would condemn, It is well, therefore, that this aspect 
should be put before them, Js it judicious to employ 
foreign aid in order to vanquish native workmen? In 
the case of war, the employment of what is termed 
‘mercenary troops,’ collected from other nations, is 
generally condemned; they are regarded with distrust 
even by those whom they serve, and, as a rule, Govern- 
ments proclaim the illegality of the practice, and try to 
prevent its being carried out to any great extent. The 
cases are not quite parallel, but the consequences may 
be equally disastrous. Already the seeds of discontent 
are being sown; those who have returned to their native 
homes are so many missionaries, those left behind will 
preach a kind of socialism more to be dreaded than the 
‘false economy of trade-unions;’ and it must ever be 
recollected that those who sow the wind must not com- 
plain if they reap the whirlwind. 

§ 16. The workmen have also some things to ponder 
over, carefully and well. The law gives equal freedom 
and affords the same protection to foreigners as to native 
workmen. Any attempted restriction with regard to the 
free access of foreign-born craftsmen to British markets 
would be as baneful in its results as it would be unwise 
in policy. The molestation of strangers is even more 
to be deprecated than of those at home, who are able 


to protect themselves ; moreover, foreign markets are 
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generally open to British workmen on equal terms, and 
nearly always at higher rates than those paid in the 
country to which they emigrate ; and, lastly, that foreign 
workmen are not at all times in a position to judge as 
to the precise differences which may exist between the 
contending parties, and that the English workmen are 
not the only men in the world who can boast of possess- 
ing aspirations for progress, or seek social improvement. 
These feelings are shared by others less able perhaps at 
present to realise the full blessings of that liberty which 
it is asserted is the birthright of every British-born sub- 
ject. Every attempt, therefore, to intimidate or coerce, 
even in the mildest form, those who have been induced 
to come to England, must be scrupulously avoided ; 
kindliness and frank explanations will best serve the 
purpose of those on strike, while at the same time it is 
the only true and just method with which to deal with 
strangers. It is not intended by these remarks to imply 
that any other mode has been adopted in any single 
case; but when angry feelings are aroused, restraint is 
forgotten. If this were to happen it would be a blunder 
as well as an offence. So far as at present can be ascer- 
tained, coercion of every kind has been avoided by the 
English workmen on strike. The foolish hooting and 
yelling, followed by disturbances, which occurred in the 
neighbourhood of the Law Courts, appear to have been 
the work of some of the dwellers in and about Clare 
Market, a district which abounds in a class of rovers, 
wanderers without fixed trades, and persons ‘having no 
visible means of existence, many of whom are fond of 
horseplay, coarse jokes, and other rough kinds of sport. 
This ill-timed outbreak of scoffing, rowdyism, and 
rufhanism, seems to have been caused by the oddity of 
the costumes of some of the Italian workmen, which the 
youths of that district thought well suited for special 
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attack; this was naturally resented, and hence ensued a 
free fight. 

§ 17. Whatever actual interference has taken place in 
connection with the recent strikes, and the subsequent 
importation of foreign workmen, would seem to have 
been by the police; they violated the law by accosting 
the workmen, and threatening to ‘run them in.’ In 
Manchester they actually took a number of men to 
the police-station, and charged them with obstruction 
simply because they walked through certain streets, 
although they never accosted anyone, caused no obstruc- 
tion, and did not even speak to a single individual. 
These cases never came before the magistrates, for the 
simple reason that the inspector on duty discharged the 
men with a caution, a course of proceeding which was in 
direct violation of the law, for no inspector, or any other 
policeman, has the right to assume magisterial duties 
and responsibilities ; that is a function above and beyond 
the scope of their authority. In one instance, in London, 
a member of the Masons’ Committee had to appeal to 
the secretary of the Master-Builders’ Association for 
protection, for a policeman actually laid hold of him to 
intercept him from speaking peaceably to another man. 
This was in itself an obstruction, and an assault at law. 
The ‘force,’ as it is called, is not in the best of odour at 
this moment, and if it be used as a means whereby to 
coerce the workmen in cases where labour disputes exist, 
the ratepayers must have something to say in the 
matter. The working classes, especially, must take the 
question up, and urge through some of their ‘ popular 
representatives’ in Parliament, men who have obtained 
their seats by workmen’s votes, a demand for an inquiry 
into the working, pay, and conduct of those whose duty 
it is to protect persons and property—to keep the peace, 
not endanger it. The matter is becoming serious when 
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quiet and orderly men are interfered with in the interest 
of a class, and when ‘members of the force’ presume to 
act as judges in labour disputes, and assume the right of 
deciding as to who is right and who is wrong. 

§ 18. It would be altogether unnecessary, and even out 
of place, to notice these merely local disputes, with their 
attendant circumstances and incidents, were it not for 
the fact that principles are at stake which are capable of 
a much wider application, and that they involve con- 
siderations which cannot be too early or too clearly 
defined. The action taken in London and Manchester 
will be found to be pernicious in its influence, in pro- 
portion as it is extended to a wider area, and to other 
trades. If the prevention of evil is better than its cure, 
it will be wise to take cognisance of the possible conse- 
quences which may arise from the importation of foreign 
workmen, and the employment of the police force 
whenever a strike takes place, either with regard to 
wages, hours of labour, or any other controversial matter 
which are incidental to our industrial system. The free 
exercise of the right to earn one’s living by one’s own 
craft is not called in question ; the foreigner and the 
native-born workman must have fair play; and there 
can be little doubt but that Englishmen will fra- 
ternise with their coxfréres of other countries, and 
welcome them if they come here to seek a living on 
equal terms, but the terms are not equal when the one 
is played off against the other as they are in these 
particular cases. Military and naval men have often 
threatened us with invasion from one quarter or another, 
timid people have grown alarmed, the estimates have 
been increased and voted with alacrity; but the dreaded 
evils of foreign occupation will be minimised in the 
minds of working men if they discover that foreigners 
after all are their own flesh and blood, and that it is just 
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as possible to flourish under one kind of occupation as 
another. If this feeling once gains the ascendancy, an 
appeal to their patriotism may be as futile as it now is 
to those who are prepared to beat their workmen, if 
they can, with the aid of those who appear fair to the 
sight, but who in the end may turn out as a kind of 
Dead Sea apple, to the disgust of those who planted the 
tree in our midst. 

§ 19. Of strikes in general it may be said that those 
which have taken place in regard to apprentices, the 
employment of non-union workmen, and unskilled labour, 
or the methods of working, are the least satisfactory, 
both in their character and results; many of them have 
been obstinate and costly, and they have seldom been 
productive of much good to those engaged in the con- 
test, whichever side has won. As a general rule, they 
are injurious rather than otherwise to the workmen, 
even when in particular instances they terminate in their 
favour. Take, for example, apprentices. The typo- 
graphical printers alone have spent a large sum during 
the last twenty years in trying to maintain their ap- 
prenticeship rules—and with what result? In some 
cases they won, in others they failed, but as a matter of 
fact many of the ‘offices’ have either been closed, or 
they are permitted to evade it by working under local 
rules, or to establish a local union because they can- 
not carry out the general rules of the society. Masons 
and bricklayers have struck work because of some in- 
fringement of their rules as to fixing work, or other 
matters of secondary importance. The victory in any 
case is not worth the cost; it is like setting a piece 
of elaborate machinery in motion in order to destroy a 
fly. The unions have higher game than this to aim at. 
They should husband all their resources for those great 
struggles which from time to time arise in connection 
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with rates of wages and hours of work; or when some 
really important question turns up which is deemed of 
sufficient importance to be contested in the interest of 
the whole body of unionists. If the money too often 
spent in mere side issues were used for the purpose of 
perfecting their organisation, extending its area, and — 
inducing non-members to join, there would be little 
need, even from their own point of view, for engaging 
in contests which, when successful, leave no tangible 
benefits or useful results behind. The two really great 
questions to be fought out are wages, and working 
hours; these require all their energy, funds, and combined 
strength. When this is properly understood by the 
unions, strikes, even for these objects, will be fewer than 
they now are. 
§ 20. It is somewhere said, that 


‘ Treason never prospers, what’s the reason ? 
If it prospers, none dare call it treason.’ 


In like manner, in social struggles, many people measure 
the wisdom or folly of strikes by their success or failure. 
This, however, is not always a true test; many of 
those which are present failures are future successes, 
and some of those pronounced to be failures are 
simply compromises which practically are- equivalent 
to victories. This was pre-eminently the case with the 
building trades in their contests from 1859 to 1862; 
they did not win the nine hours, but they obtained the 
Saturday half-holiday, and an advance of wages, which 
has been enjoyed by the scores of thousands of building 
operatives in London ever since, and has formed the 
vantage ground for claiming new concessions, each 
advance being based on the terms previously fixed. If, 
therefore, the value of the unions be estimated by results, 
they are sufficiently numerous and important to justify 
their existence; and the strikes dating from the com- 
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mencement of the present century have well repaid the 
workmen for all the trouble, expenditure, and suffering 
which they have cost the unions during this period. 
The only considerations which it is necessary seriously 
to impress upon unionists are—moderation in their 
demands, careful calculation as to time and circum- 
stances, and prudent management. These well weighed 
and acted on, their progress will be continuous and 
permanent, checked here and there for a while, it may 
be, but this will serve only as breathing time, after which 
they will advance with fresh vigour towards the goal of 
their ambition and dearest hopes—‘a fair day’s wage 
for a fair day’s work.’ 

§ 21. According to popular notions, strikes are pecu- 
liar to working men. This may be true in a certain sense. 
By trade-unions they are methodised and systematised, 
but they are not confined to trade-unionists. Disputes 
from time to time arise so wondrously like strikes in all 
their main features, that it is hard to distinguish where 
to draw the line. In October last there appeared in the 
‘Times’ a quiet little paragraph which attracted no 
attention, but which, if all the facts had been explained, 
would greatly have resembled a strike, or a threatened 
strike, of the judges of England. The facts appear to 
have been these. By the new regulations of the Lord 
Chancellor, the judges were required to give up a por- 
tion of their vacation, and go on circuit; to this the 
judges demurred. Consequently, they held a meeting, 
and discussed their grievance; the ‘Times’ said that 
they came to no conclusion, which really meant that 
they declined to abide by the terms of the Lord 
Chancellor's new regulations. They separated without 
a decision ; meanwhile, the Home Office and the Lord 
Chancellor conferred. The judges met again, and a 
compromise was effected, by which it was arranged that 
some of the judges should go on circuit, and that com- 
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missions were to be specially appointed to do a portion 
of the extra duty. Then came a paragraph announcing 
this arrangement, but not a word was said as to the 
threatened strike. The judges thus declined to try 
prisoners, when they should be seeking recreation or 
pleasure. The authorities thought themselves justified in 
making and insisting on the new regulations. The judges 
—workmen in this case—objected ; here was a standstill. 
The second consultation brought about a compromise 
or an arrangement, by which a strike was averted, and 
society saved a scandal. It was wondrously like the 
action taken by workmen in all its chief features, only 
that timely concession prevented the final act from being 
played, and obviated what would otherwise have been 
a strike or a lockout of the judges of England. 

§ 22. Not many years since, the Treasury was ina 
state of ferment. Mr. Ayrton had been appointed a Lord 
of the Treasury, and he, being full of vigour and work, 
wanted to be busy. He was busy, and his interference 
produced great discontent. There were all the elements 
of a strike boiling and foaming beneath the surface, but 
they cooled down, and a strike was prevented by the 
timely removal of Mr. Ayrton to another department. 
Even there the same results followed on his being ap- 
pointed as Chief Commissioner of Works. Controversies 
arose which culminated in a dispute with Dr. Hooker at 
Kew Gardens; this contention was only settled after a 
long wrangle, and much heart-burning. Other incidents 
could be cited from ‘official circles,’ such as the con- 
troversies of the Chief Constructor of the Navy, and many 
more, all of which very nearly approximate to a strike 
in character, procedure, and general results. Cases 
constantly arise in commerce and trade which closely 
resemble the strikes of the working classes, but they are 
not chronicled with the same distinctness of outline, and 
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they do not evoke the same kind of condemnation. 
Strikes are occasioned by a sense of injustice, or a 
supposed injustice, in one form or another, and they can 
never be stamped out until men act fairly, honestly, and 
equitably in all their dealings—doing unto others as 
they would that men should do unto them. 

§ 23. Foreign competition.—Intimately associated with 
the question of strikes, or rather with all the discussions 
which take place in connection with them, is the subject 
of foreign competition. To such an extent is this the 
case, that almost every fluctuation in the imports and 
exports of the country, if they have a downward tendency, 
is attributed to the action of the workmen, who, it is 
alleged, are driving the trade away from our shores by 
their perverseness, their obstinacy, their high wages, their 
restrictions and limitations, and by the badness of the 
work which they turn out. If these allegations were 
true in substance and in fact, it need scarcely be said 
that a heavy responsibility would rest on the men who 
had been guilty of such extreme folly, and moreover 
they would feel its disastrous effects even more than the 
trading and commercial classes. It is asserted that the 
cause of all this mischief is the trade-unions, which by 
their restrictive rules and regulations enable the work- 
men to exact more than a fair price for their labour, and 
so limit the production that the masters are unable to 
compete with foreigners in their own markets, and that 
even in our markets at home they are fast becoming our 
masters. 

The whole matter resolves itself into the following 
questions :— 

I. What is the meaning of the cry of foreign com- 
petition ? 

II. Is it true that we are being beaten in the markets 
of the world ? 
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III. What are the causes of the alleged decline in 
our imports and exports? 

IV. To what extent do the workmen contribute 
thereto ? 

V. What other causes are in Operation to produce 
the results complained of ? 

§ 24. I. What is the meaning of all this outcry about 
foreign competition ? What does it comprehend? And 
what ate the essential principles involved in the discus- 
sion? The meaning seems to be this. Fora long time the 
British people have taken the lead in industrial pursuits ; 
while other nations have been fightingwe have been manu- 
facturing and trading ; our insular position has favoured 
commercial enterprise, and our limited area has rendered 
it an absolute necessity. Being unable to feed our people 
by our own produce, we seek food from all quarters of 
the globe. In seeking for food and other necessaries 
not grown at home, it was requisite that we should pay 
in money or in kind; there was need of barter and 
exchange as well as purchase; some nations preferred 
taking the goods which we were able to manufacture 
to the exchangeable value in gold. The almost inex- 
haustible supply of coal and iron gave us a start in the 
mechanical arts, and by the genius of our inventors and 
discoverers we were able to utilise these two great forces, 
and thereby produce machinery which, being applied to 
productive purposes, gave us the power to manufacture 
the raw materials faster and better than any other 
nation in the universe. Everything was in our favour; 
we had the start, and we were determined, as far as 
possible, to keep ahead of all other countries in the 
art of production. And a noble ambition it has been. 
It has given us unbounded power and wealth ; our com- 
mercial influence for many years has far exceeded our 
military and naval strength, and has been instrumental 
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in maintaining our position as the chief among the 
nations. As to our wealth, we have found most of the 
capital for developing the very industries of our competi- 
tors, and in many cases have taught them the whole of 
the arts in connection therewith. The extent of our 
wealth is sufficiently proven by the fact that we have so 
much of it that we lend it to all the rotten states in the 
world. 

§ 25. But it was scarcely to be expected that we 
should be left in full and undisputed possession of the field 
of productive industry with no one to attempt to dispute 
our authority, or to test our right to this supremacy. 
Rivalry in trade sprang up in many quarters, first in 
those trades which did not require the appliances of 
expensive and complicated machinery, and then in those 
industries themselves, and lastly in the manufacture of 
the machinery itself. In the latter case it has been 
chiefly restricted to those countries which have an 
abundance of coal and iron, the same as ourselves; and 
singularly enough in these departments they have 
obtained our inventions, and gained their position by 
the employment of British workmen, or by sending men 
to this country to get experience, which they then take 
home and use for their own profit. We had no right to 
expect that we could for ever monopolise the markets 
of the world, so far as production is concerned ; it 
was natural that other nations should seek to produce 
their own wares whenever possible, and in numerous 
instances they sought to accomplish this by protecting 
native industry, and by taxing our commodities up to 
the hilt. Because we have not been able in some cases 
to compete in price with Frenchmen, Germans, Belgians, 
Swiss, and Americans on their own soil, with all the dis- 
advantages of having to pay high duties, cost of transit, 
not only on the manufactured goods sent abroad, but for 
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transit of the raw materials brought here, it is com- 
plained that we are losing ground and forfeiting our 
pre-eminence. Even were this true to the full extent 
stated, it would not be surprising when all the circum- 
stances are considered. Some employers have com- 
plained that Industrial Exhibitions have had a disastrous 
effect on our trade, for we have not only shown our 
inventions, but have actually furnished, free of cost, to 
our rivals, specifications and plans which have been used 
to the disadvantage of native manufacturers. Then, 
again, the Patent laws of this country are in themselves 
very harassing to inventors by reason of their costliness, 
delays, and general inconvenience. The labour of 
English workmen is, in fact, handicapped by foreign 
duties and other things to such an extent that the 
wonder is that we have been able to hold our own as 
well as we have done in our export trade, or to contend 
against the adverse influences which are brought to bear 
against us. 

§ 26. II. After all that has been said and written, is 
it true that we are being driven out of foreign markets, 
and beaten in our own? This question can only be 
answered relatively; but some figures, if they are candidly 
considered, will aid us in coming to a decision. A 
quantity of the goods sold in the English market, 
labelled as French goods, are made in England, but 
some ladies are so prejudiced in favour of French goods, 
that dealers resort to a convenient fiction, and label the 
goods as French although made at home. Of the boots 
and shoes sold as French, a great number of them are 
made in Northampton, Somerset, or Leicester; similarly 
the ribbons and silks are made at Coventry, Macclesfield, 
or Bethnal Green ; and French gloves are manufactured 
at Worcester. If persons will have a kind of Franco- 
mania, by all means satisfy their taste, and give them 
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French goods, but it is a pity that the British workman, 
should suffer in reputation if not in pocket. Still it 
must be admitted that, in certain kinds of goods, 
foreigners surpass us. The Swiss and the French beat us 
in watches and clocks; the Germans in pipes, cigar- 
cases, purses, &c.; the French, again, in articles for 
personal adornment, especially those for female wear, 
such as artificial flowers and the like, and a number of 
small articles designated drzc a brac. 

§ 27. But in those trades which require great skill, 
solidity, and accurate mechanical knowledge, the British 
workman of to-day stands unrivalled. Some countries 
excel us in beauty and design, and in the more feminine 
arts of delicacy of workmanship; this is due to their 
higher technical training, a matter so long neglected at 
home, but which, if properly attended to, will enable our 
own workmen at least to rival those of any other country. 
Take, for instance, brooches. Some of those im- 
ported from France and Italy are splendid specimens of 
artistic skill, beauty of design and finish; take, again, 
some of the ornaments manufactured at Whitby and its 
neighbourhood out of jet, and they will find that the 
latter will compare favourably with anything sent us 
from abroad. But if, after all, there has been a decline 
in some articles of trade, the variations in fashion con- 
sequent on the fickleness of taste will account for many 
of the changes which from time to time take place, 
especially in articles of embellishment, fancy, and 
decoration, personal and domestic. There are, however, 
some things in which foreign competition has scarcely 
touched us, notwithstanding all that has been said. In 
building operations, for instance, threats of the importa- 
tion of doors, sashes, and other articles used in building 
construction, have been freely uttered, and in some few 
cases a portion of a cargo has, with a great flourish of 
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trumpets, reached our ports, and then we hear no more 
of them. Some of these importations seem to have 
been designed as mere bogies to frighten the operatives, 
but they have utterly failed to produce the intended 
effect. 

§ 28. If we follow the whole growth of our import and 
export trade from 1700 to the end of 1877, we shall find 
that it is anything but discouraging. There are fluctua- 
tions here and there, all of which can be satisfactorily 
explained, whether they arise from political causes, 
occasional panics in trade, or by an over-stimulated 
production in some years, followed by depressions in 
others. Steady progress is better for the nation than 
spasmodic leaps, and it will be found that the develop- 
ment of our trade has gone on increasing in a ratio 
unexampled by any country in the world. The leap in 
our exports from 244 millions in 1870 to 283 millions in 
1871, and then again to 314 millions in 1872, or 310 
millions in 1873, could not be sustained, and no man in 
his senses, whose opinion was worth considering, would 
argue that it could go on increasing at this rapid rate. 
If we take ten years, dating from 1867, we shall find that 
the entire period has been one of immense growth, even 
when we have deducted a fair percentage from the 
gigantic strides made in 1872 and 1873 ; it will, in fact, 
fairly represent the normal progress of the country. 

§ 29. The following table will show the growth of the 
import and export trade of the United Kingdom from 
the year 1700 down to the end of 1877.! 

' The Board of Trade returns for 1877 not having been completed up 
to the time of going to press, the value of foreign and colonial produce ex- 


ported in 1877 is put down at £60,000,000, as estimated by the Ztw#zes in 
its summary of the exports for the past year. 
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1700 
1750 
1775 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 


Imports 


Decennial ave- 
rage as given 
by McCulloch 
from 1800 to 


1840 
& Official 

4,753)777 Value 1700 
7,289, 582 & 1750 
14,815,855 aa 1775 | 
30, 570,605 = 1800 
41,136,135 | 28,809,778 | 1810 | 
36,514,564 | 30,864,670 | 1820 
46,245,241 | 39,661,123 | 1830 
62,004,000 | 53,487,465 | 1840 


Exports 


S 
| 6,097,720 
|| 10,139,991 
14, 326, 363 
38,120,120 


51,733,113 
| 66,735,445 
|| 110, 128, 126 


45,869,839 | 


Decennial ave- 

rage as given 

by McCulloch 

from 1800 to 
1840 


Official 
Value 


& 


25,856,050 
3535255775 
48,811,059 
79,676,883 


From the year 1854 we touch firmer ground, as the 


official returns are more accurate and reliable. 


The 


subjoined table gives the real value of imports and 
exports of merchandise, exclusive of bullion and specie: 


Imports Exports 
Total Value || British Produce Ree ae eres Total Exports 
4 & & 

1854) 152,389,053 || 97,184,726 | 18,636,366 | 115,821,092 
1855] 143,542,850 || 95,688,085 21,003,215 116,691, 300 
1856| 172,544,154 115,826,948 23,393,405 139, 220, 353 
1857| 187,844,441 122,066, 107 24,108,194 146,174, 301 
1858 | 164,353,832 116,608,756 23,174,023 139,782,779 
1859 | 179,182,355 130,411,529 | 25,281,446 | 155,692,975 
1860] 210,530,873 135,891,227 28, 630, 124 164, 521,351 
1861} 217,485,024 125,102,814 34, 529,684 159,632,498 
1862] 225,716,976 123,992, 264 42,175,870 166, 168, 134 
1863] 248,919,020 146, 602, 342 50, 300, 067 196,902,409 
1864] 274,952,172 || 160,449,053 52,170, 561 212,619,614 
1865 | 271,072,285 | 165,835,725 52,995,851 | 218,831,576 
1866} 295,290,274 188,917, 536 49,998,146 | 238,905,682 
1867| 275,183,137 180, 961,923 44,840, 606 225,802, 529 
1868 | 294,693,608 179,677,812 | 48,100,642 227,778,454 
1869] 295,460,214 189,953,957 | 47,061,095 237,015,052 
1870} 303,257,493 |] 199,586,822 44,493,755 244,080, 577 
1871| 331,015,480 || 223,066,162 60, 508, 538 283,574, 700 
1872] 354,693,624 256,257,347 58, 331,487 314, 588,834 
1873| 371,287,372 255,164,603 55,830,162 | 310,994,765 
1874 | 370,082,701 239, 588,121 58,092, 343 297,650,464 
1875| 373,939,577 223,405,963 58, 146, 360 281, 612, 323 
1876| 375,154,703 200,639,204 | 56,137,398 | 256,776,602 
1877| 393,941,256 198,731,073 60, 000,000 258, 731,073 


bo 
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§ 30. From the preceding tables it appears that the 
value of the goods imported in 1875, as compared with 
their value in 1840, amounted to 503 per cent., and 
that the exports increased by 335 percent. The excess 
of imports over exports is due to the vast quantities of 
food which are imported for home consumption. When 
the land of the United Kingdom is properly tilled, there 
will be a decrease in the importation. of food, although 
not necessarily a corresponding decrease either with 
regard to the importation of raw materials for manu- 
facturing purposes, or in the exports of manufactured 
articles produced by our native skill and industry. 
The figures quoted show a decline in our trade with 
foreign countries, in imports and exports in 1875, 
amounting to 22,474,010/, This is lessened by an in- 
crease of trade with the British colonies and possessions 
to the extent of 7,925,038/7, showing a net decline of 
14,548,972/.; but no sensible man could for a moment 
suppose that the inflated trade of 1872 and 1873 
could be maintained. It was one of those spurts which 
occasionally takes place, and which has its bad as well 
as its good side. In order to prove that British in- 
dustry is positively declining it is necessary to show 
that the exports of foreign countries are proportionately 
increasing in those very articles in which we exhibit a 
decline. This, however, cannot be done, for there has 
been a falling off in the export trade of the whole 
continent of Europe and of America, as well as in 
our own. There is, in fact, a depression in trade all 
over the world, caused by over-speculation and over- 
production. There has been a glut everywhere, and yet 
some of the sapient teachers of the people tell us that 
the only way to cure this state of things is by paying 
less wages, working longer hours, and a more rapid 
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production ; this will but increase the glut and add to 


our present difficulties. 


§ 31. The following are the six principal articles of 
import : 


Principal Articles 
Imported 


1. Corn and 
flour . 
2. Cotton, 
raw . : 
Bae 00 1 
sheep, and 
other animals 
4. Sugar, raw 
and refined 
5. Woodand 
timber 
6. Tea 


1873 


6 
51,737,811 


54,704,847 


19,541,678 
20,913,297 


19, 110,997 
11,372,595 


1874 


4 
51,070, 202 


50,696,496 


21,116,184 
20,009,730 


21,968, 138 
11,532,896 


1875 


4 


1876 


& 


53,086,691 51,812,438 
46,250,822 | 40,180,880 


23,437,413 | 23,637,8c9 
21,548,303 | 20,691,076 


15,424,498 | 19,140,526 
13,766,961 | 12,697,204 


The above table shows a decided decrease in the im- 


portation of raw cotton. 


It was less in 1876 than it has 


been ever since 1862, but there is no scarcity of cotton 
The manufacturers have not 
bought largely because there has been a sufficient stock 


in Lancashire to-day. 


on hand to meet their requirements. 


But the increase 


in the imports of manufactured cotton have only in- 


creased by 911,021, in fifteen years. 


of cotton 


In 1862 the value 


manufactures imported was 899,738/.; in 
1876 it amounted to 1,810,759/, This is in no way dis- 
couraging to the English manufacturer. 

§ 32. The six principal articles of export are :— 


Principal Articles Exported 


x. CorToN MANUFACTURES. 
Piece goods, white or plain. 
printed or dyed . 
ofotherkinds . 


» 


” 
Cotton 


” 
” 


yam 


Total _. 


1873 | 


4 


1874 1875 


1876 


i 4 


34,283,472 | 34,741,084 | 32,255,013 
21,580,779 | 19,602,706 | 19,900,918 
5,603,931 5,386,400 | 5,442,922 


+ | 15,895,440 | 14,517,425 | 13,172,860 


77)363;622 | 74,247,615 | 71,771,713 


DD2 


67,641,268 


cS 
31,454,280 
18,494,492 
45,910,763 
12,781,733 
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Princigal Articles Exported 1873 1874 1875 1876 
2. WooLLEN AND WORSTED 
MANUFACTURES. 4 4S : ie : & 
Cloths, coatings, &c. - 6,599,635 6,642,222 850,203 451,410 
Flannels, blankets, and baizes . 1,089,864 1,318,007 1,239,637 1,014,886 
Worsted stuffs . F . | 14,277,382 | 11,888,072 | 11,159,914 9,141,605 
Carpets and druggets “1 A I, 5971383 1,480,892 1,159,979 75 
Of all other sorts Bi s 1,785,614 1,471,759 1,249,592 1,083,704 
Woollen and worsted yarns A 5,393,493 5,558,500 5,099, 307 4,417,241 
Totals ~ a . | 30,743,371 | 28,359,512 | 26,758,6322 | 23,020,719 
3. IRON AND STEEL. 
Iron, pig and puddled 7 118,037 | 3,673,734 | 3449916 | 2,842,434 
,», bar, angle, bolt, and ‘rod . | 3,755,980 | 3,054.547 | 2,725,907 1,945,445 | 
5 railroad, ofall sorts . . | 10,418,852 9,638,236 5.453836 35700, 105 
» wire. Py . 4 690,470 769,927 780,037 731,148 | 
», tinned plates ‘ . 3,953,042 3,714,810 3,686,607 2,891,693 
», hoopsand plates. “ 3,722,889 2,975,409 3,304,148 2,853,621 
», wrought, of all sorts. ; 5,478,759 5,122,588 4,342,492 4,041,418 
old, for re-manufacture . 399,522 245,381 102,837 95,977 
Steel, wrought and unwrought. | 2,191,688 1,995,624 1,901,491 1,635,569 
Total . . . - | 37,731,339 | 31,190,256 | 25,747,271 | 20,737,410 
4. Linen MANuFACTURES. ; 740 ae 
White or plain, damask, &c. .| 7,981,743 | 5,876,864 | 5,904,958 | 4,365,072 
Printed, checked, or dyed . 659,438 | 287,754 479,295 449918, | 
Of other sorts. A 935,164 951,684 897,667 {805,646 
Linen yarn . . . 7 2,374,132 1,716,231 | 1,855,684 | 1,449,513 | 
| 
Totab . 4 « «| 22,950,377 | 8,832,533 | 9,228,604 | 7,070,149 | 
5. CoALs, CINDERS, AND FUEL. | 13,188,511 | 11,984,621 9,658,088 8,904,463 
6. MACHINERY. 10,019,929 | 9,790,914 9,058,647 7,210,426 


State tas frequently asserted that the trade is being 
taken from us by foreign competition, and that other 
countries are running us a ‘dead heat’ in certain manu- 
factures. It is seldom, however, that any of those 
alarmists will condescend to give proof, or even quote 
instances in support of their statements, so as to allow 
of comparison with other countries. In order to test 
the value of their assertions, a few further facts may be 
given. Cotton manufactures represent our largest ex- 
port trade, and it has been said that France is our most 
dangerous rival. Let us see. In 1863 the quantity of 
manufactured cotton goods sent from France to other 
countries was worth 3,528,000/.; in the same year the 
value of manufactured cotton goods exported by Eng- 
land was 47,587,188/. In 1869 France exported under 
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3,000,000/. worth, exhibiting a decline of over half a 
million, while England had advanced to 67,116,954/ 
Again, in 1875, France exported to the amount of 
3,260,280/7, while England had advanced to over 
71,771,7132.; 34 millions cannot be compared with 712, 
and therefore, to continue the sporting simile before 
quoted, France is out of the running. When we ex- 
amine the statistics of other countries, the comparison 
appears to be still more ludicrous. The total export of 
cotton manufactured goods by the United States had not 
reached one million sterling at the close of 1875 ; Ger- 
many at the close of 1873 exported under 3 millions 
sterling. The total value of the export of cotton goods 
from Belgium, France, Holland, Italy, Greece, Austria, 
Russia, Hamburg, Spain, and the United States, put 
together in 1863, was only 5,842,424/7 ; in 1875 their 
gross trade amounted to 6,622,181/, or a total in- 
crease of 770,757/. to share between them in the whole 
period of thirteen years. To put the matter in another 
way, the entire increase in the value of the exported 
manufactured cotton goods by Europe and America, 
during thirteen years, amounted to something under 
4 millions; that of England alone to over 24 mil- 
lions sterling. The actual imports of cotton goods into 
the United Kingdom is too ridiculously small to be 
enumerated ; still it may be stated that in 1874 the 
declared value of manufactured cottons imported from 
France was 809,0182.; in 1875 it had declined to 525,3104.; 
from Germany it was in 1874, 224,6272 ; in 1875 it had 
declined to 220,806/7. Lancashire can rest in peace ; she 
is not threatened with commercial annihilation. 

§ 34. In other manufactured goods France stood thus 
at the end of 1875. She exported to the United King- 
dom in 1874, iron and steel 128,065/,; in 1875, 117,108/, 
a decrease of 10,9577. Woollen manufactures in 1874, 
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2,873,896/.; in 1875, 3,078,4592, an increase of 204,563/. 
Lace in 1874, 491,931; in 1875, 295,749/, a decrease 
of 196,182/,; while silks and ribbons increased by over 
700,0007, On the other hand, our exports to France 
increased considerably in earthenwares and chinawares, 
in hardwares and cutlery, in machinery, and a number 
of other things. The imports from Germany increased 
in glass manufactures, woollen, toys, and paper; and 
our exports decreased by 1,511,9632. With Belgium 
our imports have increased from 7,906,849/. in 1866 to 
14,822,240/. in 1875; and our exports to Belgium have 
grown from 2,861,386/. in 1866 to 5,781,9382 in 1875, 
the exports to Belgium being chiefly iron, woollen and 
cotton goods. We even sent her 243,361 tons of coal, 
notwithstanding that we were threatened with Belgian 
coal in abundance. 

§ 35. III The causes of the apparent decline in trade 
are patent enough to those who look beneath the surface. 
For many years there have been periods of great ac- 
tivity, followed by depression ; at one time production 
is carried on at high-pressure speed, then comes a check 
and a lull; panics ensue, bankruptcies follow, banks 
stop payment, and the whole of the trading, commercial, 
and moneyed classes are alternately in a state of ferment 
or stagnation. This is scarcely to be wondered at, see- 
ing that our powers of production increase more rapidly 
than our means of consumption. Not only are the 
mechanical powers of production vastly increased by 
more perfect machinery, but there is a keener competi- 
tion between rival manufacturers. New mills are spring- 
ing up everywhere, throughout Lancashire thousands of 
new looms are being put in motion. Meanwhile popula- 
tion goes steadily on in a kind of geometrical progres- 
sion, not fast enough for the consumption of the goods 
which are being manufactured. And yet, forsooth, we 
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hear of checks to population as though its growth was 
an evil to be discouraged and discountenanced. One 
of the great causes, however, which have had the effect 
of temporarily hindering the progress of the trade of 
Great Britain has been the shipment of shoddy produce 
to our own colonies, and of similar consignments to those 
foreign markets which may in time become our rivals. 
Merchants have acted as though they thought that any- 
thing was good enough for exportation ; the goods have 
been made specially for export by many houses, and in 
numerous cases they have been so scandalously bad 
that they have been thrown on the hands of the manu- 
facturer, or the shipper. Is it likely that those who 
have had a better technical training than our own 
countrymen would for a single moment put up with this 
treatment if they could remedy it by home production ? 
It is not surprising that attempts have been made to 
supplant us by their own manufactures; the natural 
instinct of self-preservation would urge them to take 
such a step, and the dislike to being victimised would 
encourage them in their efforts to supply their own 
markets by their own handicraftsmen. 

§ 36. IV. In how far have the workmen contributed to 
the alleged decline in British trade? They are accused 
of having done so in two ways—(1) by the exaction of 
higher wages than the manufacturers can afford to pay, 
by limiting the number of apprentices, by the limitation 
of production, and by shorter hours of labour ; and (2) 
by bad or inferior workmanship. These several matters 
have been mostly dealt with elsewhere. It has been 
shown, for instance, that the alleged limitations and 
restrictions in regard to apprentices are altogether in- 
sufficient to affect in any material degree the freedom 
of trade, or interfere with the training, lax as it is, of a 
sufficient number of boys to take the places of those 
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who die annually, or leave their employment, and thus 
keep pace with the various industries which require 
them. Moreover, it isa notable fact that in those trades 
in which it is said that we are declining, there are no 
apprenticeships, as, for example, cotton, woollen, linen, 
silks, lace, ribbons, coal, iron, and steel, except in the 
case of machinery, which has declined only to a limited 
extent even during the present depression in trade. The 
cry as to the limitation of production is equally inapplic- 
able, for in 1875 the total production of coal in the United 
Kingdom was 131,867,105 tons; whilst the United 
States produced _ 45,413,340; Germany, 47,787,704 ; 
France, 16,949,031; Belgium, 15,011,331; Austria, 
11,400,889 ; and Russia and a number of other states 
only about 5,055,053. Whatever limitation there has 
been in the production of iron and steel has been caused 
by the action of the masters rather than by the men, as 
the number of blast furnaces now blown out will testify. 
The question of shorter hours of labour is similar to 
that of the limitation of production, and the quantity of 
stock said to be on hand in various trades is the best 
evidence that can be given that this has not caused the 
alleged decline in British trade. The question is thus 
narrowed to wages and workmanship. In the matter of 
high wages, Mr. Brassey has conclusively shown that high 
wages do not necessarily mean costly production. If 
the wages of English workmen are higher, they produce 
more in a given time than foreign workmen, and require 
less expensive supervision. Their application is more 
continuous and constant than any other class of workers 
in any part of the world, and the general quality of 
their work is more endurable and reliable. Moreover, 
this. fact seems to be forgotten, namely, that the wages 
of foreign workmen have also advanced considerably 
during the past few years, According to a valuable 
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article in the ‘Times’ of October 24, 1877, the wages of 
those engaged in the iron trades of Germany advanced 
from 60 to 100 per cent. between 1867 and 1872; the 
wages of masons increased 50 per cent., and they did 
less work by one half; and it is asserted that a house 
which in the suburbs of London would fetch a rental of 
40/. a year, would inthe suburbs of Zurich fetch 60/7. Ios. 
The difference in rents, it is alleged, would be due to 
the superior skill and greater efficiency of English 
labour. In the same article a comparison is instituted 
between the factory workers of Saxony and England, 
with this result—that a thousand spindles are worked 
in England with 3:1 employés, whereas in Saxony it 
would require 5°99; so that if each factory were of the 
same size, each containing 64,000 spindles, the wages in 
the German concern would amount to 12,000/. annually, 
and in the English to 8,800/, or a saving of 3,200/.a 
year, although the English operative’s wages amounted 
to 16s. 10d. per week, and the Saxon was only paid 
Its. 10d. and in addition worked longer hours. The 
same writer says that ‘cotton-spinning in Saxony is fast 
becoming an extinct trade. In France also there has 
been a considerable advance in wages, so that the wages 
question is not so great an evil as some persons would 
have us believe. With reference to the alleged de- 
terioration of English workmanship, in so far as it is true, 
the workmen have very little to do with the matter. 
As a rule they are only too glad to be able to turn out a 
superior article if they are paid for it ; but if employers 
want quantity rather than quality, who’s to blame? 
Employers, of course, would like to see excellence of 
workmanship if the workmen will only do it at slop 
prices ; and even then they render it impossible because 
they supply the workmen with inferior materials, which 
by itself has the effect of reducing wages by reason of 
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the difficulty in making it up. Who, it is well to ask, is 
responsible for the shoddy stuff—sized and weighted— 
sent from Lancashire and Yorkshire, Cheshire and the 
Midland counties? Surely, not the workman. Again, 
is it the labour, or the materials, which are so con- 
spicuously bad in our modern dwellings—in the houses 
‘run up’ for sale, instead of being built with the idea of 
being required for permanent occupation? Bad work 
means bad pay, hasty execution, and wretched materials, 
all of which are due to the employer rather than to the 
workman. These things remedied, British workmanship 
would regain its former high position in the markets of 
the world. The recent depressions are not without 
their value, for of late there has been a demand for 
higher skill and greater excellence in the several crafts 
of the country, and there are signs of a revival in those 
branches of trade which pride themselves on the quality 
of their goods rather than their cheapness. It is 
altogether a mistake to suppose that the depreciation 
in the value of British manufactures is due to any 
deterioration in the skill or ability of the operatives. 
Given good materials, and a fair price in the shape of 
wages—which is equivalent to time—and the work of 
our attizans and mechanics will vie with the best that 
can be produced in any part of the world; but supply 
them with bad materials, and screw down their wages 
to the lowest point, and they cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to take a pride in their work, or exert themselves 
to gain a reputation which, to them, is totally barren of 
results. 

§ 37. V. Several other causes have operated from time 
to time to influence and affect the import and export 
trade of the country. The state of affairs in Europe 
has unsettled the public mind, and conduced to the 
uncertain action of buyersand speculators, and thereby 
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produced fluctuations in the market. The extreme 
sensitiveness of the money-market barometer is affected 
by the slightest pressure or touch of disaffection, whether 
at home or abroad, and this reacts upon the entire trade 
of the country. Eastern affairs for the last two years 
have deranged commerce and trade, and the repudiation 
by Turkey of her financial obligations has added to 
the embarrassment. Nor can it be forgotten that the 
investigation into foreign loans, and the discoveries 
brought to light by the committee; the exposures of 
fraud and embezzlement; the trickery of company- 
mongers, and numerous other things equally discredit- - 
able, have produced a want of confidence which time 
alone can restore. When ‘the friends of order’ in 
France cease to disturb her internal peace, and no 
longer cause disquietude to Europe by their insane 
attempts to destroy liberty, and plant a despotism in its 
stead, and when peace has been restored in the East, 
we may confidently look for a revival of trade such as 
will possibly satisfy those alarmists and croakers who 
now prognosticate our utter ruin. 

§ 38. In estimating the growth of our trade, the de- 
velopment of the internal resources of the British Empire 
must not be left out of the calculation. Since 1861, the 
annual value of land has increased from 60,305,2852. to 
66,911,4632.; houses from 61,924,1782. to 94,637,5762 ; 
mines from 4,436,110/, to 14,107,990/. ; ironworks from 
1,079,580/. to 7,260,802/.; railways from 14,814,1492. 
to 27,545,1037; canals, gasworks, quarries, and other 
profits, from 5,141,4632, to 8,354,9132 The total annual 
value of property and profits assessed has risen from 
335 654.2112, in 1861, to 571,056,1677 in 1875,'or a 
total annual increase of 235,401,956, as the growth of 
home investment alone, in fifteen years. There is ample 
scope for still further development within the area of 
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the United Kingdom. If the rate of interest is not quite 
so large, the security is greater ; and consequently as a 
permanent investment it offers advantages not always 
to be found elsewhere. 

§ 39. In addition to the foregoing, Prof. Leone Levi 
has estimated that British capitalists have 300,000,000/., 
or more, invested in foreign loans cf one kind and 
another. In a paper recently read before the Statistical 
Society, Mr. Robert Giffen stated that the total capital 
of the country in 1875 amounted to 8,500,000,000/, in 
relation to which the National Debt was a mere flea- 
bite. Dealing with the accumulations of capital, he 
said the gross income assessed in Great Britain at the 
beginning of the century was 105 millions; in 1815 it 
rose to 130 millions ; and then in the United Kingdom, 
in 1843, to 251 millions; in 1855 to 308 millions; in 
1865 to 396 millions; in 1875 to 571 millions. The 
increase in the income assessed from 1865 to 1875 
amounted to 175 millions—equal to 44 per cent. on the 
total income assessed in 1865, The writer continued, 
‘If the capital of that portion of income derived from 
capital has only progressed at the same rate, the annual 
increase of capital all through must be enormous. 
Leaving out altogether capital not yielding income, a 
similar increase of capital would give us, for 1865, a 
total of 5,200 millions, on which the increase at 44 per 
cent. would be 2,288 millions perannum.’ ‘Our national 
estate,’ he continued, ‘had increased in value in ten years 
at the rate of 240,000,000/. per annum.’ This had ex- 
ceeded the proportionate increase of population by 1,800 
millions, or twice the total amount of the National 
Debt, the whole of which the nation could afford to 
spend and still be as rich individually as it was ten 
years ago, 
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Chali ex, 


I. THE FEDERATION OF TRADE-UNIONS. II. TRADES’ 
COUNCILS. Ill. TRADE-UNION CONGRESSES. 


I.—Federation of Trade-unions. 


§ 1. There is, in the mind of the general public, a kind 
of undefined dread lest the whole of the trade-unions of 
the country should resolve to federate themselves into 
one vast organisation, constituted on a permanent basis, 
with the object of effecting an alliance for offensive as 
well as defensive purposes, and of amalgamating their 
funds so as to make them available for every possible 
emergency in case of labour disputes. 

§ 2. This ‘undefined dread’ operates with a far 
greater force on the minds of those who form the outside 
public than it does on the minds of those_who are 
employers ; although the latter are sometimes seized 
with a vague fear almost amounting to a panic, which 
in effect seems to imply that in the future, and possibly 
at no far distant date, they will have to deal, not merely 
with the individual unions representing the separate and 
distinct trades, but with a powerful confederation em 
bracing every trade in the United Kingdom. 

§ 3. It was this hazy dream of ‘social democrats ' 
which, so it was alleged, led the employers in 1873 to 
form ‘The Federation of Associated Employers of 
Labour” In their ‘statement as to formation and 
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objects, they say that ‘it has been formed in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary development, oppressive 
action, far-reaching but openly avowed designs, and 
elaborate organisation of trade-unions.’ The reasons 
given by the masters for creating this vast organisation, 
with its elaborate machinery, and its own special organ, 
called ‘Capital and Labour,’ were no doubt, in so far 
as it appeared to them, honest and fair ; but in reality 
it was chiefly due to a panic which had led them to 
exaggerate the dangers, real and supposed, arising from 
the existence of trade-unions, and the influence exer- 
cised by them in labour disputes, whose action, as they 
conceived, was both violent and aggressive; and also 
toa mistaken notion as to the objects and aims of 
such unions, to whose evil influence they attributed all 
the disasters which from time to time arise in connection 
with labour and capital, and especially the frequent 
antagonism of those two social forces. 

§ 4. The project with regard to the federation of 
trade-unions is by no means a new one. In the past 
history of labour it has often been dimly shadowed 
forth, and on more than one occasion it has been 
broached in a definite form, and has taken even a 
tangible shape, but it has never yet assumed formidable 
proportions, or taken such deep root as to render it 
dangerous to capital, or to occasion real anxiety in the 
public mind. 

§ 5. The first great and methodical attempt at such 
a federation of labour was the National Association of 
Organised Trades, which was inaugurated on March 25, 
1846. This association was very active during the two 
first years of its existence, but for many years previous 
to its final dissolution in 1861 its efforts were chiefly 
directed towards the establishment of Courts of Con- 
ciliation and Boards of Arbitration for the purpose of 
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dealing more effectually with trade disputes. The Bills 
introduced into Parliament by Lord St. Leonards were 
chiefly due to the efforts of this body, supplemented in 
later years by the action of the London Trades’ Council, 
and the personal efforts of some few of the leading 
members of the Metropolitan trades. The final shape 
and form of the Bill introduced by Lord St. Leonards 
was the result of an interview which took place at 
Boyle Farm in 1867 between the noble lord and two 
representatives from the London trades, and especially 
that portion of the Bill which related to the constitution 
of the courts to whom the several questions in dispute 
were to be submitted. 

§ 6. In 1865 another attempt was made to effect a 
federation of the trade-unions of the whole country into 
one vast organisation by the inauguration at Sheffield 
of the ‘United Kingdom Alliance of Organised Trades,’ 
whose object, like its predecessor, was to unite the several 
unions of the country into one compact and powerful body. 
At its first conference, held in Sheffield in 1865, a scheme 
was submitted in furtherance of this object ; several pro- 
posals were laid before the meeting and discussed with 
a view to promcte such an alliance of the trades as 
would in the future produce something like harmony of 
action between the members of the several unions, and 
in effect create a central fund with which to ‘resist the 
aggressions of the masters,’ and aid those who were 
engaged in a strike, or who were ‘the victims of a lock- 
out on the part of the masters’ But a dark cloud — 
began at this time to throw its shadows over the very 
town which was anxious to take the lead in this 
ambitious project; ‘rumours were in the air’ having 
reference to heinous crimes, hitherto concealed from 
public view, and which had baffled the police and courts 
of law, and pointing unmistakably to the principal 
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offenders. The secrets of this terrible system of outrage 
could no longer be hidden, and very soon the cloud 
burst, and revealed both the crimes and the criminals. 
The new association struggled on, however, for some 
time, and in 1866 another conference was held in 
Manchester; this was succeeded by one held in Preston 
in September 1867. At this date 47 trades belonged 
to the association, representing about 23,000 members. 
It was at this time in debt, and a levy of one penny per 
member per week was resolved upon to meet the then 
liabilities of the Alliance. Meanwhile the official enquiry 
at Sheffield had brought to light a series of crimes which 
sent a thrill of horror through all classes of society. 
The result was that the scheme failed from lack of 
members and funds; some of those who had joined 
broke away, others were at the time so distressed, in 
consequence of depression in trade, that they were 
unable to pay their levies ; after a struggling existence 
of about two years, finding that it was not able to 
proceed with its work, the association came to grief, 
and was dissolved. In point of fact, the whole scheme 
was abortive; its plans broke down, its treasury was 
insolvent, and all the efforts of the Sheffielders could 
not give it stability or life. From first to last about 
60,000 members joined the association, and it raised 
by way of levy and contribution about 2,000/ It 
is but fair to say that most of the leading men of 
Sheffield who were prominent as members of this asso- 
ciation were in no way implicated in the outrages, 
although the principal offender held the position of 
treasurer until the date of his examination. The above- 
mentioned association must not be confounded with that 
of the organised trades of Sheffield, which, although 
similar in name, was purely local and confined to the 
town and its neighbourhood. 
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§-7. Another effort was made to collect the whole 
of the forces of trade-unions into one focus, and to 
centralise its power, by the London Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation, but beyond its first conference, held in London 
in March 1867, it did little in the way of general 
organisation ; whatever other work it engaged in was 
chiefly confined to efforts to amend the law of Master 
and Servant, and to promote political agitation. In 
reality it never seriously proposed to weld the trade- 
unions of the country into one vast association. 

§ 8. The idea of starting a national federation of 
trades slumbered after this until January 1873, when the 
subject was brought before the congress, then being 
held in Leeds, by the Secretary of the Sheffield Trades’ 
Council. In January of the following year, 1874, at the 
congress held in Sheffield, the subject was again brought 
forward and discussed, but there was considerable diver- 
sity of opinion as to the practicability of effecting any 
federation which would be useful or command general 
support. In the end the subject was referred to the 
Parliamentary Committee. At the Liverpool Congress, 
held in 1875, a meeting of the chief representatives took 
place for the purpose of framing a basis of federation, to 
be laid before the trades; but very little came of it, 
and the whole thing fell through. 

§ 9. There was considerable discussion at one time, 
especially in the public press, with regard to these abor- 
tive attempts at federation. The employers declared 
that if some such confederation was ever effected, the 
ruin of the trade of the country would be complete and 
irretrievable. But this prophecy has been made so often 
that, like the boy in the fable of the wolf and the 
sheep, people begin to discredit the cry ; and even if 
the predicted mischief were to arise, the Cassandras 
would be disbelieved, so that the fold would be ravaged 
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before help could arrive to prevent the disaster. . There 
is, however, very little danger to be apprehended, by 
employers or the public, from this cause; if any such 
federation should ever be brought about, it will be due 
to some concerted and arbitrary action on the part of 
employers, which will have the effect of forcing a pre- 
cipitate and concurrent movement on the part of the 
trades. If measures were ever taken with the object of 
putting down the combinations of the men, combined 
action would be taken at once to resist such a mad- 
headed piece of folly. Until that day arrives, the em- 
ployers and the public may rest assured that the trade 
of England is safe in so far as it depends on a confedera- 
tion of the whole of the trade-unions into one vast army 
for defence or aggression, inasmuch as there are too 
many difficulties in the way, which cannot be overcome 
either easily or quickly. 

§ 10. There is certainly a bare possibility of partial 
federation amongst cognate trades, such as the engi- 
neers, the steam-engine makers, the iron founders, the 
boiler makers, and iron ship builders; or in the build- 
ing trades, comprising the carpenters and joiners, the 
masons, the bricklayers, the plasterers, and others ; or, 
again, in the textile trades, embracing the weavers in 
silks, cottons, woollens, and many other branches. But 
the probability even of this is not so great as may 
be supposed, for there are very many distinct and sepa- 
rate interests to be considered and reconciled before 
any action could be taken which would be likely to 
have any practical results, or direct bearing on labour 
questions. ; 

§ 11. The difficulties in the way of federation are 
much greater than most persons imagine; if we take 
the building trades as an example, there are three 
large unions of the carpenters and joiners, two in 
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England, and one in Scotland ; these cannot or will not 
amalgamate ; there are two of the masons, one in Eng- 
land, and one in Scotland; there are two of the bricklayers, 
which for years have been at daggers drawn, and will not 
co-operate. The engineers and the steam-engine makers 
are separate and distinct, and so are the ironfounders of 
England and Scotland. There is no danger, then, of this 
dream of federation being realised, and if ever there 
should be a kind of loose confederation, as the result of 
circumstances which cannot now be foreseen, it will be 
formed for defensive purposes only. 

§ 12. English capitalists may therefore feel secure, in 
so far as they are threatened with ruin from this cause, 
that the idea is but a phantom and a dream, terrible in its 
realism to timid and superstitious people, but dismissed 
with a smile by those who know anything of the habits 
and modes of thought of the working classes of this 
country, and especially of unionists, who are neither 
dreamers nor socialists, but slow, practical, hard-headed 
Anglo-Saxons, to whom an extra penny per hour is of 
more value than the finest theory ever propounded by 
a patriot or a philosopher. The danger rather is that 
they take too little heed of the warnings and teachings 
of patriots and philosophers, than that they are likely to 
be led astray by their socialistic doctrines. 


Il.—-Tvades Councils. 


§ 13. Trades’ Councils are considered by many merely 
as a preliminary step tcwards a complete federation of 
the unions; to a certain extent they may have that 
appearance to those who only know them by hearsay ; 
if they have this tendency at all, it is only in the 
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the public mind. As at present constituted they carry 
comparatively little weight, and exert even less influ- 
ence on the general body of the unions in their indi- 
vidual or corporate capacity ; at least it is so as regards 
their internal arrangements, or their decisions in all 
matters of policy or government. Asa matter of fact 
it was never intended that a trades’ council should 
meddle with, or interfere in, the working of any of the 
societies of which it is composed, and in most of their 
rules there is a positive prohibition against any such in- 
terference. 

§ 14. The special object of a trades’ council seems 
to be to act as a medium of intercommunication be- 
tween the several local trades of the town which have 
affiliated themselves to that body; and also as a means 
of ready and concerted action in matters of general 
interest, but which are not quite within the sphere of 
any one union in the town or district. Sometimes, at 
the solicitation of a trade, they go considerably beyond 
the narrow scope of their own rules, but when they do so 
they act with great caution. 

§ 15. The constitution of these trades’ councils, and 
their objects, are pretty much the same in all places; a 
general description will therefore be sufficiently accurate 
for all practical purposes, as it will apply equally to each 
and every one of them. (1.) They are essentially volun- 
tary in their character and organisation ; any union in 
the district may or may not join the council, as it 
thinks fit, or it may cease its connection with it at any 
moment, if it desires to do so. (2.) The payments are 
also voluntary, although active efforts are made to 
approximate, as nearly as possible, to a pro raté contri- 
bution, according to the number of members represented, 
but this is not absolutely nor strictly enforced. (3.) In 
most cases the annual payments are ridiculously small, not 
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amounting very often to more than ove farthing per mem- 
ber per year. From time to time strenuous exertions have 
been made for the purpose of inducing the several unions 
to agree to an annual payment of one penny per member, 
but hitherto this has not been uniformly successful. The 
payments to the London Trades’ Council stand at 
present at twopence per member per year, but this has 
only recently been adopted, and even yet some of the 
unions have not agreed. The most ambitious proposal 
yet made has not exceeded one shilling per annum, and 
even this modest sum must be regarded for some years 
as unattainable, except in isolated cases. Asa kind of 
ultima thule some few enthusiasts have suggested a levy 
of a penny per week per member, as a thing to be 
desired, to be debated, and even worked for, but it is a 
dream of the future which may never be realised. 

§ 16. In some of the larger unions the local branches 
are not allowed to vote money from the society’s funds 
towards the expenses of the district trades’ council ; if 
they wish to join they can only do so by means of 
a local levy, unless they have a local fund available, 
and the members are usually much opposed to local 
levies, except for the special purposes of their own 
union, and even then they are not often popular. In 
places where the executive council, or central com- 
mittee, of a general union is located, that is, where 
for the time being the seat of government is situate, they 
usually join the trades’ council, if there happens to be 
one ; but this is not always the case, for they not unfre- 
quently regard it as a delegation of their authority to 
an outside body, there being at all times considerable 
jealousy of everything which has the appearance of ex- 
traneous interference. 

§ 17. The societies which join or affiliate themselves 
to a trades’ council send delegates or representa- 
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tives; these form the general council or body of dele- 
gates from which are elected, annually, the council, 
whose duty it is to transact all the ordinary business 
which from time to time is brought before it. If matters 
of great importance should arise, a delegate meeting of 
the whole body is called, consisting of the representatives 
from the several unions belonging to the general council, 
to whom the matter is then referred, and with whom 
rests the final decision. There is a wise elasticity in 
the rules of most of these councils, which enables them, 
if the matter is of supreme importance, to disregard the 
mere technical right of being represented at such meeting, 
and to include in the invitation not only those specially 
delegated by contributing societies, but those also who 
have not as yet affiliated themselves to the council, and 
even many private persons who take an interest in the 
particular or general question. The value of this elas- 
ticity has been apparent more than once, when, for 
instance, it has been thought desirable to have the 
united expression of opinion of the whole of the organised 
bodies in the district, regardless of the mere technical 
right of being present by deputy. In such cases there 
is no restriction either as to speaking or voting, each 
one having an equal voice and vote. 

§ 18. The functions of a trades’ council are various ; 
the scope of its work depends on the character of its 
members, on the locality, and on surrounding circum- 
stances. One of the most useful to trade societies is . 
its power and authority to collect funds, in case of a 
lock-out or strike, from the several unions in the district, 
or elsewhere, in aid of those who are engaged in the 
contest. The assistance thus rendered is usually sup- 
plementary to the pay accorded by the society to 
which those on strike belong. In some cases this has 
been considerable ; during the year 1872 the London 
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Trades’ Council collected, or promoted the collection of 
7452. 5s. Id.; and again, in 1873 and 1874, they collected 
2,733¢. 19s. 10$@,, in aid of the Agricultural Labourers, 
this was supplemented by 79/. 17s. gid. after the lock- 
out had closed. In other towns large amounts have, 
from time to time, been collected in aid of the miners, 
the ironworkers, agricultural labourers, and many other 
bodies, when in distress or on strike, by the various 
trades’ councils of the kingdom. 

§ 19. Another useful purpose which trades’ councils 
have served, has been the investigation of the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, so as to report to the several 
trades as to whether the parties applying for their help 
deserved to be assisted, and, if so, to give them credentials 
as an introduction to the councils or committees of the 
unions, with a recommendation to them to give what 
help they could afford. This practice has had the effect 
more than once of assisting to close the dispute when it 
was found that the demands of the men were excessive, 
or the grounds of the dispute untenable. Often and 
often have the delegates been sent back to their unions, 
by a trades’ council, with the wholesome, although not 
always palatable, advice, ‘Close the strike on the best 
terms you can, for we cannot recommend the trades to 
aid you under the circumstances.’ In cases like these 
the trades’ council considers itself as the guardian of 
the purse of the unions, the strings of which must not 
be opened unless good and substantial reasons can be 
given for so doing. 

§ 20. They are also useful very often in cases of 
dispute between one union and another. Trade-unions 
are not such perfect doves as to be always in harmony 
with each other. Sometimes their feuds are very bitter, 
and of long standing; it is then that a trades’ council 
can step in and arbitrate between the two contending 
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parties. They are not always successful in effecting a 
settlement, but they nevertheless pave the way for a 
better understanding in the future. Many cases have 
occurred in which their efforts have been most useful in 
preventing a union from incurring the odium of a strike, 
through some misunderstanding, or petty jealousy, be- 
tween two sections of one trade, which, in the end, if 
it had taken place, would not only have injured both 
parties to the dispute, but would also have been ruinous 
to the employer, although he was in no way concerned 
in the cause of the quarrel. 

§ 21. But perhaps their most useful function consists 
in their. power to deal with those public questions which 
are outside the province of the individual trade-union, 
but which closely concern them in the aggregate. This 
was pre-eminently the case during the agitation for the 
repeal of the criminal laws affecting labour, and for the 
enactment of just and salutary laws for the protection of 
the funds of trade societies. During the whole of this 
time they formed a centre of communication in each 
town; they arranged meetings, prepared petitions and 
got them signed, and corresponded with their represen- 
tatives in Parliament. They were able to collect, trans- 
mit, and circulate information in their several districts, 
which could not have been done through the ordinary 
channels of the trade-union, The immense demonstra- 
tions which took place in some of the great centres of 
industry were organised by them, and they contributed 
not a little to the ultimate success of the movement by 
their energy, devotion, and work. 

§ 22. The most important, however, of all the func- 
tions relegated to trades’ councils, is the power and 
authority to deal with political questions. This has to 
be exercised with great care, in consequence of the 
unions being composed of men of every shade of political 
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opinion, from the dullest of Tories to the dreamiest of 
Radicals. Mere party contests they do not, as a rule, 
take part in, but it is evident and apparent that they 
are steadily drifting into political agitation, and forming 
quasi-political organisations. This is not altogether to 
be regretted; it is rather desirable that they should 
take a more active part in political movements, especially 
in the higher and better sense, but they must be inde- 
pendent of mere party, and petty’ faction; they must 
keep their hands clean in all such matters, and avoid 
absolutely everything involving bribery and corruption ; 
and furthermore, they should steer clear of local po- 
litical wire-pullers, whose interest in an election is gene- 
rally only a question of pay ; they will use the organisa- 
tion for their own purposes, and then assist in crushing 
it. Scarcely an instance can be mentioned in which 
these local agents have ever rendered assistance, even 
in the most remote sense, to trade-unions in any of 
their struggles; on the contrary, very many instances 
could be cited in which they have opposed their measures 
and their leaders, and have done all in their power to 
obstruct both. With the full knowledge of these facts, 
and of the action taken by these political agents, it will 
be well for trade-unionists to beware of them and _ their 
doings. 

§ 23. In point of numbers the trades’ councils of the 
country vary very considerably ; in some towns they 
are strong, in others weak. They are also subject to 
great fluctuations, one year they may represent nearly 
the whole of the trades in the district, the next there 
may have been enormous secessions, The following 
figures represent the strength of some of these 
councils in 1876-7, as detailed in the returns to the 
Trade-Union Congress, held in Newcastle and Leicester, 
in September of each year ;—London, 18,184 ; Manches- 
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ter, 10,000; Liverpool, 4,330; Birmingham, 4,000; 
Glasgow, 50,000; Leeds, 2,406; Nottingham, 5,000; 
Leicester, 2,439; Edinburgh, 10,000; Aberdeen, 2,000; 
Dundee, 4,000; Newcastle, 6,000; Sheffield, 4,000; 
Oldham, 4,000; Wednesbury, 1,000; Paisley, 3,000; 
Bolton, 2,000; Bury, 1,000. 

§ 24. The payments to the officials of trades’ councils 
is usually merely nominal; generally it is a labour of love 
only, not always without abuse. It is a singular fact in 
our political and social history that the least paid are 
generally the best abused; it is so in this case as in others. 
The late Mr. George Odger, who was for many years 
secretary of the London Trades’ Council, used to say 
sadly, ‘My salary is at the low rate of half-a-crown a 
week,’ his annual payment being only 67 Latterly, the 
secretary has been paid 30/. a year, and the treasurer 64. 
In many towns there is no salary whatever attached 
to the office, although there is plenty of work; still 
men are always to be found who will labour for the 
good of others, and do it cheerfully without fee or 
reward. 

§ 25. The usefulness of trades’ councils will be 
greatly enhanced in proportion as they are able and 
empowered to deal with matters above and beyond 
mere questions of wages and labour. There are many 
subjects of growing interest in which they may well take 
part, all of them having a direct bearing on the welfare 
of the working classes, but not absolutely confined to 
them: local taxation and government, the sanitary 
improvement of the homes of the people, the cost of 
living, and many others. Technical education is of 
especial interest to the whole of the artisan classes, and 
should be earnestly and vigorously urged and promoted 
by the trades’ councils of every town in the United 
Kingdom ; no better medium exists for calling the at- 
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tention of workmen to the value of scientific training, 
and its importance in the workshop to the operatives in 
all trades. The dissemination of information by means 
of lectures, and the circulation of good books, is another 
mode by which they can extend at once their usefulness 
and their influence, and at the same time add to the 
happiness of the great mass of the people. Recently, 
the London Trades’ Council arranged for a series of 
Lectures on Health by Dr. Corfield ; these were attended 
by such numbers that the room would scarcely contain 
them. Other and similar courses ought to be arranged 
in every town in the country. Lecturers are numerous, 
audiences are plentiful, the only things required are; 
(1) the men to organise them ; (2) willing workers to 
do the necessary labour ; and (3) the means to give due 
publicity to the fact and to pay the preliminary expenses. 
Trades’ councils, if they like, can do all these. 


Ill.— Trade-Union Congresses. 


§ 26. The nearest approach to anything like federa- | 
tive action on the part of trade-unions is to be found in 
the annual trade-union congresses, which, from March 
1871, have had a permanent committee, called the 
‘Parliamentary Committee,’ elected on the last day but 
one of each successive congress, whose duty it is to watch 
over. all legislative matters affecting, directly or in- 
directly, the trade-unionists of the country, and to 
initiate such measures as from time to time may be 
thought necessary, either for the purpose of amending 
laws already in existence, repealing those which are 
considered detrimental to their interests, or placing 
others on the statute-book which they deem just and 
reasonable, 
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§ 27. Even these, viewed in the light of a confedera- 
tion of the trades, have hitherto been loose in their organ- 
isation, and narrow in their action, although the base of 
their operations has been considerably widened year 
after year, and, insome respects at least, there have been 
material improvements in the mode of conducting the 
business. Several attempts have been made to give to 
these annual congresses a more definite and permanent 
constitution, but up to the present without success. At 
the congress held in Newcastle, 1876, ‘the proposed 
new constitution’ was rejected by 74 to 21, the majority 
of the delegates being conservatively opposed to any 
tampering with that which had worked well in the past: 
as it was tersely said, ‘they were going on well ; let well 
alone.’ 

§ 28. These congresses date from the one held in 
Manchester in 1868, and not from that held previously 
in Sheffield, although the Hallamites lay claim to the 
parentage of these annual gatherings. The one held 
in Sheffield had reference more directly to a scheme 
for effecting a fusion of the trades on a different-basis— 
a federation, in fact. This was not successful. The 
one inaugurated in Manchester very nearly failed to 
find a successor, by reason of the looseness of its 
organisation and the feebleness of its management. 
The town for holding the next congress having, how- 
ever, been selected, the local trades’ council of that 
town undertook the requisite work, and, consequently, 
the delegates were called together in due time. 

§ 29. The second of these congresses took place in 
the Odd Fellows’ Hall, Birmingham, on August 23, 
1869. The sittings of this, like the former one, lasted 
the entire week. Forty associations were represented, 
forty-eight delegates being present, representing 250,000 
members, The debates at this congress, which were 
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well reported in the local press, attracted some attention; 
and an enterprising local man published a condensed, 
but carefully prepared, report of its proceedings, so as 
to preserve an authentic and permanent record of its 
work. The most prominent topic at each of these 
carly congresses was the unprotected state of trade- 
union funds, as shown by the then recent decision in 
the case of Hornby v. Close. According to the judg- 
ment in that case they were completely at the mercy of 
unprincipled and dishonest men if they chose deliberately 
to misappropriate them. It was not then known that 
the Recorder’s Act would apply to trade-unions, or that 
by it, if put in force with this object, the members 
who embezzled the funds of such unions could be 
punished ; consequently, the officers and leaders of these 
associations sought legal protection for their funds in a 
separate and distinct Act. This was the one great aim 
of those who attended these deliberative assemblies, 
which soon acquired the name of ‘ Labour Parliaments.’ 
In addition, however, to this special and paramount 
object, papers were read, and discussions arose, on 
piece-work, hours of labour, the limitation of appren- 
tices, the necessity for greater protection for the lives 
and limbs of those working in mines, the objects and 
uses of trade-unions, strikes and lock-outs, conciliation 
and arbitration, co-operation and industrial partner- 
ships, national education, and, for the first time, the 
question of the direct representation of labour in Parlia- 
ment. The Birmingham Congress was more intensely 
political in its character and tone than the previous 
one held at Manchester, or than any of the succeed- 
ing ones. Even this very nearly failed to find a suc- 
cessor from the same cause as before, and the general 
want of homogeneity which prevailed. But this time, 
in addition to naming the town for the next meeting, a 
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kind of sub-committee was appointed, for the purpose 
of making the necessary arrangements for holding a 
congress during the following year. Notwithstanding 
which, 1870 passed without one being called together. 

§ 30. After much trouble and delay the third con- 
gress was summoned to meet in London on Monday, 
March 6, 1871. Fifty delegates attended, representing 
forty-nine societies, numbering 289,430 members. The 
sittings, which again lasted the entire week, were chiefly 
occupied with the consideration of: (1) The Trade 
Union Bill, which had just been introduced into Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Bruce—-who at that time was Home 
Secretary—the third clause of which contained those 
criminal provisions which were subsequently separated 
from the Trade Union Bill, and brought in and passed, 
part passu, with it, as a distinct measure, and en- 
titled, ‘The Criminal Law Amendment Act.’ This 
piece of folly, for it deserves no other name, of tacking 
on criminal clauses to a measure ostensibly designed to 
be enabling, very nearly had the effect of wrecking the 
Government Bill; and even after the separation of these 
clauses, and their introduction in another bill, the effect 
of those provisions was such that for a long time the 
first-named bill was rendered nearly inoperative, as the 
unions declined to register under it, and thereby avail 
themselves of the advantage its excellent provisions 
offered, because of the stringent character of the-second 
measure, which, during the whole time of its discussion, 
was treated as merely supplementary to the first; it 
had, indeed, formed a portion of it, although it was 
passed as a totally distinct statute; nevertheless it was 
in the courts of law looked upon as substantially a part 
thereof, both Acts being read by the light of each other. 
(2) The question of the law of contract and of hiring 
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stood next in importance, for it had been found that 
under the Master and Servants Act, 1867, many persons 
were still being annually sent to prison for mere 
breaches of contract, which, it was contended, was 
simply a civil offence, and ought to be dealt with under 
the civil law, as in all similar cases, and not by the 
criminal law, as was done in the matter of contracts of 
service only. 

Other subjects were, however, considered by this 
congress, in addition to those above named, similar to 
those discussed at Birmingham, and a still wider field 
was opened by discussions on the Mines’ Regulation 
Bill, the truck system, and weekly payment of wages, 
employment of women and children in agriculture, the 
Factories and Workshops Acts, convict labour and free 
labour, taxation—imperial and local—waste lands and 
unemployed labour, emigration, and the international 
fraternisation of labour. 

This congress was reduced to a system of greater 
regularity and more definite order. A fee of Ios. was 
fixed as the payment for each delegate to defray the 
expenses incurred ; which rule has been continued ever 
since. The amount thus realised was 24/ Ios.; the 
total expenses amounted to 9/. 14s., including payment 
for services rendered prior to, and during the sittings 
of the congress. A committee of five, inclusive of the 
chairman and secretary to the congress, were elected to 
act as a Parliamentary Committee during the ensuing 
year, and Mr. Wm, Allan was elected treasurer, to 
whom the balance, amounting to 14/. 16s. was paid over 
towards the expenses of the current year. It was at 
this congress that Mr. Samuel Plimsoll, M.P., really 
began his great public work for the protection of the 
lives of British sailors employed in the mercantile 
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marine. On Thursday evening, March 9, 1871, the 
Member for Derby entertained the delegates at 
dinner, when he laid before them his proposals for 
securing the safety of the seamen. On Saturday, the 
11th, the delegates were entertained at dinner by Mr. 
Edward Jenkins, since M.P. for Dundee, and author of 
‘Ginx’s Baby,’ and other works. Altogether this con- 
gress was considered satisfactory both as to numbers 
and results, the basis for future work being carefully laid 
down, so as to ensure a permanent organisation. 

§ 31. Nottingham was named as the meeting-place 
of the next congress; the date fixed was January 8, 
1872, and five following days ; the object in meeting 
thus early in the year being to bring forward the several 
measures intended for Parliamentary action immediately 
on the opening of each session of Parliament. When 
the Parliamentary Committee presented their first annual 
report, the following amusing incident occurred: A 
London reporter called on the chairman of the com- 
mittee on the Saturday previous to the meeting of the 
congress, and asked permission to take a copy of the 
report, his object being to forestall his brethren of the 
press. The chairman replied that the report could not 
be published before it was read to the congress. The 
reporter gave his word that he would not furnish the 
copy until the Monday morning, even then he said he 
should be twelve hours before any other reporter. On 
this promise a copy was given to the ‘special.’ When 
the congress assembled the secretary essayed to read the 
report, but one of the delegates rose with a newspaper 
in his hand, and asked if that was not the same report 
as the copy which he held before him; if so, he moved 
that it be taken as read. It was then found that 
a copy had been prematurely supplied to several news- 
papers. The Parliamentary Committee, however, in- 
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sisted on the report being read, as they had no cogni- 
sance of its having been anticipated. After a little 
altercation the report was read and adopted. The 
lesson was so well learnt that at no subsequent con- 
gress has a copy of the report been communicated to 
anyone, under any pretence whatever, until after it has 
been read to congress. The report gave a brief outline 
of the work of the Parliamentary Committee during the 
preceding year (1871) ; from which it appeared that the 
original Government Bill was divided into two parts; 
every effort was made to get the criminal clauses with- 
drawn, but without effect. When the Criminal Law 
Amendment Billwas in the Lords, Lord Cairns introduced 
an amendment, leaving out the words ‘two or more,’ and 
substituting ‘one or more persons,’ the effect of which 
was to make the Bill more stringent than ever. The 
Government resolved to disagree with the Lords’ 
amendment, but they were beaten on a division. The 
votes of the several Members of the House of Commons 
were carefully examined by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, and an analysis of the division was published, 
giving the names of those who voted for and against the 
amendment of Lord Cairns, and also the names of the 
absentees. The analysis showed that no less than 101 
Liberals failed to appear in the division list in support 
of the Government on this, to the unions, crucial ques- 
tion, and that several voted against it. 

After the Bills were passed a careful digest of the 
Acts was prepared and published; a record was also 
kept by the secretary of every case tried under the 
new Acts, many of which occurred at Newcastle and 
Gateshead during the engineers’ strike for the nine 
hours, immediately after the Acts carne into operation. 
These cases were subsequently printed and widely circu- 
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From the financial report it appears that the total 
income of the Parliamentary Committee during the 
year towards the expenses was 2/. in four contri- 
butions of tos. each, which, in addition to the sum. of 
142, 16s. balance from the last congress, made a total 
income of 162 16s.; the total expenditure amounted to 
162, 11s. 4d., leaving a balance to the good of 4s. 8d. 

The number of societies represented at the Notting- 
ham Congress was 63, the number of delegates, 77, 12 
of which were from political and other bodies, the total 
members represented being 255,710. The income from 
delegates’ fees was 38/. 10s., the expenditure 314 Is. 7d., 
leaving a balance, including one guinea subscription, for 
the following year of 82. 8s. 5d. 

Further improvements in the methods and arrange- 
ments of business were made at this congress; the 
questions for discussion were more clearly defined and 
grouped. First in order came the legislation of the pre- 
ceding session, embracing the Trades Union Act, and 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act; next, the programme 
of the future, beginning with the legislative measures to be 
attempted in the ensuing session; these comprised the 
Mines Regulation Bill, and Bills for the Abolition of 
Truck ; for the weekly payment of wages without stop- 
pages ; for compensation to workmen in cases of accidents 
from preventible causes ; for the appointment of efficient 
inspectors under the Workshops Regulations Acts, and 
also the question of legislation in regard to Friendly 
Societies, as a result of the Commission of Inquiry into 
their working. 

The new questions of debate introduced were,— 
Foreign Competition and Foreign Labour; how best 
to utilise the funds of Trade Societies, and the organisa- 
tion of Trades’ Councils ; formal resolutions were passed 
in reference to these, and some other matters, 
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During the congress a code of rules or standing 
orders was suggested for the government of future 
. congresses, and a desire was manifested to avoid mere 
questions of debate; papers and discussions on sub- 
jects relating to the necessity, objects, usefulness, &c., 
of trade-unions, were voted as unnecessary, inasmuch as 
all delegates were supposed to understand these; all 
purely political questions were in future to be avoided ; 
persons were not to be admitted as delegates from any 
organised bodies except trade societies and trades’ 
councils. The reading of papers was to a great extent 
discouraged, and those to be read were to be first 
submitted to the ‘Standing Orders Committee, which is 
a business committee, elected on the first day of each 
congress, for the purpose of arranging the details of 
business for each succeeding day; it is their duty to 
settle all congress accounts, revise all resolutions, prepare 
all documents, and, more recently, to supervise the pub- 
lication of the reports of the proceedings of each con- 
gtess. A Parliamentary Committee of ten was elected 
to conduct the business during the ensuing year, for 
which office there was great competition among the 
members. 

One of the most noteworthy incidents in connection 
with this congress was the hearty reception given to the 
delegates by local personages high and low in social 
position. On the first day of the congress they were 
entertained at a magnificent banquet in the Town Hall, 
presided over by the Mayor, supported by Mr. Samuel 
Morley, M.P., Mr. A. J. Mundella, M.P., and by several 
of the local celebrities. In addition to this there were 
early breakfasts, more dinners, and evening  sotrecs. 
During the entire week every kindness was shown by 
the people of Nottingham to those who had thus visited 
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their ancient town. There was one little matter, much 
commented on at the time, which for a moment seemed 
to jar on the harmony of the proceedings, although more 
was made of it than it deserved. It was this: the 
Mayor, in his anxiety to please his guests, when pro- 
posing the health of the Queen and the Royal Family, 
did so almost apologetically, as though there was an 
impression on his mind that the general body of the 
delegates were republican in politics, and averse to 
monarchy; he, consequently, said somewhat more than 
is usual in proposing the toast ; upon which one of the 
delegates, inexperienced and new to such matters, and 
not very discreet, cried out ‘ Flunkeyism!’ much to the 
annoyance of the Mayor and others who were present. 
But the effect on the great majority of the delegates was 
electrical, for they resented the expression and rose to 
their feet, and almost with one voice shouted ‘The 
Queen! the Queen!’ and drank to the toast most 
enthusiastically. Out of the entire number assembled 
there were only about half-a-dozen who did not so 
respond, It is necessary to mention this, as from the 
meagreness of the newspaper reports an impression 
elsewhere prevailed that there was a kind of general 
sympathy with the ardent and precocious republican 
in his untimely and unseemly political fanaticism, 
whereas, in fact, the interruption was universally con- 
demned. 

§ 32. The fifth congress assembled in Leeds on 
Monday, January 13, 1873, the meeting-place being the 
new Assembly Rooms. The number of delegates present 
was 131; the number of societies represented, 140 ; the 
total members represented being, as stated in the pub- 
lished list, 739,074, in addition to which thirty-two 
societies of Dublin made no return as to numbers, but 
it was computed that there were not less than 750,000 
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represented at this gathering, after making allowance 
for duplicate returns. The report of the Parliamentary 
Committee was an elaborate one, it occupied twelve 
closely printed large octavo pages, and embraced 
separate and distinct reports on the following subjects : 
(1) The Mines Regulation Act, 1872; (2) The Arbi- 
tration Act, 1872 ; (3) The Factories’ Nine Hours Bill ; 
(4) The Master and Servants Wages Bill; (5) Work- 
men and Servants’ Compensation for Injuries Bill; (6) 
The Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1871; (7) Prose- 
cutions under the last-named Act, and other general 
subjects. The work of the committee during the year 
1872 had been heavy ; they watched closely every clause 
of the Mines Regulation Act during its progress through 
Parliament, they prepared and assisted to steer through 
both Houses the Arbitration Act; several other Bills 
were carefully scrutinised, and in addition thereto 
evidence was given before the Select Committees on 
others which were before the House of Commons. At 
this congress the Parliamentary Committee suggested 
the programme for the ensuing session at the end of 
their report; it was here also that the first copies of 
Mr. Plimsoll’s book entitled ‘Our Seamen’ were dis- 
tributed, and they created a profound sensation among 
the delegates, and led to the embodiment of Mr. 
Plimsoll’s views in the programme of the work of the 
Parliamentary Committee. During the sittings of the 
congress he entertained the delegates at dinner, so as 
not to interfere with their usual labours, and here it was 
that he bespoke their sympathy and active co-operation 
in his humane work. The result has proved that his 
appeal was not in vain. 

The total income for the year was 287/. 8s. 1d., or, 
including the balance of 8/. 8s. 5d. from the preceding 
congress, 295/. 16s. 6d.; the total expenditure was 
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200/, 12s. 10d., leaving a balance for the next year of 
95/. 3s. 8d.; this was the first year that any payment was 
made to the Parliamentary secretary for services ren- 
dered; the salary, office rent, and expenses combined 
being 1132. 17s. 

The Parliamentary Committee, in accordance with 
their instructions, had prepared a series of standing 
orders for the government of future congresses; proof 
copies having been sent to each of the delegates who 
had attended the preceding congress, they were now sub- 
mitted for discussion and adoption. They consisted of 
thirty propositions in the form of rules; these were 
debated seriatim by the congress; a few amendments 
were made; the number was reduced to twenty-six, 
and carried ; from that time to the present, with slight 
modifications, those rules, or standing orders, have 
formed the constitution of these annual assemblies, and 
have governed its sittings. 

The subjects considered at the Leeds Coma were 
—the legislative measures of the preceding session as 
detailed in the report ; ‘future legislation, consisting of 
those bills which had not passed the legislature, and 
sundry questions similar to those discussed at Notting- 
ham. The only new subjects introduced were: the em- 
ployment of soldiers in industrial trades, especially during 
labour disputes ; the disputes in the iron and coal trades 
in South Wales ; and the sentence passed by Mr. Justice 
Brett on the gas-stokers. 

The delegates’ fees, at Ios. each, amounted to 661; 
the cost of the congress was 46/. 16s. 6d., leaving a 
balance of r0/. 3s, 6d. The total balance remaining 
in the hands of the treasurer, including the amount from 
the Parliamentary Committee of 952, 3s. 8d., and 5, gs. 2d. 
local contribution, with which to commence the ensuing 
year, was 119/, 185. 4d. 
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On this occasion the congress printed an authorised 
report of its own proceedings, but as it only gave the 
actual resolutions, and results of the debates, it was 
considered too meagre as a permanent record of its 
doings, and a more extended report was suggested for 
the future. The contest for a seat on the Parliamentary 
Committee was keener than ever. Twenty-one candi- 
dates went to the poll, the nine highest being elected. 
Five towns competed for the honour of being the next 
meeting place of these labour parliaments. 

§ 33. Sheffield was selected as the town in A 
the next congress should assemble ; it met on Monday, 
January 12, 1874, in the Temperance Hall. The 
number of delegates present was 169; societies repre- 
sented, 153; total members represented according to 
the details in the printed list, 1,191,922 ; besides these 
there were twenty-seven societies whose numbers were 
not returned, the total estimated number was given as 
about 1,250,000. 

The report of the Parliamentary Committee, which 
occupied eleven large octavo pages, embraced a series 
of separate reports on (1) The Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1871; (2) The Master and Servants Act, 
1867; (3) The Conspiracy Laws; (4) The Trades 
Union Act, 1871; (5) The Juries Bill ; (6) Compensation 
for Injuries Bill; (7) Payment of Wages Bill; (8) 
Factories’ Nine Hours Bill; (9) Summary Jurisdiction 
of Magistrates ; (10) The Federation of Employers, and 
several other matters, including the publication of a 
series of pamphlets, entitled ‘Tracts for Trade-Unionists,’ 
full details being given of the committee’s work on 
each and every subject. At the end of the report, the 
following programme for the ensuing session (1874) was 
given :— 

‘(1) Repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
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(2) Alteration of the Master and Servants Act, so that 
breach of contract shall not be a criminal offence. 
(3) Alteration of the Law of Conspiracy in accordance 
with the Bill introduced last session by the present 
Solicitor-General. (4) Reconstruction of the Small 
Penalties Act, on the principle that imprisonment should 
only be used asa method of enforcing payment after 
failure of all other means, and asa last resort. (5) Con- 
sideration by Parliament of the important constitutional 
question of what limit should be placed upon the sum- 
mary jurisdiction of magistrates, which deprives citizens 
of the right of trial by jury. (6) Inquiry by a Royal 
Commission as to the state of the laws and procedure 
relating to summary jurisdiction ;\ as to the way in which 
the law has been administered by qualified and un- 
qualified magistrates ; and also as to the mode of their 
appointment and removal. (7) Reduction in the quali- 
fication of jurymen, to admit workmen to discharge the 
civic duties of jurymen. (8) Alteration of the law, so 
that workmen, or their families, may be able to sue 
employers in the event of injury or death from accidents 
due to negligence. (9) A Factory Nine Hours Bill for 
women and children. (10) An Act to prevent truck, 
by making compulsory weekly payments to workmen 
in the current coin of the realm.. (11) An Act for 
the better protection of seamen’s lives, by preventing 
the sending of ill-found and unseaworthy vessels to 
sea.’ 

The income for the past year was 438/ os. 2d, 
balance from last congress, 119/. 18s. 4d., total, 
5574. 18s. 6d. Expenditure, 3932 19s. 4d, carrying 
forward a balance of 163/ 19s. 2a. The salaries and 
office rent for the year was 1177. 

The chief subjects of debate in the congress related 
to the several points mentioned in the report; the only 
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new topics introduced, in addition to those previously 
named, were the federation of trade-unions, the hours of 
labour of shop-assistants, postal employés and their 
grievances, and the protection of the lives of merchant 
seamen. A proposal was also made to give a more 
definite constitution to the annual gatherings, especially 
with a view to amend the mode of representation ; after 
some discussion the matter was referred to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, who were instructed to consider it, 
and bring up a report at the next congress. The number 
of candidates for a seat on the committee was twenty- 
two; eleven were elected. This is now the statutory 
number. Five towns again competed for the honour of 
being the next meeting place. The income of this 
congress was 84/, I0s.; expenditure, 36/7 13s. 3d, 
leaving a balance of 47/ 16s. gd., or a total balance for 
the next year of 2114 15s. 11d. 

§ 34. Liverpool being selected as the next meeting 
place, the congress assembled in the Concert Hall, Lord 
Nelson Street, on Monday, January 18, 1875. The 
number of delegates present was 151, societies repre- 
sented, 107, total members represented, 818,032: a 
falling off in point of members and delegates from the 
last, but duplicate returns were avoided to a greater 
extent than formerly. The income from fees was 75/, 
expenditure, 66/. 13s. 4@., balance, 8/ 16s. 8d. The 
report of the Parliamentary Committee occupied thirteen 
closely printed large octavo pages; eighteen separate 
and distinct subjects were reported on in detail, most 
of which are enumerated in previous reports. The only 
new questions were: the Royal Commission on the 
Labour Laws; a report with regard to the labour candi- 
dates, who contested constituencies, and went to the poll 
at the general election in February, 1874 ; the future con- 
stitution of congress; the federation of trade-unions, and 
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technical education. The proposed new constitution was 
rejected, and referred back to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, and the question of federation fell completely 
through. The candidates for the committee were nine- 
teen, eleven being elected ; three towns were nominated 
as the place for the next meeting, a large majority voted 
in favour of the Scottish town; and the time of meeting 
was altered from January to October. The income of 
the Parliamentary Committee for the preceding year was 
3782. os. 5a., balance last year, 2114 15s. 11d., total, 
5804 16s. 4d. Expenditure, 4637. 4s. 5d., balance, 
126/, 11s. 11d. .The salaries and office rent for 1874-5 
was 132/, 10s. The programme for the session of 
1875 consisted of twelve distinct subjects, being mostly 
a repetition of those adopted at Sheffield, with the 
addition of certain proposed amendments in the Trade 
Union Act, 1871. A new feature in connection with 
these gatherings was introduced by the Liverpool trades, 
they subscribed among themselves and gave a grand 
banquet to the delegates, as a welcome to the town. 
One event which occurred at this congress gave rise to 
much comment, namely, the expulsion of one of the 
delegates for uttering ‘foul and unwarrantable charges,’ 
to use the words of the resolution which expelled him, 
against some person, or persons, unknown. No one 
’ was named in congress by the gratuitous slanderer ; it 
was a kind of general charge of political dishonesty, 
some portions of which might stick to somebody, or 
anybody, according to circumstances. After the vote 
of expulsion, an apology was tendered and accepted, the 
writer stating that he ‘deemed it his duty to withdraw 
at once the charges he had made, and to frankly express 
his regret for having made them.’ 

§ 35. Glasgow was the scene of the next congress; the 
time having been altered from January to October, the 
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meeting took place on Monday, October 11, 1875, in 
the new Assembly Rooms. The delegates present were 
139, representing 109 societies, with a constituency of 
539,823 members. The report of the Parliamentary 
Committee occupied sixteen pages ; it embraced twenty 
distinct subjects, each of them treated more or less sepa- 
rately ; the only new subjects in the report were the Patent 
Laws, and the Merchant Shipping Bills. The chief 
feature in the report was the record of the great triumph 
of the committee in getting the Labour Laws passed; in 
one sentence the report says: ‘With regard to these 
new laws, the committee recognise their great value and 
importance ; workmen are no longer under an excep- 
tional criminal code; the work of emancipation is full 
and complete. In commenting upon this, ‘the work- 
men’s victory, as Mr. Henry Crompton aptly expressed 
it, the committee, in their report, fully recognised the 
conduct of the Government, and of the House of 
Commons, in their mode of dealing with those laws ; 
and they especially remarked upon the altered tone of 
the speeches delivered in Parliament; to quote their own 
words—‘not one word was said, on either side, which 
could hurt the susceptibilities of the most sensitive 
workman.’ This was all the more appreciated because 
of the frequent attacks which had formerly been made 
in reference to the demands which were now conceded 
in full, and with an unanimity which was as unexpected 
as it was gratifying to those who had been for years 
engaged in trying to get such laws passed. As a 
supplement to their report, the Parliamentary Committee 
presented a carefully prepared ‘Digest of the New 
Labour Laws,’ by Mr. Henry Crompton, so that each 
delegate should be made fully acquainted with their 
nature and bearings, and be able to understand the 
importance of the concessions made to the workmen, 
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by the clauses which the Acts themselves contained, and 
also by what was absolutely omitted. 

The committee’s report having been unanimously 
adopted, a vote of thanks was proposed to the Home 
Secretary, for the way in which he had dealt with the 
several matters, so often before the previous congresses, in 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, and the 
Employers and Workmen Act, and for having steered 
them safely through Parliament. Some little excitement 
was’ caused by a direct negative being proposed as an 
amendment to the resolution; this led to an animated 
discussion ; but the little ‘scene’ only served to give 
greater prominence to the question, and resulted in a 
heartier vote when the decision was taken. The only 
reason for the opposition seemed to be that Liberals, 
and, least of all, Radicals, must not thank the Conserva- 
tives for doing a great and good work, simply because 
they are ‘ Tories.’ It will be a bad day for England if 
ever party politicians should display this rabid spirit ; 
happily, sound sense and good feeling prevailed, and 
‘the motion was carried, with only three or four dissen- 
tients, amid great applause.’ 

The income of the Parliamentary Committee, as 
given in the report, was 420/ 8s., together with the 
balance from last congress of 126/. IIs. 11d. total, 
5467. 19s. I1d.; expenditure, 545/. 11s. 4d., balance, 
1/. 8s, 7d.; the salary of the secretary, rent and expenses 
of office included, amounted to 972 10s. In the 
Parliamentary programme for the year 1876, no new 
questions were suggested, but discussions arose in the 
congress on the ‘sweating system’ in the tailoring trade ; 
the organisation of women’s labour; the Admiralty 
circular with reference to the slave trade; the long 
hours of railway servants ; over-sizing of cotton yarn ; 
boiler explosions ; the Indian tariff; the bakers and 
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the smoke nuisance ; and the County Franchise. ‘The 
proposed new constitution for future congresses, drawn 
up by the Parliamentary Committee, was once more 
submitted, and again, by a large majority, ‘deferred till 
the meeting next year’; meanwhile, the subject was to 
be brought before the respective societies represented 
at the congress. Some few amendments were, however, 
made in the ‘standing orders, but they merely had 
reference to details, except one, by which the date of 
the meetings of congress was altered from October to 
September, and another, by which, for the future, the 
secretary was to be elected by the congress instead 
of by the Parliamentary Committee, as previously. 
For this office there were two candidates, the former 
secretary having resigned, and declined re-election ; the 
member elected obtained 74 votes to the other’s 27. 
~ Eighteen were nominated for the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, the ten highest were declared elected, the 
secretary being elected by a previous vote. Three 
towns only competed for the next meeting place, New- 
castle being selected. The income from delegates’ fees 
was 69/. I0s., together with Ios. 6d. paid after the 
accounts were made up, and balance from the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of 1/ 8s. 7d, total 712. gs. Id. ; the 
expenditure was 672. 5s. 8d., leaving a balance of 4/. 35. 5d. 
The Glasgow trades, following the example of Liverpool, 
entertained the delegates at a banquet, each trade con- 
tributing its quota of the expenses. 

§ 36. The next congress met in the Mechanics’ 
Institute, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on Monday, September 
18, 1876. The number of delegates present was 140, 
societies represented 113, total members represented 
557,488. The report of the Parliamentary Committee, 
which extended to eighteen pages, dealt with twelve 
different subjects, one being the new Trade Union Act 
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(1871), Amendment Act (1876), by which every one of 
the suggested amendments by the several congresses 
wete enacted, and some new clauses were carried, all 
of which were favourable to the unions. One of the 
most important of these was the new definition clause, 
which extended the provisions of this and the former 
Act of 1871 to those unions which, having no purposes 
in their rules in restraint of trade, are on the borderland 
of the trade union and the friendly society respec- 
tively. The new subjects included the extension of the 
provisions of the Employers and Workmen Act, with 
regard to breach of contract, to ‘Merchant Seamen 
whilst they are in British waters’; the report of the 
Factory and Workshop Commissioners ; co-operation ; 
and the sixth rule of the Lord Chancellor for carry- 
ing out the Employers and Workmen Act, 1875, with 
reference to a set-off or counter-claim by a defendant ~ 
without previous notice to the plaintiff. No further 
additions or suggestions were made to the programme 
of Parliamentary work for the ensuing session. 

The income of the committee for the past year 
amounted to 576/. 19s. I1d.; balance from the last 
congress, 4/. 3s. 5d., total, 5817. 3s.4d. The expenditure 
for the year was 535/ 8s. 64d, leaving a balance of 
452. 14s. 93a. The secretary’s salary amounted to 
100/, 16s.; rent and office expenses, for the first time 
a separate item, 38/ 3s. 4d. At the end of their report 
a paper was appended on the ‘ Codification of the Law,’ 
prepared by Mr. Henry Crompton, which, by a vote of 
the congress, was made one of the future questions to be 
dealt with by the Parliamentary Committee. The first 
subject discussed after the adoption of the report, was 
the ‘proposed new constitution,’ which, after a rather | 
lengthy debate, was rejected, the delegates generally 
not being at all favourable to ‘paper constitutions,’ or 
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to that definite form of popular representation commonly 
known as equal electoral districts, or an equal distribu- 
tion of political power in proportion to numbers: an 
evidence that political theories are not always welcome 
when applied near at home. The maxim of the Earl 
of Chatham was that ‘taxation without representation 
is tyranny ;’ it is equally evident that representation 
without adequate taxation is indefensible; but those 
who clamour for the former do not always see the justice 
of the application of the latter, although the one is as 
equitable as the other. A motion also was made in 
favour of the confederation of the trades, but it was 
rejected by a large majority. Other resolutions were 
carried in favour of the extension of the county fran- 
chise; the removal of the property qualification of town 
councillors ; and co-operation; and one condemning ‘ the 
employment of soldiers in harvesting as an interference 
with agricultural labourers, unless it could be shown that 
these were insufficient to secure the ingathering of the 
harvest.’ The most important resolution of all was the 
one empowering the committee to take such action as 
they might deem necessary for bringing forward, in a 
tangible form, the question of a codification of the 
criminal law, and the preparation of a penal code similar 
to the Code Napoléon. 

The income from delegates’ fees was 7o/.; the 
expenditure was 76/. 175. 8d., thus exceeding the income 
by 6/4. 17s. 8d.; this, deducted from the balance of the 
Parliamentary Committee of 457 145. 94d, left a balance 
in hand of 382 17s. 14d. with which to commence the 
ensuing year. In the matter of the elections the 
secretary was unanimously reappointed ; twenty-one 
were nominated for the committee, ten being elected ; 
three towns competed for the honour of being the next 
meeting place, Leicester being selected by a large 
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majority. The delegates were again handsomely -en- 
tertained at a banquet by the local trades, the chief 
feature of which was the presentation of an address and 
a purse to the late secretary of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, in recognition of his past services, from March 
1871 to September 1876, in securing the passing of the 
Labour Laws and other matters. 

§ 37. The tenth congress met in the Temperance 
Hall, Leicester, on Monday, September 17, 1877, the 
number of delegates present being 141, societies repre- 
sented I12, representing an aggregate of 691,089 
members. The report of the Parliamentary Committee 
was a lengthy one, extending to thirty-six pages; it 
dealt with twenty-two different subjects, some of which 
were given in detail. The new questions introduced were 
the Justices’ Clerks Act, 1877; the Criminal Code; 
Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt; Danish Trade- 
unions, and Thrift. Appended to the report, the division 
lists on the Summary Jurisdiction Bill were given as a 
kind of caution to those who voted against Mr. 
Hopwood’s Bill not to do so again. Important action 
had been taken during the year with regard to the 
codification of the law, Sir James Fitz-James Stephen 
having been invited to give a lecture on the subject, which 
was afterwards published. Mr. Herschell, M.P., also gave 
notice of the following motion, ‘ That it is desirable that 
the Criminal Laws should be codified’; but as he was 
unable to secure a night for the debate in the House of 
Commons, it was postponed until 1878. 

The income for the year was 5587. 1s. 9d, balance 
from last congress, 38/175. 14d, total, 596/. 18s. 104d. 
Expenditure, 5552. 19s. 2d@., balance, 40/. 19s. 84d. ; the 
salary of the secretary being 109/. 4s., to which was 
added a grant of 20/. 16s. in payment for the extra work 
during the year; total, 130/. 
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After the adoption of the report the first question 
- for debate was the subject of compensation to workmen 
for injuries sustained while following their employment. 
It was agreed to urge this with renewed vigour during 
the next session. The Factory and Workshops’ Acts 
Consolidation Bill was fully approved, and an appeal 
made for additional inspectors on the ground that there 
were in the United Kingdom 39,000 factories, and 
89,000 workshops, and only 49 inspectors for the whole 
of this vast work. The female delegates present objected 
to any further extension of the factory and workshops’ 
legislation as being injurious to women, but their views 
found very little support in the Congress. The new 
matters introduced for discussion were few, and the sub- 
jects that were new did not commend themselves to 
the majority of those present ; the only exception to this 
was a resolution in favour of the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt. The only notable event of the week 
was the appearance of Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P., whose 
addresses on ‘Work and Wages in 1877, and on 
‘Labour at Home and Abroad,’ created a good deal of 
discussion, and gave an important character to the 
sittings of the Congress. There were twenty-one candi- 
dates for seats on the Parliamentary Committee ; of those 
elected four were new members. Five towns competed 
for the honour of being the meeting place of the next 
Congress, Bristol being selected by a majority of seven- 
teen over the next highest, Edinburgh. The income of 
the Congress from delegates’ fees was 70/. Ios., the 
expenditure was 52/. 16s., leaving a balance of 17/. 14s. 
A noticeable fact in regard to the Leicester Congress 
was the altered tone of the press in its comments on 
these annual gatherings of labour representatives. This 
is a healthy sign of the times; it is a recognition won 
by years of earnest work, temperate advocacy, and 
GG 
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prudent management. In proportion as the press of 
the country is moderate, when dealing with labour 
questions and workmen’s movements, so will its in- 
fluence with the working class increase, and its adverse 
comments on matters of policy be listened to and 
respected. 

§ 38. Having given in detail the history and chief 
work of the several Congresses, it may be useful to give 
the leading features and characteristics, together with a 
summary of the representation, income, and expenditure, 
The sittings of each Congress last six days; they com- 
mence at 9 A.M. and close at 5 P.M. One evening during 
each Congress is devoted to a great public meeting in 
the largest hall in the town, for the purpose of explain- 
ing and defending the principles of trades’-unionism, the 
speakers at which are the picked men of the Congress. 
The president is elected by the delegates on the first 
day ; in each case he is selected from the town in which 
the Congress is held; on the morning of the second day 
he gives his opening address. Notwithstanding this 
limited mode of selection, the addresses generally have 
been marked by great ability, moderation, and good 
sense; they have been fair samples of close reasoning 
and direct speaking not unworthy of the occasion or of 
the assembly to whom they were delivered. The 
debates have been usually good, sound policy and 
order have at all times predominated. Sometimes the 
speakers have not shown that full knowledge of history, 
or of contemporary events, which the subject required, 
but this is not peculiar to Trade-Union Congresses ; on 
the whole, both the conduct of the delegates and the 
tone of their speeches will favourably compare with 
that of any similar assemblies gathered together in the 
autumn of each year. The expenses have always 
been exceedingly moderate; these are paid by the 
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delegates’ fees; no extraneous aid has ever been ac- 
cepted, although frequently proffered ; the income of 
‘the Parliamentary Committee has been derived solely 
from voluntary contributions, given by the several 
bodies represented, all outside help having been refused. 
The reporting, as a rule, has been fairly good, but some- 
times small disagreements and little ‘scenes’ have been 
unduly magnified to satisfy a craving appetite for sen- 
sationalism. Since 1872 a semi-authorised report has 
been published annually, the committee taking a certain 
number for gratuitous circulation, and the several bodies 
represented purchasing a supply for their own members. 
Each and every delegate is purely representative, they 
must be elected by a Trade Society, or a Trades’ 
Council, the body which sends them paying all expenses. 
The towns in which these Congresses have been held 
have manifested great interest in them, and some have 
accorded to the delegates a special welcome. The 
sittings are always open to the press and the public, 
everything being done with a view to secure the greatest 
possible publicity. 

§ 39. The history of these Congresses comprises ten 
sessions of Parliament ; when they commenced trade- 
unions were in adversity, for it was immediately after 
the Royal Commission of Inquiry into their organisa- 
tion and rules, and the discovery of the Sheffield 
outrages. The earlier Congresses were meagrely attended, 
and the members represented were comparatively small 
innumber. Trade-unions were at this time illegal bodies; 
their funds were absolutely unprotected and at the mercy 
of unscrupulous men, the law refusing to punish those 
who embezzled or misappropriated them ; the members 
of these unions were subject to special penal laws affecting 
labour, a remnant of the old combination laws which 


were repealed in 1824, but some portions of which were 
GG2 
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re-enacted in 1825 ; in effect, the law, as it stood in 1868, 
branded trade-unions as contrary to public policy, 
which amounted to a sentence of outlawry, and denied © 
them all protection to their corporate property. These 
are the words of Mr. F. D. Longe, and they were 
endorsed by all the eminent lawyers of that time. 
Under the Master and Servants Act, 1867, a breach of 
contract by workmen was still a criminal offence, al- 
though the severity of its provisions was less stringent, 
and the punishment inflicted considerably modified to 
what it was before the passing of that Act. But even 
this was temporary, for it was only continued from year 
to year by the Expiring Laws Continuance Acts. Worse 
than all this, however, was the perpetual application of 
the conspiracy laws to labour disputes, by means of 
which workmen were subjected to a more lengthened 
term of imprisonment than the statute law permitted, 
thereby increasing the severity of the already unjust 
statutory law against combinations of workmen. The 
first success was achieved by the Trades-Union Act, 
1871, but by the enactment of the Criminal Law Amend-. 
ment Act some of the previous provisions were made 
even more stringent than before. From that time to 
the present, however, the record of the labours of the 
Parliamentary Committee, as representing the Trades 
Union Congresses, is one continual advance and tri- 
umph; the whole of the criminal laws affecting labour 
and combination have been repealed, breaches of contract 
of service are no longer criminal offences, but civil as in 
all other cases ; conspiracy is totally abolished in labour 
disputes ; the Trade-Union Act has been amended in 
every particular in accordance with the most advanced 
proposals made by the Parliamentary Committee ; by 
the Hosiery Manufacture (Wages) Act the unjust stop- 
pages of wages in the hosiery trades have been abolished ; 
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the Mines Regulation Acts have given protection to the 
mining population ; truck has been practically abolished 
as the result of the Royal Commission, although not by 
statute ; the Factories (Health of Women) Nine Hours 
Act has still further extended the benefits of factory 
legislation ; the Merchant Shipping Acts, although not 
quite all that Mr. Plimsoll demanded, have thrown the 
protection of law around British seamen; the Friendly 
Societies Acts have been consolidated and amended, 
and, what is more, one of the oldest, ablest, and best 
friends of the workmen has been appointed the Registrar- 
General of these societies, and has practically to ad- 
minister those Acts and the Trades-Union Acts, so that 
the members need not fear but that they will at all 
times be treated justly and even generously. 

§ 40. Other and very important victories are in store 
for the workmen if they act judiciously and prudently, 
and some of them are not far distant. The consolidation 
and amendment of the Factory and Workshop Acts may 
be looked upon as practically safe in the improved form 
introduced by the Government in the present session 
(1878) ; a great advance has also been made towards a 
Compensation Act notwithstanding the adverse report of 
the majority of the select committee ; the reform of the 
jury laws and the summary jurisdiction of magistrates 
has been advanced a stage; and, perhaps the greatest 
of all, an immense stride has been made towards a codi- 
fication of the Criminal Law by the lecture recently given 
by Sir James Fitz-James Stephen and the publication 
of his Digest of the Criminal Law, and, what is still 
more important, by the promised measure of the 
Government, which, it is hoped, will soon see the light. 
Labours such as these deserve the recognition of the 
general public and their thanks, for the benefits which 
will accrue to the nation from the efforts of these orga- 
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nised bodies will be of equal advantage to every class in 
the community. 

The table given in the Appendix will show at a 
glance the dates, towns, representation, income and 
expenditure of the several Congresses, and also the 
income and itemised expenditure of the Parliamentary 
Committee from 1868 to 1877. 
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CHAPTERS 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN TRADE 
DISPUTES. 


I.—Courts of Conciliation. 


§ 1. THE value of conciliation as applied to trade 
disputes is almost beyond debate except in so far as it 
appertains to the method, and to the constitution of 
the court. Under the present conditions of the ‘ labour 
market,’ and the circumstances attending the employment 
of large numbers of workmen by a single employer or firm, 
conciliation is a duty which both parties owe to each other 
and tothe State which accords them its protection. It is 
obviously to their own interest and to the advantage of 
the public that all differences and difficulties affecting 
labour should be settled in an amicable manner ; instead 
of which the disputants are found standing arms akimbo, 
ready for a fight. There must always be two parties to 
a quarrel, and each thinks himself right. They com- 
mence by showing a bold front, defiance is the next step, 
then follows an open rupture. In disputes of this kind 
there are certain obstacles which have to be overcome ; 
but they are often fanciful, sometimes insignificant, 
always exaggerated, on both sides. The chief are: 
(1) The refusal of the masters to recognise the officers 

-of the union, and meet them as the agents of the men, 
As well may the men object to meet the foreman, over- 
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looker, or the secretary of a masters’ association. 
(2.) The masters seem to regard sitting at the same 
table and talking over the rate of wages, hours of 
labour, and other matters, as being beneath their 
dignity, and as conceding too much. This, after all, is 
a mistaken policy, quite unworthy of the majority of 
employers, who are usually sensible, well-informed, and 
tolerably well-educated men. (3.) The workmen are 
equally to blame, for they quite as frequently refuse to 
make the slightest advance towards a conciliatory course. 
They will look askance at every effort to interpose, 
however well intended, and the mediation would be 
resented were it not for the better knowledge of the 
leaders. And yet the men will look at the daily papers 
in the hope of seeing the smallest concession by the 
masters, and will almost pray for an indication of giving 
way ; but they as resolutely refuse to take the first step, 
and will not offer the least facility for any mutual 
arrangement. This is very silly and stupid ; it originates 
in a prejudice against compromise, which, after all, is 
the basis of every settlement. 

§ 2. The attitude assumed by the disputants closely 
resembles, and is quite as absurd as, that of two boys 
quarrelling and threatening each other, both of whom 
are unwilling to give in, and are yet afraid to strike the 
first blow—each hoping that the other will yield, and 
thereby avoid the necessity for a contest. There is on 
either side a false pride and foolish obstinacy. Neither 
party will like to be told so, nor would they admit its 
truth, nevertheless these disputes are in reality the result 
of a headstrong policy arising from a want of knowledge 
and common courtesy in matters concerning both, and 
in which they have an equal interest. Such blunders 
will, it is hoped, gradually disappear by the spread of: 
education and the growth of a better feeling between 
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employers and employed. This is the true remedy. By 
this alone can the hostility which now exists be eradi- 
cated. The whole question lies in a nutshell—Is brute 
force better than reason? If it be, then a costermonger 
may be a greater personage than a philosopher, and 
Tom Sayers might have been considered superior to 
John Stuart Mill! If any man were ignorant enough 
to believe this, it would require considerable hardihood 
on his part to propound it in public, and still more so 
to defend his theory. To such an absurdity can some 
labour disputes be reduced. The measure of folly to 
be allotted to either party must depend on his or their 
conduct under the particular circumstances. 

§ 3. Workmen and employers stand, in their relation- 
ship to each other, in a very different position to the mere 
sellers and buyers of commodities. These will bargain 
and barter, and try to arrange their little differences 
without anger, or the assumption of any undue supe- 
riority on either side. A modification here and a con- 
cession there will often reconcile the apparent diversity 
of views and seeming antagonism of interests. So it 
might be frequently in labour disputes if the whole of 
the facts were carefully considered. Much of the misery 
caused by strikes and lock-outs could be avoided by a 
little moderation and concession at the outset; and 
society has a right to demand that these kinds of civil 
social warfare shall be prevented whenever possible. 
The public may not at all times be in a position to 
decide between the contending parties; but it has the 
power to deprecate an appeal to those material forces 
which may endanger its peace and bring ruin on those 
who are in no way responsible for the struggle. A 
simple dispute between the buyer and seller of ordinary 
wares has little interest for the general public. If any 
such occur there are easy modes of settlement; and 
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even if litigation should be finally resorted to, the law 
has the means of deciding the several issues raised. In 
labour contests this is often not possible. Some other 
method has therefore to be found ; and the most natural 
way, especially in their earlier stages, is by conciliation. 
The lesson to be impressed on the minds of employers 
and employed is, that it is their bounden duty to con- 
sider courteously and fairly each other’s claims, and to 
try to effect a compromise which will avert an open 
rupture. Instead of this,a dispute generally assumes 
the character of a contention between a rapacious 
creditor on the one hand and a needy debtor on the 
other. The former dictates his conditions, the latter 
tries to evade them, until he is reduced to sue for terms. ° 
This aspect, if it comes at all, can only arise after the 
contest has passed its first stage, and hostilities have 
actually begun. It is, however, far better to avoid such 
an issue. 

§ 4. The earlier legislative attempts to establish courts 
of conciliation in this country were promoted by the re- 
presentatives of the workmen, under the auspices of the 
National Association of United Trades. Mr. Mackinnon 
took charge of the Bill, and steered it safely through 
Parliament. Lord St. Leonards subsequently tried to 
give them a more popular form and invest them with 
more direct legal powers. In this he was assisted by 
some of the trade-union leaders of the metropolis. 
Hitherto they have been, if not altogether fruitless, at 
least totally inadequate for the purposes for which they 
were designed. The fault lies, not in the measures or 
the system, but in those who disregard the objects 
which their promoters have in view, and the provisions 
made for their attainment. Voluntary they must ever be, 
except in so far as the pressure of public opinion may 
be made to operate in a sufficiently powerful manner 
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to morally enforce their adoption, and any decision 
which they may arrive at after due consideration of 
all the facts and their modifying circumstances. It is, 
however, next to impossible to establish permanently 
courts of conciliation and effect any real good by them, 
until the workmen’s representatives are fully recognised 
and even welcomed by the employers. They are the 
legitimate medium through whom to discuss the several 
matters in dispute,-and to try and effect a settlement. 
If they are sometimes wrong-headed, they are amenable 
to reason, and are open to a consideration of facts even 
when they tell against them ; and moreover they have 
generally the pluck to maintain their ground before 
those who empowered them to negotiate terms, even 
when those arranged are not equal to their expectations 
or opposed to their demands. 


Il.— Boards of Arbitration. 


§ 5. These require to be very different in their 
constitution and powers to courts of conciliation. They 
imply that a dispute has gone beyond its first stage, 
and that the several matters cannot be mutually 
arranged—that, in fact, there is a need for submitting 
all the circumstances of the case to the calmer consi- 
deration of cooler heads than those engaged in the 
contest. It can scarcely be said that the same moral 
obligations exist in reference to arbitration as those 
urged with regard to conciliation ; still the reasons that 
may be assigned in favour of the former course are no 
less weighty than those which apply to the latter. In 
both cases the object is the same—namely, to avoid, 
if possible, an industrial war, a conflict of elements 
which are disastrous to all concerned. It would 
- sometimes appear as though both parties took a 
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positive delight in trying to ruin each other. The 
masters gloat over the sufferings of the men, the small- 
ness of their pay, their empty exchequer, and the 
poverty and misery which is being endured ; the men 
exhibit equal joy in the prospect of seeing the masters 
in the Bankruptcy Court, their creditors impoverished, 
their social station compromised, and their families 
reduced from affluence to comparative poverty, or at 
least to a meaner position in society than that to which 
they have been accustomed. All this is very dreadful ; 
it betrays an utter disregard of social rights and 
duties, and an indifference to those moral and religious 
feelings which it is the boast of our civilisation have 
been developed by a higher culture and a nobler 
standard of life. Ample evidence is afforded by each 
new labour struggle that these fine sentiments are 
simply used for the purpose of pointing out the wicked- 
ness of those on the other side. 

§ 6. The province of conciliation is to remove the 
causes of discontent and prevent strife; arbitration comes 
in when dissension has taken place either through the 
failure of conciliation or because it was not adopted as 
a means of prevention. The constitution of the board 
appears to be one of the greatest difficulties, but, surely, 
this is not insuperable. If it be not possible to elect a 
Board of Arbitration in each town or district, armed 
with the necessary powers to be able to deal with all 
disputes in any particular trade, there is no substantial 
reason why a board should not be constituted to deal 
with the special questions as they arise, whose decision 
shall be accepted as final and binding so far as that 
individual case is concerned. This may be a clumsy and 
a tedious way, still it is less objectionable than resorting 
to strikes and lock-outs on every occasion, without even 
an attempt being made to avoid them, Undoubtedly 
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those are best able to deal with the merits of the case 
who are directly concerned, but an umpire or referee 
should be elected, free from the passions engendered by 
the strife, in whom all have confidence, to whose judg- 
ment the whole of the points must be referred, and whose 
decision must be accepted in good faith, and be carried 
out in all honesty. As a rule the fewer the represen- 
tatives on such a board the more likely is it to arrive at 
a just and sound conclusion. If it be true that in the 
multitude of councillors there is wisdom, it is also true 
that there is a danger of dissension, and the advantages 
of the former do not always counterbalance the disad- 
vantages of the latter. 

§ 7. When the election of a Board of Arbitration has 
been resolved upon, it is important that the workmen 
should select their ablest officers or leaders for the posi- 
tion of trust, and when appointed they must place the 
most implicit reliance on their honour and ability, and 
rely with absolute confidence on their judgment, tact, 
and honesty to do their best for their constituents. 
Employers seldom or never disagree with their repre- 
sentatives whatever the decision may be. The workmen 
often do. Hence arise those repudiations, after an 
award has been given, of which so much is sometimes 
made. But if the masters do not repudiate they fre- 
quently evade, which is equally dishonourable. It is 
worse than useless to go to a Board of Arbitration 
unless both parties agree to be bound by the award, and 
are prepared to act upon it in good faith. As a matter 
of honour this should always be done, however unsatis- 
factory the result may appear to be at the time, or un- 
welcome to those against whom the award has been 
given. If another tribunal existed to whom the case 
could be referred, as there is in judicial decisions, it 
would be altogether different, inasmuch as it could then 
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be carried to a higher court ; but as this is impossible, 
the terms and conditions fixed by the arbitrator should 
be accepted and acted upon until the period for which 
it is binding has expired. 

§ 8. Suspicion and prejudice are the two great 
obstacles to be overcome. These removed, many of the 
causes of disputes could be explained away, and the 
misunderstanding itself would be arranged and settled. 
Masters are not more to blame than the men for the 
non, or rather partial, success of arbitration. It is per- 
fectly true that the laws relating to both of these modes 
of dealing with labour disputes were promoted by the 
leaders and officers of trade-unions ; by their energy and 
perseverance they were carried through Parliament. 
The employers did little towards assisting to pass those 
measures. On the other hand, the men generally have 
done literally nothing in the way of putting them in 
operation, or even in encouraging their officers to take 
the necessary steps in order to do so. The suspicion of 
some men amounts almost to an aberration. Cases have 
occurred in which they have accused the arbitrator of 
having sold them. In one instance this was urged 
because, so it was alleged, he had gone to the house of 
one of the employers and had dined with him. This 
was not true, but if it had been he would not have been 
influenced by any such circumstance, or indeed by 
anything that might have been said at the dinner table, or 
over a cigar afterwards. True arbitration can never be - 
realised so long as this state of things continues. During 
the past few years there has been a growth of mutual 
confidence, prejudices and suspicions are gradually 
giving place to a higher and better appreciation of the 
conduct and motives of those engaged in labour 


struggles, and those who are attempting their peaceful 
solution. 
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§ 9. One great difficulty in the way of successful arbi- 
tration is the entire absence of any definite principles 
which will serve as a basis upon which awards may be 
founded. Certain temporary expedients are from time to 
time resorted to, and these are considered sufficient for 
the dispute then pending. Sometimes the decisions given 
have the effect of inaugurating a system by which the 
prices can be adjusted in such a manner as to prevent 
any serious misunderstanding for many years. This has 
been the case in the hosiery and lace trades. In the 
iron trades it worked tolerably well for a time, but several 
defections occurred. It is now being tried in the mining 
industries, but the experiment has hardly had a fair 
trial, and it is doubtful if it will be permanently success- 
ful. Still it was the best thing that could be done under 
the circumstances, and therefore commendable as a be- 
ginning even if it does not offer the best solution for the 
labour difficulty. The error seems to be in making 
wages dependent on the fluctuations of the market in- 
stead of prices being calculated on the basis of wages. 
Economic and commercial facts and reasons are alone 
considered in this case, whereas moral and social grounds 
ought to have their due weight and influence. Good 
and substantial reasons may be urged against suddenly 
raising the wages of the great body of the agricultural 
labourers from Qs. or 10s. to 20s. per week, but no earthly 
justification can be given for reducing them to the 
beggarly pittance of 10s. per week with a dole out of the 
rates in winter to make up for the starvation prices paid 
by the British farmer. The name of economic science 
has been used to bolster up all kinds of abominations, 
and never with greater effect than in the case of the 
agricultural labourer and the factory worker ; legislation 
has helped the latter, trade-unionism is working miracles 
for the former of these two classes. 
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§ 10. The employers and workmen in each trade are 
the best judges as to what should be the basis of compu- 
tation in particular cases, and also as to the principles 
which should regulate the standards of work and methods 
of working, according to the specialities of the case. 
Wages, and the hours of labour, are cardinal points, in- 
volving questions not of detail but of principle, upon 
which the contending parties may hold views diametri- 
cally opposed to each other, which, unless settled by 
arbitration, would inevitably lead to a strike on the one 
side or a lock-out on the other. Almost every other 
question can well be adjusted by conciliation, ora dispute 
might be averted by submitting it to arbitration. 

§ 11. That there is a tendency towards a better feel- 
ing, even when a strike has taken place, is evident from 
a'variety of circumstances. Some of the old bitterness 
is disappearing ; there is less acrimony and more good 
temper displayed than formerly. The following incident 
occurred very recently in Lancashire. A dispute had 
arisen with regard to wages, and a strike was the result. 
One of the leading manufacturers having to close his 
mill like the rest, called his workpeople together and, 
in words to this effect, said, ‘Well, we have a dispute 
about wages, but that is no reason why we should be 
bad friends. Let your first day be a holiday and I will 
bear the expense.’ Accordingly he paid their fares to a 
popular watering-place and gave each a certain amount 
for expenses. Others employed their female workers in 
cleaning the mills and such portions of the machinery 
as they could manage to undertake. Conduct like this 
will not be forgotten by the workpeople in their future 
dealings with the employers, it will soften the asperities 
which too frequently accompany labour disputes. 

§ 12. Mr. Henry Crompton, in his recent work entitled 
‘Industrial Conciliation, has discussed every phase of 
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this question so ably and so well that it is unnecessary 
to deal further with it here. The only other point to be 
urged is, that the masters will act wisely in not in- 
creasing the difficulty of applying these methods, as a 
means of possible prevention, whenever there is a chance 
of doing so. The blame is constantly thrown on the 
officials of the union if a strike takes place, whereas 
Mr. Crompton and others have given ample evidence in 
proof of the fact that they usually offer the strongest 
resistance, because they know, better than the rank and 
file of the union, the difficulties and dangers which 
attend such a step. They arealso in a position to judge 
as to the opportuneness or otherwise of the movement, 
for they are acquainted with the state of trade in the 
several districts, and know what are the available funds 
in hand, and can estimate the probabilities of success. 
This does not at all times appear, because when a strike 
is inevitable, or has actually commenced, they are 
always in the fore-front, even when, as it not frequently 
happens, they have opposed it, and would have averted 
it if they could. An officer in Her Majesty’s service 
may deprecate a war, he might even think it an unholy 
war, but his duty calls him to the battle-field, and he 
goes and fights for his queen and his country. So with 
the leaders of the unions, it is their duty to conduct the 
affairs of their society as best they can under the existing 
conditions, especially when a vote of the body has been 
taken and a certain course has been decided on. The 
majority rules and the minority submits, as in all well- 
regulated societies must be the case, or society itself 
would fall to pieces by reason of its weakness, caused by 
dissension, lack of discipline, and want of cohesiveness. 
Certainly there are numerous exceptions to the rule, as 
above described ; some of the officers, knowing that the 
blame will in any case fall on their shoulders, prefer to 
Pi 
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remain neutral and let matters take their course; they 
have not the moral courage to oppose the majority, and 
therefore they float with the stream, taking their share 
of the praise or censure according to the success or 
failure of the strike. Norcan this be wondered at when 
it is remembered that they have at all times to bear the 
abuse of the masters and of the press, and in addition 
thereto run the risk of being taunted with having a 
leaning towards the employers if they place themselves 
too much in opposition to their own members. This is 
no fanciful picture, but true withal, as every man de- 
sirous of ascertaining the facts may verify for himself. 
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CHAPTER exil. 


CO-OPERATION AND INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIPS. 


§ 1. Of late years a great number of persons have 
turned their attention to co-operation, and many have 
arrived at the conclusion that this is the real panacea 
for all the ills of industrial warfare, and that it will 
provide the means whereby the working classes will be 
able to work out their own redemption. A vast amount 
of good has been already accomplished by co-operation, 
and much more will doubtless be effected, but it must 
be self-evident that the whole of the commercial and 
trading classes will not be shouldered out of the way by 
any such combination, however rapid its strides may be, 
or powerful, by reason of its extent or its wealth. 
Moreover, there is another obstacle to its universal 
adoption, namely, that the working classes in the mass 
are not, and will not be prepared, for generations yet to 
come, to work out the problem and apply the principle. 
As Professor Fawcett once said, ‘Co-operation cannot 
succeed without calling forth many of the highest 
qualities of man’s intellectual and moral nature.’ These 
can only be developed gradually, and therefore co- 
operation in itself will be of slow growth, notwithstand- 
ing its great advance during the past thirty-five years. 
Hitherto it has chiefly been confined to distribution, but 


those who are the advocates of the movement strongly 
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urge the adoption of associative labour in production as 
well as distribution. 

§ 2. Mr. Holyoake, in his ‘ History of Co-operation,’ 
says: ‘Co-operation, in the social sense of the word, is 
a new power of industry, constituted by the equitable 
combination of the worker, capitalist, and consumer, 
and a new means of commercial morality, by which 
honesty is rendered reproductive. This is the poetical 
description of it; the sounder commercial view is stated 
as follows: ‘It is the concert of many for compassing 
advantages impossible to be reached by one, in order 
that the gain made may be fairly shared by all concerned 
in its attainment.’ In this truer sense co-operation is as 
yet in its infancy ; there are thousands of ways in which 
it might be applied with advantage, but it requires faith, 
trustfulness, honest labour, and the capacity to wait 
with patience for the results. In a great number of 
instances where it has been tried and become successful 
the higher aims have been abandoned, and these co- 
operative societies have changed into mere trading 
companies with little of their original features left, 
and absolutely nothing of a tangible character to 
distinguish them from other joint-stock companies 
except the name. The attempts to establish co-operative 
and associative labour on the principle of a division of 
profits amongst those who find the capital and those 
who work, may be considered under three heads :— 

§ 3. I. Co-operation as applied to distribution is the 
purchase of goods wholesale, or in bulk, by the employ- 
ment of the subscribed capital of the members ; these 
goods are then sold in small quantities to suit the 
purchaser ; in other words, they are retailed over the 
counter at such prices as will yield a profit on the 
capital invested, and at the same time give a pure and 
good article to the members at the cheapest rate con- 
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sistent with the safety of the concern, often very much 
cheaper than those charged at the ordinary retail estab- 
lishments. This was the principle upon which the 
earlier pioneers in the movement acted, and which was 
for a long time adopted by several of the co-operative 
stores. The plan of selling cheaper was after a time 
nearly abandoned, the prices charged being fixed at the 
same, or nearly similar, rates to those in other establish- 
ments, the profits realised being carried to the account 
of the purchaser to the end of the quarter, when a 
dividend was declared on the capital, and a bonus was 
given to the purchaser in proportion to his dealings at 
the store. The great inducement in this case was the 
excellence of the goods offered for sale, especially as 
the prices charged did not exceed those demanded 
at other shops for inferior articles. The bonus de- 
clared was often a considerable sum, considering the 
smallness of the orders from week to week by each in- 
dividual customer. But this motive did not act so 
powerfully at first as was expected, for many preferred 
a reduction on each article rather than to wait for the 
bonus three months hence. In process of time the 
element of capital began to preponderate, and the race 
for profits affected most of these societies precisely in 
the same way, and just as much, as it had previously 
operated upon those traders whom the co-operative 
societies were intended to supplant. The chief thing 
one hears now at a co-operative meeting or store is the 
‘divy’ they are able to announce on the quarter’s sales 
and purchases. 

§ 4. This is all very well so far as it goes; it reflects 
great credit on the management, and is at the same 
time very beneficial to the members; but in what does 
it differ from an ordinary trading firm, except that a 
greater number are the participators in the results? Of 
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course this is in itself a most important matter, for if 
the profits are divided amongst a thousand instead of 
ten, the nine hundred and ninety will be all the richer 
in proportion to the amount which falls to their share, 
although the favoured ten will be less rich by having a 
thousandth part each instead of a tenth. This is the 
one great value of co-operation in the estimation of the 
sociologist, for society is benefited according to the 
greater number who share in its progress and advantages. 

§ 5. The chief merits of co-operative stores over 
retail’ traders are:—(1.) They supply better articles 
than those supplied by retail shops at prices which, if 
not actually much cheaper, are certainly not dearer 
than those charged by the usual retail establishments. 
(2.) After deducting interest on capital, the surplus 
profits are divided amongst the members and purchasers 
in proportion to the amount laid out by them at the 
store during each quarter. (3.) They assist in training 
the whole of their members in the practice of economy, 
and in developing a knowledge of trading which they 
could not otherwise obtain. (4.) So long as they dealt 
with the ordinary retail establishments they would 
experience the disadvantages arising from high prices 
for inferior articles, but they would not understand the 
difficulties of the retail dealer; in the store they learn 
that even shop-keeping has its drawbacks and responsi- 
bilities. 

§ 6. The wealth and trading capacity of some of the 
co-operative stores show that the men who conduct them 
are second to none in the commercial or mercantile 
world ; their success deserves great commendation, and 
has contributed to a higher appreciation of the whole 
class to whom they belong. Still these distributive 
stores have not done much, except indirectly, in the 
matter of labour contests; they have removed no 
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difficulties, and have afforded little aid towards any kind 
of solution of the labour problem. They have, how- 
ever, developed a new power, shown examples of self- 
reliance, and added very much to the prosperity of 
those who have joined such societies. The success of 
the early attempts of working men to improve their 
condition by co-operation have produced a host of 
imitators, even amongst those who used to sneer and 
laugh at them; there are now huge establishments 
under the designation of co-operative societies for the 
special benefit of large sections of the middle classes ; 
not one word of disparagement need be said with regard 
to these ; if they confer advantages on those who founded 
them, they have doubtless served their purpose, but in this 
respect they are essentially commercial undertakings. 

§ 7. II. Co-operative production is the particular 
form of co-operation which has been pointed to as the 
direct means by which the condition of the labouring 
classes can be ameliorated by making them their own 
manufacturers and employers, and dividing the profits, 
after payment of interest on capital, amongst those 
engaged in the manufacture of the goods or wares and 
those whose duty it is to find the purchasers and effect 
the sales. If this experiment could be proven to have 
been thoroughly and completely successful in the 
several attempts that have been already made, it would 
place the whole matter beyond debate. But this much 
cannot be claimed for it ; all that can be said is, that in 
numerous cases it has succeeded and in others it has 
failed, just as in other trading concerns. One thing, 
however, is certain, namely, that the failure of a co- 
operative business, whether factory or workshop, is in 
its results fraught with greater evils than can attend the 
collapse of any private firm, for it shakes the confidence 
of the working people, who are at all times far too 
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suspicious of all new experiments, especially when they 
are made with their own capital in the shape of a few 
pounds which they have been able to invest in them. 
For this reason many of the advocates of co-operation 
have hesitated to recommend its application to pro- 
ductive enterprise, and Professor Fawcett urges great 
caution in attempting to carry out this principle. 

§ 8. Several cogent arguments could be offered in 
support of the theory that it is to the interest of the 
capitalist and commercial classes to favour and encourage 
all attempts at co-operative production; every effort 
made in this direction will assist in determining the 
price which workmen are justified in demanding for 
their labour more than any other method can possibly 
do. Moreover, it will aid materially in applying the 
theories of political economy to the facts of every-day 
life under the best conditions, and in such a way that 
working men will not be able to avoid the natural con- 
clusions which are legitimately deducible from the 
experience they have themselves gained in manufacturing 
and trading with their own money and in their own 
way. In the co-operative workshop and factory all such 
questions as piece-work, overtime, hours of labour, and 
other matters will receive a practical illustration as to 
their value and bearing on production and prices, which 
will have a beneficial effect on all similar disputed ques- 
tions when they arise elsewhere. It may be reasonably 
argued that if co-operative establishments cannot afford 
to pay the wages demanded by the workmen, how is it 
possible that the employers belonging to the capitalist 
class, whom they regard as their natural enemies, can 
do so? 

§ 9. Again, experiments of this character will teach 
them that there are many difficulties and responsibilities 
in trading and manufacturing to which they have 
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hitherto been strangers, and which they cannot learn in 
any other way ; they will thus be able to understand 
some of the troubles and embarrassments with which 
employers have to contend in carrying on an extensive 
_ business, and in finding tlte means from week to week 
wherewith to pay the wages of the employés, whoever 
else may have to go without. These things are not at 
all times sufficiently considered, and it is impossible that 
they should be under the present system, and with the 
loose relationship which now exists between employers 
and employed. The experience thus obtained will 
furnish an instructive and valuable lesson in political 
economy with which those given in the class-hooks 
cannot be compared ; the logic of facts will exercise an 
influence on disputes which cannot long be resisted, 
whether they tell for or against the claims put forward 
by the workmen, or on their behalf. 

§ ro. It must, however, be admitted that up to this 
time co-operative production, where it has been tried, 
has failed to produce any lasting effects on the ‘ burning 
questions’ which agitate the minds of those engaged in 
labour. The utmost it has as yet accomplished in this 
direction is that it has contributed a certain amount of 
experience which deserves to be stored up for future use, 
although its extent may be a matter of dispute, and its 
significance may be differently interpreted according to 
the views entertained by the person to whose judgment 
it is submitted. There are two facts which must be 
stated, as they are pregnant with meaning to working 
men and to sociologists, namely, that many of the 
co-operative stores have been very chary in investing 
their funds in the production of the articles which they 
offer for sale, and trade unions have as a rule refused to 
invest any portion of their funds in productive industry, 
Within the last few years a good deal of capital has 
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been invested in cotton-mills, shoe-factories, and other 
industries by co-operators apart from co-operative 
societies, and in very many cases these enterprises have 
been singularly successful ; but vast sums saved by means 
of co-operative distribution have never yet found their 
way into the exchequer of those productive societies 
which have attempted to solve the industrial problem 
by manufacturing their own goods. Hundreds of 
thousands of pounds belonging to trade societies are 
now lying in joint stock and other banks, more or less 
available for the trading classes, which they absolutely 
refuse to apply towards the manufacture of the very - 
articles which their members, as craftsmen, are engaged 
in making. This fact cannot be overlooked, it ought to 
be stated, let the explanations be what they may. The 
excuse generally offered is that all their funds are 
required to be ready for any emergency, that is payable 
on demand. There isa great deal of truth in this; it 
would not be wise to lock up the whole of their balance 
in any concern however prosperous, but until they 
utilise some portion of their wealth in the manufacture 
of articles belonging to their own craft, they can only 
be viewed as temporary expedients for the relief of the 
pressing necessities of the hour. If a portion of the 
148,503/. paid as out-of-work benefit in two years by the 
carpenters, engineers, ironfounders and boiler-makers had 
been employed in making doors and sashes, engines, 
boilers, and mouldings, it would have been so much re- 
productive capital, and have contributed something in 
the shape of experience towards the labour question. 
As at present constituted and managed, trade-unions live 
from year to year on their capital, instead of imitating 
the commercial classes and growing rich out of profits. 

§ 11. IIL. Industrial partnerships are perhaps the 
best possible form in which to test some of the questions 
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relating to wages and profits, and of trying to equalise 
the proportion which should be paid for supervision and 
for labour, after deducting a fair percentage for the use 
of the capital employed. In order that the division 
shall be equitable and just to all concerned in the un- 
dertaking, it is necessary that the value of plant shall 
be accurately computed, the actual working capital 
stated, and the cost of materials made known. The 
salaries of every person employed and the» wages of 
every worker must also be given, so that the net cost 
of production shall be estimated with precision. On 
the other side must be placed the proceeds from sales, 
with such items of expenditure as may have been in- 
curred by transit, exchanges, deductions, abatements, 
losses, and other matters incidental to trading. These 
having been carefully balanced, the net profits should 
be divided in the proportions agreed upon when the 
undertaking was commenced. This is the essential idea 
of industrial co-partnership, but on this basis it can 
hardly be said to have had a fair trial. A more ele- 
mentary form has been tried, namely, the promise of 
a bonus out of profits at the end of each financial 
year, according to the salaries or wages of those em- 
ployed, this being the recognised test of ability. In 
the latter case the workmen would of course have 
no right of inspection; they must depend on the as- 
surance of the employers, or those who prepared their 
financial statement, as to the net profits of the year, and 
accept the bonus without question and in all thank- 
fulness. 

§ 12. Many experiments have been made with a 
view .of testing the practicability and value of these 
methods of employment, and as a means of lessening 
the friction between the two parties engaged in produc- 
tion. Some of those experiments have been far from 
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encouraging, others have been miserable failures. A 
few have survived seasons of depression and the strain 
they had then to encounter, which, after all, is the 
crucible in which to test their soundness and feasibility. 
When failures occur, each side condemns the other, and 
it is often very difficult to ascertain the cause or causes 
which have led to the catastrophe. The workmen are 
usually accused and censured, but it is far from im- 
probable that the employers are altogether free from 
blame in the matter. 

§ 13. In whatever form these efforts to place the 
workmen in a position to have a direct interest in their 
labour may be attempted, they cannot fail to produce 
results more or less beneficial and lasting. When they 
have a something to look forward to above and beyond 
their mere wages, it is calculated to give them increased 
motives for exertion and encouragement to do their 
best in order to promote the progress and prosperity of 
the firm. Some establishments have adopted the plan 
of offering inducements to the more steady and careful 
of their employés to invest a portion of their earnings in 
the business, the amount to bear interest in the same 
way as it would if invested elsewhere, and in addition 
thereto receive a bonus at the end of the year in propor- 
tion to the total amount accumulated in each particular 
case. This plan has worked well in many instances; it 
has not, however, become general, and even where it has 
been tried too few have availed themselves of its obvious 
advantages. One reason for this may be the obstinacy 
of the men ; they may say,‘ We have earned our salaries 
or wages, and we havea right to spend them or save 
them as we like. Another may be the dislike which 
many have to let the employer know what their ac- 
cumulated savings are, and also the others who are 
employed in the same firm. Whatever the reasons may 
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be, the fact is indisputable, that the practice is as yet only 
partial, either as to its adoption by employers, or its ac- 
ceptance by those employed. The sole remedy for this 
is a healthier and more cordial feeling between those who 
stand in the relationship of employer and employed ; 
instead of which, they are in one sense daily becoming 
more and more estranged; the tie which binds them is 
being limited to ‘ minute contracts,’ which can be severed 
at a moment's notice without warning or regret. To talk 
about identity of interests under these circumstances, is 
little more than a farce. 
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CHAP IER XU 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES IN THEIR RELATION TO 
TRADE-UNIONS. 


§ 1. IN an article in the ‘Contemporary Review’ of 
January 1877, the Rev. W. Walter Edwards stated 
that ‘the materials are wanting from which a connected 
history of the friendly society movement from its be- 
ginning could be compiled. This is scarcely accurate ; 
the materials are not wanting, they are abundant enough ; 
that which is wanted is the time, the patience, and the 
means to collect, assort, arrange, and tabulate the mass 
of facts lying here, there, and everywhere, only awaiting 
the requisite skill of a painstaking worker and ready 
writer to be made available for future use. Certain 
qualifications are, however, absolutely necessary in the 
person who undertakes such a task; (1) he must have 
a full and complete knowledge of working men and their 
movements in order to see where and how all the diver- 
sified particulars, so collected and arranged, appropriately 
apply ; and (2) he must possess the capability and apti- 
tude to be able to deal with them in the aggregate, and 
to deduce therefrom the proper and legitimate con- 
clusions. That Mr. Edwards does not fulfil these con- 
ditions is evident from several paragraphs in his paper. 
In the first place he has committed the capital error of 
supposing that trade-unions are friendly societies in 
fhe same sense as the Foresters and Odd Fellows, and 
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that in using their funds for strike purposes they are 
violating the first law of their existence. This is a 
blunder quite unworthy of the writer of the paper re- 
ferred to, whose sympathies on the whole are broad and 
generous, and whose intentions are unmistakably good 
in so far as his information enables him to estimate 
closely the value of the numerous circumstances which 
surround and govern these two forms of association 
among working men, and to judge aright as to their 
application ; and secondly, he appears to be unacquainted 
with the historical relationship existing between these 
societies and the causes which led to their independent 
development in the latter part of the last century. 

§ 2. The basis, the primary objects, and the govern- 
ment of trade-unions are very different from those of 
friendly societies; in the former the friendly society 
purposes are secondary and subordinate ; in the latter 
they constitute not only the principal, but the whole 
design of the institution. Their scope and intention are 
widely dissimilar, and to confound the one with the 
other is to mistake an incidental feature for the funda- 
mental principle, and to suppose that the whole is con- 
tained in a part, which is physically impossible. The 
inability to distinguish between the essential nature of 
trade societies and those characteristics which have 
grown up in connection with them, have produced much 
perplexity in the minds of those who have attempted to 
discuss their merits, and define their position in society 
as one of the economical forces which are in constant 
operation in this country. Although it is true that the 
main objects of these two forms of organisation are not 
identical, they are by no means antagonistic ; there are 
certain elements which are common to both, but one of 
them has aims and ends which the other has not, and 
therefore they should be kept quite distinct and apart 
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when treating of their several functions. The absence 
of clear and definite views on these points has led to 
serious errors on the part of writers and public men, and 
to demands for legislative interference which, if adopted, 
would utterly destroy the distinctive character of trade- 
unions without giving any corresponding advantage. to 
compensate the workmen for the loss which they would 
sustain if they were emasculated or abolished. 

§ 3. It is not necessary to enter into details either 
with regard to the history or working of friendly societies. 
In the following remarks it is intended simply to treat 
of them in their relation to trade-unions, to show how 
and why they differ, and to point out the difficulties in 
the way of complete amalgamation. As already stated, 
the early gilds embraced both trade and friendly benefits 
in much the same way as the better class of trade-unions 
do now. When the gilds declined or were suppressed, 
the only legal mode by which the working classes were 
able to retain the power of organisation was by means 
of benefit clubs. These ultimately grew into the modern 
friendly societies. In the transition from the old state of 
things to the new conditions of industrial life, these 
societies supplied the link from the earlier trade gilds to 
the trade-unions of the present time. During the inter- 
vening period, from 1793 to 1824, combinations of work- 
men for the protection of labour were illegal, and to the 
members of such societies positively dangerous. The 
benefit society alone was unmolested so long as it did 
not extend beyond the town or place where it was es- 
tablished, and did not embrace other objects. If by law 
the one form of association was not favoured at the 
expense of the other by actual statute, at least it did not fo 
out of its way for the purpose of suppressing the one as 
was the case with the other. 

§ 4. In consequence of this many of the earlier trade- 
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unions took the form of the benefit society as a cloak to 
cover their chief design. This was not the fault of the 
men, but rather of the law which had necessitated it. 
The Legislature tried hard to suppress the free association 
of workmen for trade purposes just at the very time 
whea it was most needed. The result was that societies 
for mutual aid sprang into existence which had the 
effect of keeping up constant intercourse with large 
numbers of men, and provided a means whereby they 
were able to consult together and pursue other objects 
not directly within their province. Not only were such 
associations a necessity of the times, they are also an 
important element in human nature, the desire for which 
cannot possibly be rooted out. But the law makers 
were blind to all this ; they attempted repression, and the 
men resorted to the only mode of organisation then 
possible, namely, the friendly society, which, to a limited 
extent, at least, was permissible. Even this right was, 
however, but slowly recognised by the state ; it was not 
until the year 1793 that the first Friendly Societies’ 
Act was passed ; ‘the powers given by that Act were 
very slight, for it only gave permission to appoint com- 
mittees which should make rules and impose fines upon 
members.’ Certain privileges were, however, granted in 
addition, they were exempted from the heavy stamp 
duties of those days; they had the right of summary 
legal remedies against the officers of such societies, or 
«against members; they had a preferential right against 
the estates of deceased office-bearers ; arbitration was 
made binding; and they had the power of suing and 
being sued. 

§ 5. As their objects were few and simple, and as 
they did not meddle in political or polemical matters, 
they received encouragement from clergymen and 
others, and even ladies condescended to assist in 

re 
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promoting their development. Not unfrequently the 
wealthier classes attempted to play off the friendly 
society or benefit club against the trade-union; the 
latter was tabooed, whereas the former was patronised 
and fostered. Hence they grew rapidly in numbers, 
and gradually acquired importance and influence in 
the localities. where they were established. In the 
course of time a demand arose for a recognised legal 
status, the means of protection for their corporate 
property, and summary jurisdiction for the punishment 
of those who tampered with their funds. This led to 
the enactment of the statute above quoted. The earlier 
societies were merely local clubs, but so numerous were 
they in 1802, that ‘no fewer than 9,672 benefit societies 
had been returned to Parliament. The desire for ex- 
tending their influence and the scope of their operations 
beyond the limits of the town or place which gave them 
birth was soon manifest ; but a long time elapsed before 
the legal right and power to do so was conceded, and 
even then the branches were obliged to register as inde- 
pendent societies. This was amended in 1849, when 
affiliated societies were ‘first put under the protection of 
the law.’ 

§ 6. In 1854 the Bill of Mr. Sotheron Estcourt was 
passed. Parliament had then the advantage not only 
of the experience gained by past legislation and Govern- 
ment inquiries, but also the assistance of men who had 
devoted much time and attention to the subject, and 
whose advice, therefore, was all the more valuable and 
reliable. It was under this Act that the trade-unions 
obtained what for a long time was considered to be 
legal protection for their funds, by depositing their rules 
with the Registrar. The clause giving this supposed 
protection was submitted to counsel, by whom it was 
declared to be perfectly satisfactory and sufficient. By 
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a singular coincidence the barrister who was then con- 
sulted was Mr. Cockburn, now Lord Chief Justice of 
England, and he it was who, on January 16, 1866, decided 
in the case of Hornby v. Close (Court of Queen’s Bench) 
that a trade society did not come within the operation 
of the Friendly Societies’ Act so as to give the magis- 
trates jurisdiction. This decision dispelled a long- 
cherished delusion as to the security of the funds of 
trade-unions under that Act, and led to a prolonged 
agitation in favour of a measure which would accord the 
protection of the law to their corporate property just 
the same as it did in all other cases. After a resistance 
of nearly seven years by the Legislature this was 
granted by the Trade-Union Act, 1871. Meanwhile, in 
the year 1868, another Act was passed with quite other 
objects, which, by its subsequent interpretation, applied 
to trade-unions on the principle of co-partnerships, but 
its application was not tested until after the Act of 1871 
had been passed. 

§ 7. In 1875 all the previous Friendly Societies’ Acts 
were consolidated and amended. In its original shape 
the Bill proposed to repeal the Trade-Union Act, 1871, 
and to bring trade societies under the Acts relating to 
friendly societies. This, however, was opposed by the 
trade-unions, and was subsequently abandoned. The 
absolute alterations in the law by the Act of 1875 were 
not numerous, but many of them were important, all of 
them useful. The consolidation of the Acts was in 
itself a great boon, and would be of immense advantage 
to the members of those societies if they could only be 
induced to buy the Act and carefully read it for them- 
selves. It is not too much to say that there is very 
little in this statute which the average newspaper reader 


could not understand if he were only to set about it in 
TI2 
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real earnest; the exercise, moreover, involved in the 
task would do him a vast amount of good. 

§ 8. The growth and extent of friendly societies are 
evident to the most careless observer ; their value and 
importance are attested by the experience of millions of 
the industrial classes. The number of societies, regis- 
tered and unregistered, is stated to be about 32,000 ; 
the persons directly interested in them are computed to 
be over four millions; in addition to which, there are 
over four millions more indirectly interested, such as 
the wives, children, nominees, &c. The benefits paid 
annually amount to two millions sterling, the total accu- 
mulated funds being over eleven millions. In registered 
societies alone there are about nine millions in hand, 
invested and otherwise. As registration is purely 
voluntary, many societies decline to register ; it is com- 
puted that not less than 12,000 altogether decline 
registration. The principle of permissive legislation as 
a rule is not good; but there are some cases where it is 
better to apply this principle than not to legislate at all. 
Moreover, voluntaryism is the foundation of self-help, 
and to apply the principle of compulsion to either 
friendly societies or trade-unions would produce more 
mischief than would be compensated for by the good 
which could be effected. In the course of time those 
societies which register, and send in their annual returns 
to the Registrar, will command the confidence of the 
masses, and necessitate registration as a condition of 
existence. for publicity will become a guarantee of 
stability, whereas the refusal to do so will be regarded 
with suspicion, and those who do not will be shunned. 

§ 9. There are many points of contact between 
trade-unions and friendly societies, especially in their 
provisions for mutual aid and support in case of sickness 
and death, and they are drawing nearer and nearer to 
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each other continually. In their essential nature and 
attributes they have much in common; there are, how- 
ever, some special and prominent features which must 
ever remain distinct and separate, as being peculiar to 
the one and not possible with the other. Hence the 
necessity for independent statutory enactments, each 
dealing with the particular phases appertaining to that 
class of societies for which it is designed. There is just 
as much need for keeping trade-unions distinct from 
friendly societies as there is in the case of building 
societies or co-operative associations, inasmuch as some 
of the objects of the trade-union are as incompatible 
with those of the friendly society as are the other two 
mentioned, It would be impossible to incorporate them 
under the same law without great risk and danger, and 
the evil consequences of such an Act would be equally 
disastrous to both. Still, they are all sufficiently alike 
to be under the control of one department, and subject 
to the supervision of the same Registrar. The returns 
are very similar, so are many of the forms; the rules, 
also, are often nearly alike in substance and in form. 
The essence even of their objects are the same, but the 
ends and the means are so completely different that 
they require separate treatment. Recent legislation has 
tended to develop a closer affinity between the two 
bodies. This was manifestly so in the Trade-Union 
Act, 1876, in which nearly the whole of the sections 
went in the direction of assimilating the law to the 
Friendly Societies’ Act, 1875-6; many of the provisions 
were, in fact, taken from the last-mentioned Acts. All 
this brings out the more strongly the close resemblance 
between the two classes of organisations; and so im- 
pressed is the Registrar with this similarity of constitu- 
tion and aims, that he thinks, and has long thought, that 
they can well be amalgamated, or, rather, brought under 
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one consolidated statute. The officers and leaders of 
the unions, as a rule, think otherwise; they can see 
points of divergence as well as of analogy, and their 
fear is that such a process of fusion would be disastrous 
to both, and only end in useless squabbles, and possibly 
in costly litigation, On one point all would agree— 
namely, that the Registrar is both a competent and 
trustworthy authority and a friendly judge. His 
opinions, therefore, are entitled to the greatest con- 
sideration and respect, although on this matter they 
may be opposed to those held by the men whose duty 
it is to conduct the unions, watch over the interests of 
the members, and preserve the special features for which 
they were originally formed. However, as the law now 
stands, it is not likely that they will be disturbed for 
many years; each may therefore peaceably pursue its 
own course and seek its own ends. 

§ 10. The fundamental distinctions to be drawn be- 
tween the friendly society and the trade-union are :— 
(1.) The trade-union is restricted to members of the 
same handicraft, whereas the friendly society is general 
and open to all comers, without limitation as to trade or 
class, subject, of course, to the conditions of membership 
as provided inthe rules. This, in itself, was one of the 
causes which led to the formation of the trade society 
pure and simple ; it was a return, so to speak, to the gild 
system, which was confined to particular trades. The 
fact that the friendly society was general and open to all 
gave it a great advantage over the trade-union, for it 
was able to embrace a wider area, and consequently its 
members increased more rapidly ; moreover, the ele- 
ments of possible discord were fewer and unimportant 
as compared with those in trade societies, hence their 
growth in numbers and in wealth during the earlier 
years of the present century. (2.) The trade-union deals 
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primarily with questions of wages, hours of labour, con- 
ditions of employment, and other matters economical 
and social, and often with those of a quasi-political cha- 
_ racter, upon all of which great differences of opinion 
frequently arise, even among those who are members 
of the same association. (3.) The friendly society bene- 
fits are at all times subordinate to those relating to 
trade privileges ; they were in reality an afterthought, 
in most instances designed to keep the members 
together by reason of the multiplied advantages and 
the increased interests involved in, and bound up with, 
one society. It would be difficult to find a member 
of a trade-union who joined it chiefly for the friendly 
benefits, great as these are in some of the best unions ; 
the paramount object in all cases is the trade benefits. 
(4.) The out-of-work benefit, so important in the trade- 
union, is impossible in the friendly society ; this feature 
must ever remain as a peculiar characteristic of the trade- 
union, applicable only to a society whose operations are 
limited to the comparatively narrow circle of those 
following the same employment and subject to the same 
fluctuations in trade. 

§ 11. It is often urged that the friendly society 
objects and those for trade purposes only should be 
separated, and the funds kept distinct. This has been 
partially done in some unions, but it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether by so doing they have not rendered them- 
selves liable to legal proceedings in certain cases when 
the funds of the one have been used for the purposes of 
the other. Such unions must be informed that the law 
relating to friendly societies is severe with regard to the 
use of any part of their funds for any purpose other than 
those provided for in the rules. In the eye of the law 
it would amount to misappropriation, however good the 
object might have been for which they were so used. 
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Those who mainly urge this separation of funds are 
desirous of weakening the trade-union and strengthening 
the friendly society element, and from their point of view 
it is right enough; but in the opinion of those who 
regard trade-unions as institutions for positive good, 
quite apart from their incidental benefits, it would be un- 
wise if not dangerous to insist upon any such separation. 
Some persons advocate it on less selfish grounds, but 
they are unacquainted with the working of the unions, and 
cannot judge as to the probable results. It should be 
stated that in very many trade societies the members can 
join the trade fund without contributing to the sick fund 
in case they are already members of other benefit socie- 
ties. Trade-unions must be taken as a whole, subject to 
whatever aims they may have, or the ends which they 
seek, and the means which they adopt ; in the nature of 
things they will improve as society progresses, and as 
public opinion is brought to bear on them in an intelli- 
gent manner, and moderated by a fuller knowledge of 
their constitution and working. Their strength must 
ever consist in the justice of their claims and demands, 
and in the reasonableness of the methods which they 
may adopt in order to secure them. 

§ 12. By the Act of 1876 trade-unions are so 
completely recognised as corporate bodies for beneficent 
purposes, that they now stand side by side with all 
other similar associations ; they are placed on a sound 
basis and on equal terms. Every one of the demands 
put forward by the unions were conceded, clauses or 
parts of clauses from the Friendly Societies’ Act were 
incorporated and passed for their express benefit. Even 
the new definition clause was introduced for their special 
advantage. A curious example of the want of correct 
information on these matters was recently exhibited by 
a member of Parliament. Sir Charles Dilke, in address- 
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ing his constituents at Chelsea, is reported to have said 
that ‘the Trade-Union Acts were spoilt during their 
passage through the House by the insertion of obscure 
definition clauses.’ Ifthe honourable baronet had taken 
that interest in the question which his words would seem 
to imply, and which it was his duty to have taken for 
the benefit of his constituents, and especially of those 
who worked for him in order to secure his return, he 
would have known that the alleged ‘obscure definition 
clauses’ were drafted by one of the oldest, ablest, and 
best friends of trade-unions; every section and clause 
were submitted to the leaders of the workmen before 
they were placed on the notice paper of the House 
of Commons; they had also the advantage of being 
examined, considered, and revised by gentlemen both 
in and out of Parliament, who for many years have 
devoted their best energies to these matters, always for 
the special benefit of the working classes. If Sir 
Charles Dilke, whose sympathies are with the people, 
has wrong impressions with regard to this question, how 
much more are others likely to entertain erroneous 
opinions, and to express themselves wildly on these 
subjects. 

§ 13. There is one phase in connection with the 
relationship subsisting between the friendly society and 
the trade-union which is far from being satisfactory, 
namely, the reluctance of some of the unions to register 
their rules. This arises from a prejudice, mainly the 
result of past legislation, and particularly of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1871, which at first formed part 
of the Trade Union Bill itself, being the third section 
which was afterwards omitted and brought in as a 
separate Bill. Again, many of the unions consider that 
they have nothing to gain by registration, but possibly 
something to lose, That the advantages of registering 
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their rules are not great must be admitted, still there 
are many reasons why they should avail themselves of 
an Act passed for their special benefit; under it their 
funds are in all cases more efficiently protected, their 
recovery is more simple and easy, and above all they 
are able to call in the aid of the civil powers of summary 
jurisdiction instead of applying the criminal law in every 
instance, whether the misappropriation has been the 
result of wilful fraud or caused by some accidental 
circumstance which, however wrong in itself, does not 
deserve a criminal prosecution, and in which the ends 
of justice would be served by a civil process only. But 
perhaps the chief reason why many refuse to register 
is their absurd prejudice against making known their exact 
position through the annual returns published by the 
Registrar. Some of the unions absolutely refuse to give 
any information even to their friends, well-wishers, and 
defenders, for fear lest the employers might know their 
weakness. This is as futile as it is unwise; their sup- 
posed secrecy tends rather to an under-estimate of their 
strength, it serves no useful purpose, and gives currency 
to the notion that the combination is a secret one, and 
has objects which are indefensible and opposed to public 
policy, and therefore to be condemned. It must ever 
be remembered that equality before the law means 
equality of duties as well as of rights; exemptions and 
privileges are alike a violation of this principle. 
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CA LIeRe AL, 


CONCLUSION—GENERAL REVIEW, AND FUTURE OF 
TRADE-UNIONS. 


IN the preceding pages we have traced the history of 
trade-unions from their origin to the present day; we 
have seen their inception and birth, watched their 
development through infancy and childhood, and fol- 
lowed their progress through youth up to the time when 
they became partially recognised by law as an insti- 
tution and social force in the state. We have marked 
their struggles, step by step, to free themselves from the 
last vestige of the old combination laws, and have 
indicated the several victories won by them until in 
1871 the Legislature declared them to be lawful assem- 
blies, and extended its protection to their corporate 
property, although even then the objects only were 
legalised but not the means by which they sought to 
attain them; and we have seen them obtain their full 
legal majority under the Labour Laws of 1875, which 
not only sanctioned the objects but justified the means, 
so long as they are peaceable and do not attempt to 
interfere with the liberty and freedom of action of others. 
We now behold them in full vigour, unshackled and 
free, with a long history, immense resources in numbers 
and in wealth, and possessed of no mean advantages with 
which to wage the great battles of industrial life. 
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The important question which now arises is, are 
not great dangers to be apprehended from those vast 
organisations of the industrious classes, lest they should 
wield their enormous power imprudently and unwisely, 
nay, mischievously, and to the disadvantage of all those 
not within their own ranks? Danger? Yes, there is 
always danger to the body politic in the combinations 
of classes unless they are restrained by a wise prudence, 
and their deliberations are open to the light of day. It 
is sometimes necessary to call in the power of the Legis- 
lature to adjust the incidence of the force thus created, 
to temper its action, or to punish the excesses of those 
who trespass beyond the clear line of social order and 
just law. 

The old feudal barons used their power with terrific 
violence until municipal law stepped in to curb its force 
and reduce it to some kind of limit. The aristocracy 
which grew out of the old system of feudalism wielded 
an immense and destructive power, until the middle and 
the working classes combined in 1830 and wrenched 
from them a portion of their monopoly of power. The 
middle classes having obtained their ends in 1832, soon 
forgot their promises to the working classes, and used 
their newly acquired influence almost exclusively for 
their own benefit ; they developed their resources and 
their strength, and made rapid inroads upon the power 
of the aristocracy, but the new party did not extend a 
helping hand to those who were struggling for their 
own emancipation from the effects of earlier legislation. 
They unwisely and ungenerously continued the laws 
against combination and free contract, and very often 
aggravated their force by countenancing a new engine 
of repression in the shape of the conspiracy laws, or the 
application of the common law of conspiracy to trade 
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disputes, which, after the Reform Bill of 1832, became 
more than ever frequent. 

The repeal of those laws was chiefly due to the 
energy, perseverance, and indomitable will of the work- 
men themselves, backed up by the wealth and-power of 
the unions, organised and controlled by men who knew 
what they wanted, and the requirements of those for 
whom they worked. These leaders were earnest, capable, 
and honourable men, and they had to battle with every 
political party in the state in order to accomplish what 
they deemed to be a fair and just settlement of their 
demands. 

In the monopoly of power, in class privileges, in com- 
binations for special interests, there will ever be a source 
of danger. As there has been in the past, so would 
there be in the future, if the government of the unions 
were left in the hands of violent, aggressive, and ignorant 
men. This, however, is not generally the case; we may 
therefore look forward hopefully to their future, with 
the full confidence, inspired by their past history and 
their present work, that their authority will be exercised 
with moderation, with a due regard to the rights of 
others and the duties they owe to the state, which is 
bound to extend its protection to all, without favour or 
preference, whether to individuals or to classes. 

Hitherto their work has been necessarily confined to 
objects and measures chiefly affecting their own members 
as trade-unionists, but their action is no longer narrowed 
to their own limited sphere. It disregards class, party, and 
sect ; it is becoming broader day by day now that they 
are freed from legal restrictions and disabilities. This will 
extend in proportion as they take their proper position 
as free citizens in a free state, and as they realise their 
strength through the organisations which they possess 
in every constituency in the kingdom. The voting 
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power of their associations is enormous if properly 
utilised, and could well be used for the purpose of send- 
ing into Parliament some picked men of sufficient ability 
to defend their interests and maintain the concessions 
already granted by the Legislature. This influence 
can also be used for local and municipal purposes as 
well as imperial. It is said that local Acts are being 
used to override the Labour Laws of 1875; if this be 
true, the fault lies with the workmen, for they could 
alter and amend local Acts just as easily, aye, and more 
easily, than general Acts which apply to the entire 
country. They ought to contest for places in the local 
and municipal government of the towns as some of them 
have done for seats in Parliament, and they must re- 
member that seats are won by numbers, and by voting, 
and not by mere talking. The labourers are showing a 
good example in this respect; let Glasgow and Man- 
chester, which have been so loud in their complaints, 
imitate those who have already contested for a share of 
representation in the local self-government of the towns 
and villages of the agricultural districts of the country. 

As a proof that the unions are adapting themselves 
to the new conditions under which they now live, the 
Parliamentary programme for 1878 may be cited. It is 
divisible into two parts, the first having reference to 
measures directly affecting the working classes, while the 
second embraces those which have an important bearing 
on the whole community. They are as follows :— 

a. (1.) To amend the law of compensation in cases 
of accidents, so that workmen or their families may 
recover damages from an employer in the event of injury 
or death from accidents due to negligence on the part of 
employers. 

(2.) To secure the passing of the Government Bill 
to amend and consolidate the laws relating to factories 
and workshops, 
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(3.) The extension of the Employer and Workmen 
Act, 1875, to English seamen whilst in British waters. 

(4.) Compulsory certificates of competency for men 
in charge of steam-engines and boilers. 

Of the above, (2) and (3) are Government measures, 
the Factory and Workshops. Bill having been already 
before Parliament, and the other relating to seamen has 
been distinctly promised by a cabinet minister. The 
remaining one must commend itself to the judgment 
of the country, for it simply deals with accidents and 
injuries to the person, which everybody deplores. The 
method is a mere matter of detail. 

6, (1.) This deals with the administration of justice. 
First they ask for a reform in the matter of summary 
jurisdiction of magistrates, with the view specially of 
securing the right of an appeal to, and of trial by, jury, 
and of rendering less frequent unnecessary imprisonment. 
Second, an alteration in the mode of appointing unpaid 
and unqualified magistrates. Third, the reform of the 
jury laws by lowering the qualification for jurymen, so 
as to admit a large number of workmen to the discharge 
of the important duties of jurymen, and thereby prevent 
the necessity of men serving as jurors so frequently, and 
provide reasonable payment for loss of time. 

(2.) They ask for a codification of the criminal laws. 

(3.) For the abolition of imprisonment for debt. 

(4.) For a reform of the patent laws. 

Few persons will be disposed to question the advi- 
sability of most of these measures ; the chief difference 
of opinion which can arise will be as to the precise 
alterations to be made ; some would possibly demur as 
to the direction which the changes should take, and the 
provisions proposed to be substituted for those now 
in force. Scarcely a day passes without allusions in 
the press to the administration cf the law, and in con- 
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demnation of either 'the decision or the sentence. Trial 
by jury is often held up to ridicule, although it still 
maintains its ground as the bulwark of our liberties, 
notwithstanding some of its capricious hibernicisms. _ 
Imprisonment for debt cannot be continued as it 
stands, for it is obviously the reverse of what it should 
be. If debt be a crime, then in proportion to the in- 
debtedness should be the punishment, whereas at present 
the man who owes thousands of pounds escapes im- 
prisonment, and the poor man who owes 20s. has to 
work it out in jail, even though the criminality, if there 
be any, is greater in the former case than in the 
latter. The reform of the patent laws is advocated in 
the interest of trade by the very men who are accused 
of ruining it, but the benefits accruing from their amend- 
ment will be general for all classes. The advocacy of 
the codification of the law is of still greater significance, 
and more progress has been made in this direction during 
the past two years than was made during twenty-five 
years of previous agitation. 

But it is not in parliamentary and public work alone 
that trade-unions must seek for advantages and triumphs, 
their funds may be used to provide better homes for their 
members. If judiciously managed, thousands of them 
could be assisted in purchasing their own dwellings and 
in obtaining the best goods at the lowest market prices. 
In the past there has been a waste of energy and wealth; 
in the future this can be utilised under their own man- 
agement and in their own way, just as they have done 
in the case of sickness, accident, out of work, and other 
benefits. They have also opportunities for conferring 
advantages on their own members, and on the industries 
of the country, in other directions, such as sending some 
of their best craftsmen to the several exhibitions to study 
the productions of their competitors in the industrial 
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race. These men could collect statistics of trade, report 
on the styles of workmanship, the average capacity of 
the workers, the cost of materials, the wages, hours of 
labour, price of food, habits of the workmen, and many 
other matters of enduring interest to all classes. If this 
were done the circle of their influence would be widened, 
their strength and importance increased, and their power 
to deal with labour questions would be intensified and 
rendered more direct and permanent. 
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TABLES OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, ELG,, 
AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


TABLE I.—Summary of Expenditure for 1876, and Average Amount per 
Member. 
: ¢ : ze S. Pde usa) Gs 
Donation, contingent, sending 
members to situations, and 


beds to non-free members 45,036 0 7hor Ir © 24 per Mem. 
Sick benefit, stewards, and medical 

certificates . ‘ ‘ 5235242) Oe Ono 1s - 
Superannuation . : eee te dent rl, et semis Lie 
Punerals: |: : Meo 539015) LOA On Shae ‘B 
Accidents, per oath ue , Et 1CO™ OO! 6 (ole Or6 a 
Grants from the benevolent fund . 3,755 19 1 ,, Oo 1 8} Fe 


Printing, stationery, emblems, post- 

age, telegrams, and parcels . 4,448 7 1023 ,, 0 20 e 
Branch officers, committees, exe- 

cutive council meetings, sec- 

retaries, treasurers, auditors, 

banking ee and dele- 

gations. : : ae REniSh US) ei 6 oye ef) Boks 3 
Purchasing and repairing property, 
j club and cash boxes, packing 

cases, stamps, bags, &c., &c. 335 14 34,, 0 oO 13 Ab 
Propositions, entrances and ae 

returned, lost time, bad coin, 

errors, and deficiencies, law 

expenses, and removal of ; 

branches, &c., &c. : ASSelOus 12,5 Ol O;Z) aes, 
Grants to our own and other trades, 

loss of tools by fire, and Par- 


liamentary Committee . 7 Lette GF MO” Gy. Hey) Welutoy? a 
Rents, coals, gas,-dues, and rates 1,624 8 11 ,, 0 Og} ™ 
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This amount does not include unacknowledged remittances. 
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TABLE Il.—Summary of Expenditure for Twenty-six Years, and 
Balance at the end of each Year. 


ML CLE Lobe si... oz 
g g 5 | 83 ae 
3 g ‘3 Be) Ke & | oy ae 
g | 3 BoB) Bo eae a3 
ry 9 re rs e cas} 5 6 au og 
a = =I = Ss S Pa} Fe ty ou 
oO Sih o wn S ty 3 I 3 Ze os 
a A A a. < = 5 a 3} cies) 
(S) 3 9 Me 
a o taal 2 
—— a: 1 
Yearly |Yearly | Yearly| Yearly) Yearly |Yearly Yearly 
Amnt. | Amnt. | Amnt. | Amnt.| Amnt. | Amnt.) Amnt. 
os & cS cS & 4. ssa 
1851 | 11,829 | 5,111 | 2,809 120| 350 847 | coca |i sose t|) 23,705 4 X09 
pe. 11,617 |' 43,559 | 1,987 179 100 533] «e+e | AROS 1, 72I 22 TE | 
Dec. | 9,737| 3,21} 1,802 206 250 464) cect: ll neers 5,382 I 3eI 
1853 | 10,757 2,622] 4,047 503 200 | 1,304| ..-. 296| 17,812 16 7 
1854 | 11,617 4,304 | 4,232 518 100 | 1,295 18r | 1,075 | 20202 11 9 
1855 | 12,553 | 12,278] 5,045 585] 300] 1,300) 148 | 145] 35,695 x 12 
1856 | 13,405 | 12,803| 5,292 714 450] 1,561 277 200} 43,207 18 3k 
1857 | 14,299 | 14,160] 5,980 898 | 1,150] 3,593] 178 | 263) 47,947 4 108) 
1858 | 15,194 | 35.390| 6,778 | 1,449] 1,400] 2,351) 105 | 193| 30,353 42 14 
1859 | 17,799 15,863 | 8,094} 2,109 600} 2,547 315 | 2,626 36,831 1y 8 | 
1860 | 20,935 | 7,842] 8,421] 2,370] 900] 2,372| 275 |1,385| 60,198 zr 6} 
1861 | 22,862 | 20,474! 9,816] 2,439} 7oo| 2,998) 304 | 447| 73,398 1 of 
1862 | 24,234 | 39,116 | 10,847 | 2,654 | 1,200] 3,031) 1,086 | 398] 67,615 16 6 
1863 | 26,058 | 32,653 | 12,580 3,105 | 1,800] 3,593} 1,526 | 280] 67,410 3 8 
1864 | 28,815 | 16,425 | 13,612 | 3.902 | 1,100} 3,924| 1,095 | 639) 86,947 15 © 
186s | 30,984 | 14,070 | 13,785 | 5,184] 1,800] 4,887] 820 | 468] 115,357 13 rod 
1866 | 33,007 | 22,782 | 13,712 | 5,232/| 1,600] 5,319] 85x | 1,360| 138,113 8 3 
1867 | 33:325| 58,243 | 15,557 | 5,982 | 1,000 | 5,282/| 2,249 | 600| 125,263 2 7 
1868 | 33,474 64,979 | 16,992 | 7,123| 1,000] 5,049 | 3,026 | .... | 98,699 2 x4) 
1869 | 33,539 | 59,980] 17,777 | 8,055 | 1,600| 5,600] 2,351 50| 76,176 7 10 
1870 | 34,711 | 32,707 | 18,195 | 8,994 | 1,600] 5,792| 1,662 | 384} 82,467 6 17% 
1871 | 37;790| 12,357 | 18,496 | 8,942] 7oo}| 6,205 | 1,241 30 | 116,326 6 7} 
1872 | 41,075 | 15,377 | 18,563 | 9,116 | 1,100] 6,273] 1,337 | 297] 158,313 15 x0} 
1873 42,382 | 15,562 | 18,022 | 9,477] 1,800] 6,567 | 1,436 694 | 200,923 I 6} 
1874 | 43,150) 21,093 | 20,014 | 10,430} 1,300] 6,684 | 1,907 | 1,459 | 238,989 10 of 
1875 | 44,032 | 31,560 | 22,495 | 11,109 | 1,800] 7,889 | 2,737 | 3,592] 264,641 17 
1876 | 44,578 | 45,036 | 23,242 | 12,538 | 1,100] 7,539 | 3,755 | 1,815 | 275,146 15 gd 
| | | 
65,516 318,192 |123,933 27,000 [102,799 98,522 18,696 


* This sum includes the amount expended during the ‘ Employers’ Lock-out’ in 1852. 


SUMMARY OF THE ABOVE BENEFITS :— 


Donation Benefit..4£659,516 being £26 16 o} per Member for the 26 years. 
Sick ” 318,192 ”» ir 88 ” ” ” 
Superannuation » 123,933 4 335 5 s = » 
Accidents, &c. oe 27,000, | ,, Io 7t ao a on 
Funerals ” 102,799 ”» 3 13 8 Pz) ” ” 
41,230,970 ” #46 14 2b ” ” »” 
Benevolent Grants ........ 28,952 .. o 17 64 aS Fs 22 55 
Assistance to other Trades .. 18,732 % o 14 8} a Ss 23/5, 
41,278,654 48 6 5t 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF IRON-FOUNDERS OF 


ENGLAND, 


LISHED SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS. 


IRELAND, AND WALES, ESTAB- 


TABLE I.—A Detailed Summary of Expenditure for Donation, Sick, 


Superannuation, Funerals, Emigration, and Accidents Sor 22 years, 


1855. 
4 
Donation 10,149 
Superannuation 891 
Sickie. c oon 
Funerals 544 
Accidents 261 
Emigration . 52 
413,751 
1856. 
& 
Donation 9,467 
Superannuation 925 
Sick 2,073 
Funerals 571 
Accidents 56 
Emigration . 22 
413,127 
1857. 
& 
Donation 10,075 
Superannuation 1,108 
SICkue. : 6 FRACS 
Funerals 508 
Accidents 818 
Emigration . : 283 


£15,088 
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1858. 

4 
Donation 17,483 
Superannuation . 1,150 
Sick 223i 
Funerals 660 
Accidents 310 
£21,842 

1859. 

& 
Donation 6,410 
Superannuation 1,052 
Sick 2,264 
Funerals 644 
Accidents 490 
£10,862 

1860. 

4 
Donation 3,941 
Superannuation 962 
Sick, ” 5 Oty) 
Funerals 629 
Accidents 251 


48,402 
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1861. 
& 
Donation . + 12,053 
Superannuation . 975 
Sick 2,748 
Funerals 656 
Accidents 678 
lye bis 
1862. 
4 
Donation , 19,823 
Superannuation 1,020 
Sicko 2,883 
Funerals 712 
Accidents . F 679 
£25,118 
1863. 
# 
Donation 14,651 
Superannuation -. 1, 100 
Sick . : me USi325 
Funerals 878 
Accidents 763 
£20,719 
1864. 
4 
Donation 9,223 
Superannuation 1,291 
Sick 4,611 
Funerals 1,374 
Accidents 1,666 
Emigration 414 
£18, 581 
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1865. 
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2 ae Donation . 2. 0)217 HOE 
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OO Funerals : - 1 13300" LOO 
TOL Accidents 953 14. 9 
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18 10 See 
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1866. 
UA & Ss. d. 
5 114 | Donation , 14,876 4 II 
roe Superannuation 13306-7296 
om Sick 5, 205 7m 
oto Funerals 1,600 0 O 
1G 3 Accidents 1, 161) 19.9% 
ae Fi Emigration . 532 =e 
£24,706 19 10 

1867. 
ee A 28 S. Wha 
1253 Donation 35; 272 eee 
13 10 Superannuation 1, AOS tieeee) 
4 10 Sick 4,908 3 9 
Ir+0 Funerals t,25 79 Ono 
17 9% | Accidents L717 sett 
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19 8} SS eee 
£45,838 19 11 

1868. 
Sue & MEA 
8 Io Donation 31,592 2 5 
16 0 Superannuation 1Yi7o1 Om 
12°20 Sick 4,202 10 2 
oOo Funerals 1,42 re Omeee 
Tres Accidents 5i 2 tos 
G43 Emigration . 192 5 23 
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1869. 
4 
Donation . + 24,886 
Superannuation 1,796 
Sick 3,733 
Funerals, Tob 5 
Accidents 32 
Emigration . 15 
£31,819 
1870. 
4 
Donation . 5 HERGES 
Superannuation . 1,769 
Sick 3,742 
Funerals 1,460 
Accidents , 585 
Emigration (1869) 12 
. £21,109 
1871 
& 
Donation 5447 
Superannuation 1,792 
Sick 4,564 
Funerals 1,320 
Accidents 2,482 
£15,606 
1872. 
4 
Donation 2,887 
Superannuation 2,236 
Sick 5,153 
Funerals 1,345 
Accidents 914 
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1873. 
& 
Donation 7,679 
Superannuation 2,171 
Sick 5,216 
Funerals 1,800 
Accidents, 1,437 
Emigration 1,124 
£19,430 
1874. 
“5 
Donation 10,712 
Superannuation 2972 
Sick 5,940 
Funerals 1,780 
Accidents 1,207 
Emigration . 223 
£22,726 
1875. 
& 
Donation 11,186 
Superannuation 2,998 
Sick 6,607 
Funerals 2,010 
Accidents sayfa 
£24,079 
1876. 
4 
Donation 17,689 
Superannuation 25307) 
Sick 6,675 
Funerals 1,810 
Accidents 1,858 
£31,340 
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TaBLE I].—Zotal Amounts Paid for Donation, Superannuation, Sick, 
Funerals, Accidents, and Emigration for each year for 29 years, with 
the Average Cost per Member each year. 


Vears ie Vember aT GealGost —— per Member 
gf Spee: he Ss oe fes 
1848 4,343 26,143 15 84 Go O85 
1849 3,958 15,386 4 10 387.0 84 
1850 4,073 6,537 8 of 2 6 9 
1851 4,585 7.774 9 4% oe ere 
1852 4,445 17,004 7 4 3.16 6 
1853 4,984 5,672 19 8 I 2 9} 
1854 52335 8,051 15 34 I51Org2 
1855 5,085 135752, lOn Or 2 8 43 
1856 6,116 eM ee 2 2s 
1857 6,421 15,088 18 4 paige ES 
1858 6,637 21,842 14 53 pHs 
1859 Tp aty) 10,862 10 33 1 g 82 
1860 7,973 8,402 15 2 baat SP 5 
1861 8,229 17,11t “18*10 Ae ae 
1862 8,458 25 TES eee oe 219 4% 
1863 8,840 20,719 19 84 2 6 10} 
1864 9,723 18,581 II 4 118 23 
1865 10,604 Iie TS © tL 12 eee 
1866 ere Taye 24,706 19 IO 2 Aes 
1867 10,839 45,838 19 II 4°34 °F 
1868 9,853 e9:177 ) o8'1 Se 
1869 8,990 35810 F158 62 4 6 23 
1870 8,494 216100 ae 2a 214 $3 
1871 10,019 D5,0COO mecaae: t Lh 
1872 10,634 1253 Ooms i 2) 3naee, 
1873 TEED 19,430 1 9$ 1 8 63 
1874 11,925 22,726 18 6 i 18 3x3 
1875 12, 336 24,079 19 O rd 106) OF 
1876 12,627 31,340 4 4 27,9 97g 
£559,682 9 of 
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TABLE III.—7Zhe amount paid for Donation (out of work) during the 
last 13 years. The cost each year, with the average amount it has cost 
each Member, as well as the average cost to each Member, for the 13 
years, and the average cost per Member per week tt has taken to sustain 
that benefit alone. 


Years | No. of Mem. Cost for the Year Semmes Bs Cost pee ee ios 
b Sore B sd. 
1864 12,627 952230 18710 o 18 113 Or under 43d. 
1865 10,019 S217" “Oe IT OFUSEEO Over 33d. 
1866 10,604 14,876 4 II re OnLO Over 6d. 
1867 PL eet Beye a eal ema Under Is. 3d. 
1868 10,839 BII5021 525 65 Aoeeee Ss Over Is. 7d. 
1869 9,853 24,866 13 4 Se Ses Under Is. 34d. 
1870 8,990 13) 520 Oa ry HS 3 Over 8d. 
1871 8,994 Spry Love (8) © 10 IO Or over 23d. 
1872 | 10,019 2,887 5 8 oS & Or over 13d. 
1873 10,634 707, O0RO: «7, Opkoma Or over 3d. 
1874 | 11,512 1Oy7i2ee et o 17 114 Or over 4d. 
1875 11,925 11,186 19 I Ontos Or under 44d. 
1876 12,336 17,689 3 6 To. (Ox Or under 63d. 
TABLE IV, 


We shall here give the amounts paid for Donation, Superannuation, 
Sick, Funerals, and Accidents for 29 years ending with 1876. 


L Se 
Donation ; : : : oBO5; 300 gas. 1: 
Superannuation z 6 é es 75335 27, 25 
Sick ; ‘ i < 5 . 100,998 1 .44 
Funerals . : 6 5 5 22 620,460 %5 44 
Accidents 6 p é 4 ; 1/21,888 86 104 


Total . : 5 5 . £554,998 16 14 


N.B.—These sums have been paid independent of Strikes or Disputes. 
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TABLE 1.— Showing the Progress made by the Society since its formation. 


Dates 


Dec. 1860 


” 


1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Net increase of Branches, 
Branches | Members | ets Hee ce eee oad) Punds 
Branches | Members Funds 
S S» a. By Se 
20 618 32% 3 2b 20 618 32t 3 2b 
32 650 593 12 of 12 32 272 8 10 
38 949 849 8 10 6 299 255 16 of 
53 1,718 2,042 II 3 15 769 T1030 2005 
8r 3,279 4,566 10 of 28 1,561 2,523 18 oF 
134 5,670 | 8,320 13 53 2,394 3,754 3 6 
187 8,002 [13,052 4 3h 53 2,332 4,731 10 3 
203 8,022 I5,153 11 2% 16 20 2,10r 6 11 
218 8,736 |137,179 16 = 15 714 2,026 4 10h 
214 9,305 | 17,626 14 6% 6 569 446 18 5h 
236 10,178 17,568 19 4 12 873 _ 
242 9,764. | 16,829 7 14 6 _ _ 
226 11,236 |109,849 8 64 — 1,472 3,020 0 5 
249 12,789 | 30,450 11 3% 23 X553 to,60r 2 gt 
265 13,817 | 41,264 4 6} 16 I 028 10,813 13 2k 
286 I4,917 | 55,300 0 8 21 I,100 14,035 16 1% 
317 16,038 | 70,109 13 IO 31 1,121 14,809 13 2 
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V. 


GENERAL UNION OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS. 


The following extract and table are taken from the last 
annual report, December 31, 1876. The society was estab- 
lished July 1827 :— 


Owing to the changes in the constitution for the management and 
accumulation of the funds, it is impossible to trace our surplus capital 
further back than the year indicated in the tabular statement given below, 
and which, while it points out a most extraordinary development of 
financial strength and the capital standing to our account, must enable our 
members to look with pleasure at the very handsome contingent fund for 
any eventuality that may arise in the future career of our old General 
Union. 


. . | 

Voces ae No. of Members Accumulated Capital 

| io |S. as 

1864 69 2,951 — 
1865 IOI 6,986 | —_ 
1866 140 9,490 | = 
1867 158 9,700 | = | 
1868 149 9,311 — | 
1869 143 | 8,463 — 
1870 136 8,008 | = 
1871 126 7432 aes 
1872 130 8,686 3,766 17 64 
1873 140 9,295 6,686 13 5 | 
1874 141 | 9,701 9,715 16 7 

Dec. 1875 146 10,885 16,501 14 9} 
1876 154 11,841 22,500 6 24 


The foregoing figures show an increase during the past year of 956 
members and eight lodges, or what in years gone by would form a very 
respectable society alone. The capital we have in hand is equivalent to a 
trifle more than £1 18s. per member, after discharging the various lia- 
bilities, which have required the total outlay of £12,680 17s. 11d, 
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VI. 


STRIKES. 


The following form is issued by the Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters and Joiners whenever an application is made 
for an amended Schedule of Trade Privileges (similar infor- 
mation has to be given by other Societies, although not always 
in such a precise and detailed manner) :— 

‘An application havirg been made to the Executive Council by the 
Members of the Society in for the support of the Society 
in endeavouring to improve their social position, you are required to fill up 
this Schedule, and return it to the General Office ; and if there be any 
special circumstances connected with the case, the same must be stated on 
the fourth page (under the head of General Statement). 

By order, 
JOHN D. PRIOR, GENERAL SECRETARY. 
General Office : 
95 Brunswick Street, 
Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester. 


1. Date of meeting at which application was made 
2. Does the application emanate from a meeting of the whole of the 
members in the district ? 
3. How many members have we in the district ? 
4. How many were present at the meeting when the application was 
made? 
s. State the number of hours worked per week at the present, and the 
present rate of weekly wages. 
6. State the number of working hours per week and the rate of weekly 
wages under the proposed new arrangement. 
7. If any other privileges are asked for, state them. 
8. Is a recognised working code of rules already in operation ? 
If so, forward a copy. 
9. When do you propose to give notice to your employers ? 
10, When does the said notice terminate ? 


APPENDIX, Sir 


11, What number of votes were recorded in favour of the proposed 
alterations at the meeting from which this request emanated ? 

12, Were any amendments proposed ? If so, state the character 
of the amendments, and the number of votes recorded for each. 

13. Are there any other societies in the district ? If so, state their 
names and number of members, 

14. Have the members of other societies applied for or obtained the sup- 
port of their respective societies ? 

15. What number of non-society men have you in the district ? : 

16. Were the proposed alterations adopted at a general meeting of the 


trade? If so, state the number of Carpenters and Joiners 
present, and the number of votes recorded in favour of the altera- 
tions. 


17. What provision is made for the support of non-society men in the 
event of a dispute ? 

18. When did you gain your last advance of wages and reduction of 
hours ? 

19. State the advantages gained at that time. 

20. Did astrike or lock-out occur at that time? If so, how Jong 
did it last ? 

21, What is the state of trade at present, and what reasons have you for 
anticipating that at the time when the notice expires the state of 
trade will be such as to induce your employers to concede the advance 
asked for ? 


General Statement. 


Form of resolution to be adopted by the Senior Branch of the District. 


Name of Branch No. of do. 
Meeting night 187 
Proposed by Brother seconded by Brother 


and resolved, ‘That having heard the statement read as recorded in this 
Schedule, it is hereby adopted as a correct statement of the present position 
of District, and our Branch Secretary is hereby instructed 
to forward it to the General Office for the consideration of the Executive 
Council.’ 


Sioned { President, 
S Secretary. 


Branch 
Seal. 
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WITT. 


LIST OF BOOKS AND AUTHORITIES CONSULTED 
IN THE PREPARATION OF THIS WORK. 


‘English Gilds,’ edited for the Early English Text Society by 
Toulmin Smith, with an Essay en the History and Develop- 
ment of Gilds by Dr. Brentano. ‘Triibner & Co. 

Paper on the above by J. M. Ludlow, ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ 
October 1869. 

‘Trades’ Societies and Strikes,’ ‘Report of the Social Science 
Association,’ and two papers on the above by J. M. Ludlow 
in ‘Macmillan’s Magazine, February and March 1861. 

Wade's ‘ History of the Middle and Working Classes.’ 

“The Pioneer,’ 1833-4, a Trades Union newspaper, and organ 
of the National Consolidated Trades. 

‘Industrial Conciliation, by Henry Crompton. 

‘ History of Co-operation,’ by G. J. Holyoake. 

‘The Annual Reports of the Several Trade-Unions’ Congresses 
and Parliamentary Committees,’ 1868 to 1877, inclusive. 


Parliamentary Reports :— 


‘Artisans and Machinery,’ Six Reports of the Committee on 
the Emigration of Artisans, the Exportation of Tools and 
Machinery, and the Combination of Workmen to Raise 
Wages, 1824, and on Labourers’ Wages, 1824. 

Combinations—Report of the Committee on the Combination 
Laws, 1825. 

Combinations—Report of Mr. Nassau Senior and Mr. Tomlin- 
son to Lord Melbourne, 1832. 

Combinations and Extent of Trades Unions, Report of the 
Committee, 1838. 

Royal Commission on the Organisation and Rules of Trades’ 
Unions, 1867-69, eleven Reports. 

* Reports of the Enquiry into the Sheffield and Manchester 
Outrages, three Reports, 1867-68 
LL 
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Royal Commission to Enquire into the Laws affecting Labour, 
1874-75, three Reports. 

Master and Servants, two Reports of Select Committee, 1865- 
66; Reports of Cases, 1867-74. 

Courts of Conciliation, Reports of the Select Committees, 
1856 and 1860. 

‘ Industrial Questions and Trades Unions Abroad,’ 1867. 

The Condition of the Industrial Classes in Foreign Countries, 
1870; further Reports and the Purchase-power of Money, 
1871; further Reports, 1872. 

The Law of Master and Servant in Foreign Countries, 1875 ; 
the Trial of the Five Cabinet Makers, and the Recorder’s 
Charge in reference thereto, 1875. 


Reports with regard to the Employment of Women and Children 
in Factortes, 1816, 1818, 1819, 1832, 1840, 1841 40 1874 :-— 


Linen Trades, 1822-25 ; Silk Trades, 1823-32 ; Lace Manu- 
factures, 1861 ; Handloom Weavers, 1839-41 ; Frame- 
work Knitters, 1845 ; Bleaching Works, 1855, 1857-58 ; 
Printworks, 1869 ; Mines and Collieries, 1842, 1843-67 ; 
. Agriculture, 1843-68 ; Payment of Wages, 1842, 1854- 
73; Stoppage of Wages and the Truck System, 1855-74. 

The Friendly Society’s Reports, 1826, 1827, 1852, 1854, and 
subsequently to 1874. 


Political Economy and Labour. 


‘Wealth of Nations,’ Adam Smith. 

‘Principles of Political Economy,’ John Stuart Mill. 

‘ Manual of Political Economy, and The Economic Position of 
the British Labourer,’ Professor Fawcett. 

The Treatises of Ricardo, and Malthus ‘On Population,’ 
McCulloch, Senior, Walker (American), Ganilh and Bastiat 
(French). 

Mr. Thornton on ‘ Labour, its Wrongful Claims and Rightful 
Dues.’ 

‘Sociology,’ by Herbert Spencer. 

Comte’s ‘System of Positive Polity.’ 
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‘The Progress of the Working Classes,’ by J. M. Ludlow and 
Lloyd Jones. 

‘Labour in Europe and America,’ by Dr. Edward Young. 

‘Trades’ Unions in England,’ by the Comte de Paris, edited by 
Thomas Hughes. 

‘The Law of Criminal Conspiracies and Agreements,’ by R. S. 
Wright. 

“Rocks Ahead,’ W. R. Greg (Cassandra). 

‘Work and Wages,’ ‘Trade Unions and Cost of Labour,’ 
‘Wages in 1873,’ ‘ Wages in 1877,’ and ‘ Labour at Home 
and Abroad,’ Thomas Brassey, M.P. 


Papers in the ‘Fortnightly Review.’ 


‘The Progress of Industry, a Review of Mr. Brassey’s Work,’ 
by Mr. Frederic Harrison. 

‘The Laws of Combination in France,’ Francis D. Longe, 
August and September 1867. 

‘The Limits of Political Economy,’ Frederic Harrison, January 
1865. 

‘The Ironmasters’ Trade Union,’ Frederic Harrison, May 1865. 

‘The Ironmasters’ View of Strikes,’ W. E. Hooper, August 
1865. 

‘The Good and Evil of Trades Unionism,’ Frederic Harrison, 
November 1865. 

‘Industrial Co-operation,’ Frederic Harrison, January 1866. 

‘Thornton on Labour and its Claims,’ John Stuart Mill, May 
and June 1869. 

‘The Peasants’ War, 1381,’ Professor Thorold Rogers, February 
1866. 

‘Political Economy in Germany,’ Gustay Cohn, September 
1873. 

ee of German Political Economy,’ T. E. Cliffe Leslie, 


July 1875. 


LL2 


INAGHEIE SS, 


POWEEGN COMPETELION. 


CHAPTER IX. Pages 395 to 412. 


if 
TABLE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS—AVERAGES. 


Ir has been suggested that the averages of the imports and exports since 
1854 should be given, in order that the exact relationship which one period 
bears to another may be shown, together with the proportionate increase. 
The following table exhibits the value and progress during the dates 
mentioned :— 


Dates Imports Exports 
1854 to 1858 | £164,234,866 £131, 537,965 Five years 
LSO5ON sn 1O03 216, 366, 849-3 168, 583,473-2 ees 
1864 ,, 1868 282,238, 295-1 224,787,571 Fhe. 
1869 ,, 1873 331, 142,836-3 278,050, 785-3 ren: 
1874 ” 1877 378,279, 559-1 223,692,615-2 Four ” 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the imports have increased at a 
rapid rate during the past twenty-five years ; there is, however, a consider- 
able reduction in the average of exports, if we compare the four years ending 
1877 with the five previous years ending with 1873; but it must be re- 
membered that these were years of exceptional activity in every department 
of trade, and therefore the comparison between those two periods is scarcely 
a fair test. But there is also a decline, if we compare the last four years 
with the five years ending 1868, of over one million sterling. This is a 
matter of regret, although it is not altogether surprising, when we consider 
that the depression of trade has been universal in all countries during the 
past two or three years. Much of this has been caused by the collapse of 
joint-stock undertakings, the repudiation of their debts by foreign States, 
the revelations with regard to certain foreign loans, and the general 
insecurity felt by all classes of investors under existing circumstances. 
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Capital has been unproductive in the matter of exports, partly because it 
has been lying idle, and partly in consequence of increased investments in 
house property at home, 


Il, 
PRODUCTION OF COAL—1845 TO 1876—COMPARED. 


Great nited | Austria Total 
Dates eee Belgium France | Germany and ota. 
2 Britain gt States | Huns 


1845 | 31,500,000] 4,960,077 | 4,400,000 | 4,147,617 | 3,500,000, 709,706 | 49,211,400 
1874 |125,043,300 |14,669,000 |42,433,900 |16,949,000 |41,754,600 12,810,900 |253050,700 
1875 |131,867,105 |15,O11,31T |45,413,340 |16,949,000 |47,787,704 11,400,889 eg ee 


1876 |133,344,776 |17,609,029 |43,000,000 |r7,049,762 149,393,174 13,101,889 |273,558,579 | 


It appears from the above figures that in 1845 this country produced 
less than one-half of the entire quantity by 3,934,800 tons ; in 1874 it was 
less than one-half by 2,583,700 tons ; so that we not only held our own, in 
proportion to the whole quantity produced, in those two periods, but we 
actually exceeded that proportion by some 351,100 tons. It is evident, 
therefore, that from 1845 to the end of 1874 the accusation made by 
alarmists that we were losing in the race was altogether unfounded. The 
increase in the United Kingdom in 1875 was 6,823,848 tons over 1874; in 
1876 there was a further increase of 1,477,661 tons. So that we were less 
than one-half in 1875 by 4,693,170 tons, and in 1876 less than one-half by 
6,869,018 tons ; but this is not surprising, when the high price of coal is 
considered and the state of trade is taken into account ; nor can it be pro- 
nounced as at all discouraging. 


Ill. 
EXPORTS OF COTTON GOODS. 


Since the portion relating to foreign competition went to press a 
circular issted by the power-loom weavers of East Lancashire to their 
employers has come to hand, from which we make the following extracts, 
as they bear directly on the question discussed in Chapter IX., pages 395 to 
412 respectively ;— 


CoTTON CLOTH EXPORTED. 


Year. Quantities. 

1856 A 5 3 : : » 2,023,738,543 yards. 
1857 : : ‘ : ; - 1,968,056,485  ,, 
1858 : : ; ; : . §2; 304,205,042 men 
1859 : : : : : + -25551,900,020 mae 
1860 ; : 


‘ 2,765, 537,818 2 
Average : : 2,324,649, 563 yards. 


. . . 


dame bes? ore 
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CoTron CLotH ExporTeD, —continued. 


Year. Quantities. 
1861 : a : fi : » 2,563,459,007 yards. 
1862 ; : : P , Gnd, 091,204, 0001 
1863 , : : ‘ : Sn t37/10; 902.072 mir 
1864 : : : ‘ : pela 7/5\1, 950) 3008s 
1865 : ‘ ‘ : : 2) 10453035710) 4; 
Average ; : ees 421,739 yards. 
1866 : i : é 2 e257 5,000,135 ener 
1867 4 ; : : ; . 2,832,013,707 ,, 
1868 A : , $ ‘ ty 2;977, 100,551 8 
1869 : 5 : : 7), 25508,080,025 may 
1870 : ‘ : : 3,266,998,166__,, 
Average : : 2 ee yards. 
1871 Z ; : ; : 5 Byslytovechg x. 
1872 ae ay : » 3,537,985,311 5, 
1873 : c : : . - 3,483,735,585 5, 
1874 : : : ‘ 5 . 3,606,639,044 ,, 
1875 : : ; : 3, 562,462,166 ,, 
- Average : ; a es 645,583 yards. 
1876 gt te ee ay 3,000, 404,8742 -., 


An analysis of the above figures will show that in 1856 the whole 
exports of cotton cloth to all countries amounted to 2,023,738, 543 yards, 
and the total for the five years ending 1860, 11,623,247,817 yards, or a 
yearly average of 2,324,649,563 yards, being an increase each year of 
300,911,020 yards, or 3°6 per cent.; the total exports for the five years 
ending 1875 were 17,608,227,917 yards, being an increase of 5,984,980, 100 
yards, or a yearly average of 1,196,996,020 yards, or of 3°8 per cent. per 
annum ; the exports of 1876 were 147,758,791 yards over the average of 
the previous five years, being equal to 41 per cent., the exports of 1876 
being the largest on record ; not only so, but if we take the average exports 
from 1856 to the present time, the increase only amounts to 4°I per cent. 
per year, while we find that of 1876, over 1875, is 4°2 per cent., thus 
showing that the increase of exports in 1876 is above the average increase 
of the last twenty years. We also find that the exports for the eleven 
months ending November 1877 amounted to 3,523,634,400 yards, and 
that of the same eleven months of 1876 only amounted to 3,364,491,700 
yards, thus showing that the exports of the eleven months last past exceeded 
that of 1876 by 4°73 per cent. 

In the face of the many difficulties that beset the trade at the present 
time, no one can say that the cotton industry of this country is on the 
wane, notwithstanding that the various countries to which we send out 
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manufactured goods extort a protective duty of from 5 to more than 100 
per cent.—Belgium charges as much as 6/. Is. 11d. per cwt., France ditto, 
Russia up to 59/, 2s. 3d. per cwt., and America from 23d. to 33d. per 
yard. It was contended that a 5 per cent. reduction in wages would only 
amount to one penny for every forty yards of cloth manufactured, which 
. could not appreciably affect the retail price to the consumer. 

A great deal has been said of late about the Americans sending large 
quantities of cloth into the various markets of the world, Manchester 
amongst the number, and underselling our Lancashire manufacturers ; the 
total American exports of cotton manufactures to all countries up to the 
latest returns issued afe given below, from which the fallacy of such a 
statement is easily discernible ; the whole of the American exports, if 
all cloth—which it is well known is not so—could be manufactured in a 
small village like Great Harwood ; and it will also be seen that so far back 
as 1868 and 1869 their exports were greater than in any of the later 
years :— 


ToTaL Exports OF COTTON MANUFACTURES FROM THE 
UNITED STATES TO ALL COUNTRIES. 


Year Value 

1865 F . 5 a - : £719,075 
1866 c : < : c : 370,870 
1867 : . : ; 960,048 
1868 : : : : F . 1,014,802 
1869 : . ‘ ‘ ; EL, 223,700 
1870 : 2 F ; : : 787,017 
1871 wet ie ; ‘ : : 741,278 
1872 3 5 : . : : 480,068 
1873 . : - : : ; 614,068 
1874 é : : ; F ; 645,069 
1875 : : F : , 848, 288 
1876 : : ; : : - 1,544,596 
1877 : ‘ : K : . 2,047,168 


The figures for 1876 and 1877 are taken from the Z7mes of January 30, 
1878, by which it will be seen that there is a substantial increase during 
the past two years ; but it is not sufficient to affect the argument of the 
cotton operatives as given in the circular. 
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IMPORTANT VOLUME OF ETCHINGS. 
Folio, cloth extra, £1 IIs. 6d. 


Examples of Contemporary Art. 


ETCHINGS from Representative Works by living English and 
Foreign Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comyns 


CARR. 
“Tt would not be easy to meet with a more sumptuous, and at the same time a 
more tasteful and instructive drawing-roont book.” —NONCONFORMIST. 


Folio, half-bound boards, India proofs, 21s. 


William Blake : 
ETCHINGS from his Works. By WILLIAM BELL ScorTT. 


With descriptive Text. 
“The best side of Blake’s work ts given here, and makes a really attractive 
volume, which allcan enjoy . . The etching ts of the best kind, more refined 
and delicate than the original work.” —SATURDAY REVIEW, 


NEW VOLUME OF HUNTING SKETCHES. 
Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 21s. 


Canters in Crampshire. 


By G. Bowers. I. Gallops from Gorseborough. II. Scrambles 
with Scratch Packs. III. Studies with Stag Hounds. 


2 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Square 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece 
and numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


The Art of Beauty. 


By Mrs. H. R. Hawes, Author of “Chaucer for Children.” 
With nearly One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. 
“A most interesting book, full of valuable hints and suggestions. » . » Ife 


young. ladies would but lend their ears for a little to Mrs. Haweis, we are quite 
sure that it would result in thetr being at once more tasteful, more happy, and more 
healthy than they now often are, with their false hair, high heels, tight corsets, and 


ever so much else, of the same sort.” —NONCONFORMIST. 


Crown 4to, containing 24 Plates beautifully printed in Colours, with 
descriptive Text, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. ; illustrated boards, 3s. 6d. 


A sop’s Fables 


Translated into Human Nature. By C. H. BENNETT. 


“For fun and frolic the new version of CEsop’s Fables must bear away the 
palm. There are plenty of grown-up children who like to be amused ; and if this 
new version of old stories does not amuse them they must be very dull indeed, 
and their situation one much to be commiserated.”—MORNING Post. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 639 Illustrations, 7s. 6¢., a New Edition 
(uniform with ‘* The Englishman’s House”) of 


4 Handbook of Architectural Styles. 


Translated from the German of A. ROSENGARTEN by W. 
COLLETT-SANDARS. With 639 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
A fiistory of Advertising, 
From the Earliest Times. (Illustrated by Anecdotes, Curious 


Specimens, and Biographical Notes of Successful Advertisers. 
By HENRY SAMPSON. 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimile, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Artemus Ward’s Works: 


The Works of CHARLES FARRER BROWNE, better known as 
ARTEMUS WARD. With Portrait, facsimile of Handwriting, &c. 
“* The author combines the powers of Thackeray with those of Albert Smith. 


The saltis rubbed in with a native hand—one which has the syt of tickling.” — 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Small 4to, green and gold, 6s. 6¢.; gilt edges, 75. 6d. 


As Pretty as Seven, 


and other Popular German Stories. Collected by Lupwie¢é 
BECHSTEIN. With Additional Tales by the Brothers GRIMM, 
and 100 Illustrations by RICHTER. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


A Handbook of London Bankers ; 


With some Account of their Predecessors, the Early Goldsmiths ; 
together with Lists of Bankers, from 1677 to 1876. By F. G. 
HILTON PRICE, 

“ An interesting and unpretending little work, which may prove a useful con- 
tribution towards the history of adificult subject. . . . Mr. Price’s anecdotes 
are entertaining. . . . There is something fascinating, almost romantic, 
in the details given us of Child’s Bank. . . . There isagreat deal of amusing 
reading and some valuable information in this book.”’—SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Bardsley’s Our English Surnames : 


Their Sources and Significations. By CHARLES WAREING 
Barpstty, M.A. Second Edition, revised throughout, con- 
siderably enlarged, and partially rewritten. 


“ Mr. Bardsley has faithfully consulted the original medieval documents and 
works from which the origin and development of surnames can alone be satisfac- 
torily traced. He has furnished a valuable contribution to the literature rae 
names, and wehope to hear more of him inthis jield.’’—TimeEs. 


Demy 8vo, illustrated, 1s. each. 


Henry Blackburn’s Avt Handbooks : 
Academy Notes for 1877. 


With 143 Illustrations of the Principal Pictures at Bur- 
lington House: more than One Hundred being Facsimiles of 
Sketches drawn by the Artists. 
* * ACADEMY NOTES for 1875 and 1876 may also be had, price 
One Shilling each. 


** We at once take an opportunity of offering our thanks, as well as those 
of all visitors to the Exhibition, to Mr. Blackburn for his very carefully 
executed review of the Academy pictures, illustrated by some 100 woodcut 
memoranda of the principal pictures, almost half of them front the pencils of 
the painters themselves. A cheaper, prettier, or more convenient souvenir 
of the Exhibition it would be difficult to conceive and unreasonable to 


expect.” —TIMES, 
Pictorial Notes in the National Gallery. 
Tuer BRITISH SCHOOL. With upwards of 100 Illustrations 
of the principal Pictures at Trafalgar Square; forming a 
complete Catalogue of the British Section. 
The Old Masters at Trafalgar Square. 
With numerous Illustrations. [Ln the press, 
Pictures at South Kensington. 
With 80 Illustrations of the Raphael Cartoons, the Sheep- 
shanks Collection, &c. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1878. 
With numerous Illustrations, contributed by the Artists 
themselves, [Lie the press. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 18s. 


Baker’s Clouds in the East: 


Travels and Adventures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By 
VALENTINE BAKER. With Maps and Illustrations, coloured 
and plain, from Original Sketches. Second Edition, revised and 
corrected. ; 


“4 man who not only thinks for himself, but who has risked his life in order to 
eain information. ...A most graphic and lively narrative of travels and adven- 
tures which have nothing of the commonplace about them.”—LEEDS MERCURY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Boccaccio’s Decameron ,; 
or, Ten Days’ Entertainment. Translated into English, with an 
Introduction by THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With 
Portrait, and STOTHARD’S beautiful Copperplates. 


Price One Shilling Monthly, with Four Illustrations, 


Belsvavia Magazine. 


That the purpose with which “BELGRAVIA” was originated has been 
fulfilled, 7s shown by the popularity that has attended tt since its first appear- 
ance. Aining, as may be inferred from its name, at supplying the most 
refined and cultivated section of London society with intellectual pabulumt suited 
to its requirements, tt sprang at once into public favour, and has since remained 
one of the most extensively read and widely circulated of periodicals. In passing 
into new hands it has experienced no structural change or modification. In- 
creased energy and increased capital have been employed in elevating it to the 
hizhest standard of excellence, but all the features that had won public apprecia- 
tion have been retained, and the Magazine still seeks its principal support in the 
homes of Belgravia. As the means through which the writer most readily reaches 
the heart of the general public, and in consequence as the most important of aids 
tn the establishment of morals and the formation of character, fiction still remains 
a principal feature in the Magazine. Two Serial Stories accordingly run through 
tts pages; supplemented by short Stories, Novelettes, and narrative or dramatic 
Sketches: whilst Essays, Social, Biographical, and Humorous; Scientific Dis- 
coveries brought to the level of popular comprehension, and treated with a light 
touch; Poetry, of the highest character; and records of Adventure and Travel, 
Jjorm the remaining portion of the contents. Especial care is now bestowed 
upon the illustrations, of which no fewer than four appear in each number. 
Beyond the design of illustrating the article they accompany, these aint at main- 
taining a position as works of art, both as regards drawing and engraving- 
In short, whatever claims the Magazine before possessed to favour have now been 
enhanced, and the Publishers can but leave the result to a public that has seldom 
Jatled to appreciate all earnest, persistent, and well-directed efforts for its amuse- 
ment and beneftt. 


*.* The THIRTY-FOURTH Volume of BELGRAVTA (which in- 
cludes the BELGRAVIA ANNUAL), elegantly bound in crimson cloth, full 
gilt side and back, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d., is now ready.—Handsome 
Cases for binding the volume can be had at 2s. each. 


THIRD EDITION, crown $vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


Boudoir Ballads: 


Vers de Société. By J. ASHBY-STERRY, 


» 


, 
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Imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt and gilt edges, price 215. per volume. 


Beautiful Pictures by British Artists ; 


A Gathering of Favourites from our Picture Galleries. In 2 Series. 

The First SERIES including Examples by WILKIE, CoNn- 
STABLE, TURNER, MULREADY, LANDSEER, Mac isz, E. M. 
WARD, FRITH, Sir JOHN GILBERT, LESLIE, ANSDELL, MARCUS 
STONE, Sir NoEL PATON, FAED, EYRE CROWE, GAVIN O’NEIL, 
and Mapox Brown. 

The SECOND SERIES containing Pictures by ARMYTAGE, FAED, 
GOODALL, HEMSLEY, HorsLtry, Marks, NIcHOoLts, Sir NoEL 
PATON, PICKERSGILL, G. SMITH, Marcus STONE, SOLOMON, 
STRAIGHT, E. M. WARD, and WARREN. 


All engraved on Steel in the highest style of Art. Edited, with 
Notices of the Artists, by SYDNEY ARMYTAGE, M.A. 
“* This book is well got up, and good engravings by Feens, Lumb Stocks, and 
eae bring back to us pictures of Royal Academy Exhibitions of past years.” 
—TIMEs, 


Crown $vo, with Photographic Portrait, cloth extra, 9s. 


Blanchard’s (Laman) Poems. 


Wow first Collected. Edited, with a Life of the Author (includ- 
ing numerous hitherto unpublished Letters from Lord Lytton, 
Lams, DICKENS, ROBERT BROWNING, and others), by BLAN- 
CHARD JERROLD. 


“His humorous verse is nuuch of it admirable—sparkling with genuine 
‘esprit, and as polished and pointed as Praed’s.”—ScoTSMAN. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Bret Harte’s Select Works, 


in Prose and Poetry. With Introductory Essay by J. M. BEL- 
LEW, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. 


“ Not many months before my friend's death, he had sent me two sketches of 
a young American writer (Bret Harte), far away in California (‘ The Out- 
casts of Poker Flat, and another), in which he had found such subtle strokes 
of character as he had not anywhere else in late years discovered ; the manner 
resembling hinwself, but the matter fresh to a degree that had surprised him ; 
the painting in all respects masterly, and the wild rude thing painted a quite 
wonderful reality. I have rarely known him more honestly moved.”—¥ ORSTER’S- 
Lire oF DICKENS 


Crown-8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Brand's Observations on Popular Anti- 


guities, chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions, With the Additions of Sir 
Henrv Epis. An entirely New and Revised Edition, with fine 
full-page Illustrations. 
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Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 4s. 6d. 


Brewster’s (Sir David) Martyrs of 


Science. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 4s. 6d. 


Brewster’s (Sir David) More Worlds 


than One, the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the 
Christian. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Brillat-Savarin’s Gastronomy as a Fine 


Art; or, The Science of Good Living. A Translation of the 
‘* Physiologie du Gofit ” of BRILLAT-SAVARIN, with an Intro- 
duction and Explanatory Notes by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. 

“‘ We have read it with rare enjoyment, just aswe have delightedly read and 
re-read guaint old Izaak. Mr. Anderson has done his work of translation 
daintily, with true appreciation of the points in his original; and altogether, 
though late, we cannot but believe that this book will be welcomed and much read 
by many.’ — NONCONFORMIST. 


Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated in Colours, price 30s. 


The British Flora Medica: 


A History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Britain. Illustrated 
by a Figure of each Plant, COLOURED BY HAND. By BENJAMIN H. 
BarTon, F.L.S., and THomMAS CASTLE, M.D., F.R.S. A New 
Edition, revised, condensed, and partly re-written, by JOHN R. 
Jackson, A.L.S., Curator of the Museums of Economic Botany, 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 


THE STOTHARD BUNYAN.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. 
Edited by Rey. T. ScorrT. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 
STOTHARD, engraved by GOODALL ; and numerous Woodcuts. 


Crown $vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


) 
Byron's Letters and Fournads. 
With Notices of his Life. By THomMAs Moore. A Reprint of 
the Original Edition, newly revised, Complete in One thick Volume, 
with Twelve full-page Plates. 

“We have read this book with the greatest pleasure. Considered merely asa 
composition, tt deserves to be classed among the best specimens of English prose 
which our age has produced. . . . The style is agreeable, clear, and manly, 
and when it rises tnto eloguence, rises without effort or ostentation. It would 


be difficult to name a book which exhibits more kindness, fairness, and modesty.” 
—Macautay, in the EpinsurcH Review.) 
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Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 315. 6d. 


Canova’s Works in Sculpture and Model- 


fing. 150 Plates, exquisitely engraved in Outline by Mosxs, and 
printed on an India tint. With Descriptions by the Countess 
ALBRIZZI, a Biographical Memoir by CicoGNARA, and Por- 
trait by WORTHINGTON. 

“The fertility of this master’s resources is amazing, and the manual labour 
expended on his works would have worn out many an ordinary workman. The 
outline engravings are finely executed. The descriptive notes are discriminating, 
and tn the matin exact.””—SPECTATOR. 


Two Vols. imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, the Plates beautifully 
printed in Colours, £3 3,. 


Cathn’s Illustrations of the Manners, 
Customs, and Condition of the North American Indians : the re- 
sult of Eight Years of Travel and Adventure among the Wildest 
and most Remarkable Tribes now existing. Containing 360 
Coloured Engravings from the Author’s original Paintings. 


Small gto, cloth gilt, with Coloured Ilustrations, ros. 6d. 


Chaucer for Children : 


A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawets. With Eight Coloured 
Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 

§* Tt must not only take a high place among the Christmas and New Vear beoks 
of this season, but 1s also of permanent value as an introduction to the study of ° 
Chaucer, whose works, in selections of some kind or other, are now text-books in 
every school that aspires to give sound instruction in English.” ACADEMY. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Maps, 24s. 
’ C) ow, jos 
Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade 
(The Prince Consort’s Own), formerly the g5th. By Sir WILLIAM 
H. Cope, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 

“* This latest contribution to the history of the British army is a work of the 
most varied information regarding the distinguished regiment whose life it nar- 
vates, and also of facts interesting to the student in military affairs. SAO 
Great credit is due to Sir W. Cope for the patience and labour, extending over 
many years, which he has given to the work. . . . In many cases well-exe- 
cuted plans of actions are given,” —MorRNinG Post. 

“© Kuen a bare record of a corps which has so often been under fire, and has 
borne a part in important engagements all over the world, could not prove 
otherwise than full of matter acceptable to the military reader.” —ATHEN ZUM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, 7s. 6. each. 


Cruikshank’s Comic Alimanack. 


Complete in Two SERIES: The rst from 1835 to 1843; the 
SECOND from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the besr Humour 
of THACKERAY, Hoop, MAYHEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BrcK- 
ETT, Rozert Broucu, &c. With 2000 Woodcuts and Steel 
Engravings by CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELLS, &c. 
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Crown $vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Colman’s Humorous Works: 
‘*Broad Grins,’ ‘‘My Nightgown and Slippers,” and other 
Humorous Works, Prose and Poetical, of GEORGE COLMAN. 
With Life by G. B. BucKSTONE, and Frontispiece by HOGARTH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


Creasy’s Memotrs of Eminent Etonians ; 


with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir 

EDWARD Creasy, Author of ‘‘The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 

the World.” A New Edition, brought down to the Present 
Time, with 13 Illustrations. 

“A new edition of ‘Creasy’s Etonians’ will be welcome. The book was a 

favourite a quarter of a century ago, and tt has maintained tts reputation. The 

value of this new edition is enhanced by the fact that Sir Edward Creasy has 


added to it several memoirs of Etonians who have died since the first edition 
appeared, The work is eminently interesting.” —SCOTSMAN. 


To be Completed in Twenty-four Parts, quarto, at 5s. each, profusely 
illustrated, by Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings, 


Cyclopedia of Costume ; 


or, A Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Mili- 
tary—from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George 
the Third. Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on 
the Continent, and preceded by a General History of the Costumes 
of the Principal Countries of Europe. By J. R. PLANCHE, 
Somerset Herald.— A Prospectus will be sent upon application. 
Part XIX. now ready. 

‘A most readable and interesting work—and it can scarcely be consulted in 
vain, whether the reader ts in search for information as to military, court, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume. . . . All the chromo-lithographs, 
and most of the woodcut tllustrations—the latter amounting to several thousands 


—are very elaborately executed ; and the work forms a livre de luxe which renders 
zt egually suited to the library and the ladies drawing-room.” —TIMES. 


* * Part XIV. contains the Completion of the DICTIONARY, which, 
as Vol. I. of the Book, forms a Complete Work in itself. This volume 
may now be had, handsomely bound in half red morocco, gilt top, price 
43 138. 6d. Cases for binding the volume may also be had, price 5s. each. 

The remaining Parts will be occupied by the GENERAL HISTORY 
OF THE COSTUMES OF EUROPE, arranged Chronologically. 


Demy 8vo, half-bound morocco, 21s, 
Dibdin’s Bibliomania ; 


or, Book-Madness : A Bibliographical Romance. With numerous 
Iliustrations. A New Edition, with a Supplement, including a 
Key to the Assumed Characters in the Drama, 
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Parts I. to XII. now ready, 215. each. 


Cussans History of Hertfordshire. 


By JouN E, Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Ccpper 
and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 


“Mr. Cussans has, from sources not accessible to Clutterbuck, made mos? 
valuable additions to the manorial history of the county from the earliest period 
downwards, cleared up many doubtful points, and given original details con- 
cerning various subjects untouched or iniperfectly treated by that writer. The 
pedigrees seem to have been constructed with great care, and area valuable addition 
to the genealogical history of the county. Mr. Cussans appears to have done 
his work conscientiously, and to have spared neither time, labour, nor expense to 
pid his volumes worthy of ranking in the highest class of County Histories’ 
—ACADEMY. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 125. 6d. 


Doran's Memories of our Great Towns. 


With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. JOHN Doran, F.S.A. 


SECOND EDITION, demy $vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 185. 


Dunraven’s The Great Divide: 


A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1874. Bythe EARLof DUNRAVEN. With Mapsand numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by VALENTINE W. BROMLEY. 


“*There has not for along time appeared a better book of travel than Lord 
Dunraven’s ‘ The Great Divide.” . . . The book ts full of clever observation, 
and bothnarrative and illustrations are thoroughly good.”—ATHENEUM. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 245. 


Dodge's (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds 


of the Great West: A Description of the Plains, Game, and 
Indians of the Great North American Desert. By RICHARD 
Irvinc DoncGE, Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Army. 
With an Introduction by WILLIAM BLACKMORE; Map, and 
numerous Illustrations drawn by ERNEST GRISET. 

“' This magnificent volume ts one of the most able and most interesting works 
which has ever proceeded from an American pen, while its freshness ts equal to 
that of any similar book. Colonel Dodge has chosen a subject of which he ts 
master, and treated it with a fulness that leaves nothing more to be desired, and 
in a style which is charming equally for its picturesqueness and its purity.” 
—NoNCONFORMIST. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 
Stones : their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


The Englishman's House: 


A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a 

House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. 

RICHARDSON. Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 
*.* This book is intended to supply a long-felt want, viz., a plain, non-technical 


account of every style. of house, with the cost and manner of building ; it gives 
every variety, from a workman's cottage to a nobleman's palace. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume ; a few Large Paper 
copies (only 50 printed), at 12s. per Vol. 


Early English Poets. 


Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A.B.GROSART. 


“Mr. Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiastic care on 
the perfect restoration and preservation of the text; and it ts very unlikely that 
any other edition of the poet can ever be called for. . . From Mr. Grosart we 


always expect and always receive the final results of most patient and competent 
scholarship.” —EXAMINER, 


1. Fletcher’s ( Giles, B.D.) Complete Collected Poems. With 
Complete Poems : Christ's Victorie Nett boa ee 
a ee Lines, and Glossarial Index, &c. 
Death, and Minor Poems, Three Vols. 7 
With Memorial-Introduction and | 4, Af tdney Ss (Sir P hilip ) 
Notes. One Vol. Complete Poetical Works, in- 

2. Davies’ (Sir Fohn) cluding all those in ‘ Arcadia.” 
Complete Poetical Works, in- — Portrait, Memorial-Intro- 
cluding Psalms I. to L. in Verse, uction, Essay on the Poetry of 
and other hitherto Unpublished Sidney, and Notes. Three Vols. 
MSS., for the first time Col- | 5. Done s (Dr. Fohn) 
lected and Edited. With Me- Complete Poetical Works, in- 
morial-Introduction and Notes. cluding the Satires and various 
Two Vols. from MSS. With Memorial-In- 

zt Herrick’s (Robert) Hes- troduction and Notes. 
perides, Noble Numbers, and [ln the press. 


¥*.* Other volumes are in active preparation. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Fairholt’s Tobacco: 


Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and 
its Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. 
By F. W. FarrHort, F.S.A. A New Edition, with Coloured 
Frontispiece and upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author. 


“© 4 very pleasant and instructive history ef tobacco and its associations, which 
we cordially recommend alike to the votavies and to the enemies of the miuch- 
maligned but certainly not neglected weed. . . . Full of interest and in- 
formation.” —Daity NEws, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 62. 


faraday’s Chemical History of a Candle. 


Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. 
Edited by W. Crooxes, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


faraday’s Vartous Forces of Nature. 


A New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 

fiinger-Ring Lore: 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal.—Earliest Notices; Supersti- 

tions ; Ring Investiture, Secularand Ecclesiastical ; Betrothal and 

Wedding Rings; Ring-tokens; Memorial and Mortuary Rings ; 

Posy-Rings; Customs and Incidents in Connection with Rings ; 

Remarkable Rings, &c. By WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A. With Hun- 

dreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 

“Enters fully into the whole subject, and gives an amount of information 

end general reading in reference thereto which ts of very high interest, The 
book 1s not only a sort of history of singer-rings, but is a collection of anecdotes 
tn connection with them. . . . The volume ts admirably illustrated, and 


altogether affords an amount of amusement and information which is not other- 
wise easily accesstble.”’—SCOTSMAN. 


** One of those gossiping books which are as full of amusement as of instruc- 
tion,” —ATHENEUM, 


THE RUSKIN GRIMM.—Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6.5; 
gilt edges, 75. 6d. 


German Popular Stories. 


Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by EDGAR 
TayLor. Edited, with an Introduction, by JoHN RUSKIN. 
With 22 Illustrations after the inimitable designs of GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. Both Series Complete. 


“ The illustrations of this volume. . . . are of quite sterling and admirable 
art, of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they illustrate ; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to 
my ‘ Elements of Drawing, were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Remi- 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). . . . Tommake 
somewhat enlarged copies of then, looking at thent through a magnifying gliuss, 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exe7- 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt 
in schools.”—Extract from Introduction by JOHN RusKIN. 


One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
Gilbert’s (W.S.) Original Plays: 
6©A Wicked World,” ‘‘ Charity,” ‘‘The Palace of Truti,” 
*¢ Pygmalion,” ‘‘ Trial by Jury,” &c. 


“ His workmanship is in its way perfect; it ts very sound, very eve, very 
weil sustained, and excellenily balanced throughout.’ —OBSERVEN. 
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One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated by ARTHUR HOPKINS. 


The Gentleman's Magazine. 


Edited by SyYLVANUS URBAN, Gentleman. ei 
In seeking to restore the ‘GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE” to the position 
it formerly held, the Publishers do not lose sight of the changed conditions 
under which it now appears. While maintaining an historical continuity which 
dates back to the reign of George the Second, there will be no attempt to burdex 
the present with the weight of a distant past, or to adhere slavishly to traditions 
the application of which is unsuited to the altered conditions of society at the 
present time. It is sought to render the Magazine to the gentleman of to-day 
what in earlier times it proved to the gentleman of a past generation. New 
features will be introduced to take the place of those which disappear; in the 
most important respects, however, the connecting links between the present and 
the past will be closest. Biography and History, which have always formed @ 
conspicuous portion of the contents, will retain the prominence assigned them, 
and will be treated with the added breadth that springs from increased famili- 
arity with authorities and more exact appreciation of the province of the 
Biographer and the Historian. Science, which confers upon the age special 
eminence, will have its latest conclusions and forecasts presented in a manner 
which shall bring them within the grasp of the general reader. The thilo- 
sophical aspect of Politics, the matters which affect Imperial interests, will be 
separated from the rivalries of party, and will receive a due share of attention. 
Archeology (under which comprehensive head may be included Genealogy, To- 
pography, and other similar matters), Natural History, Sport and Adventure, 
Poetry, Belles Lettres, Art in all its manifestations, will constitute a portion 
of the contents; and Essays upon social subjects will, as heretofore, be inter- 
spersed. Under the head ef Table Talk matters of current interest will be 
discussed, and facts of historic value will be preserved. A Work of Fiction by 
some novelist of highest position will run through the pages of the Magazine, 
and will be illustrated by artists of known excellence. With a full sense of 
what is involved in their promise, and with a firm resolution to abide by theix 
dleages, the Publishers undertake to spare no exertion that ts necessary to secure 
the highest class of contributions, to place the Magazine in the first rank of 
serials, and to fit tt to take its place on the table and on the shelves of all classes 
of cultivated Englishmen. 
*..* Now ready, the Volume for JULY to DECEMBER, 1877, cloth extra, 
price 8s. 6d. ; and Cases for binding, price 25.each. 


: Demy 4to, cloth extra, with Hllustrations, 3I5. 6d, 
Gillray the Caricaturtst : 


The Story of his Life and Times, with Anecdotal Descriptions of 
his Engravings. Edited by THoMAs WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
With 83 full-page Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings. 


Gold ; 


or, Legal Regulations for the Standard of Gold and Silves 
Ware in the different Countries of the World. Translated from 
the German of SrupNnirz by Mrs. BREWER, and Edited, with 
additions, by Epwin W. STREETER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 62. 


The Golden Treasury of Thought : 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times 
and Countries. Selected and Edited by THEODORE TAYLOR. 


Crown $8vo, cloth extra, with a Map, 3.. 6d. 
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Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 2s. per volume. 


Lhe Golden Library: 


Bayard Taylor's Diver- 
sions of the Echo Club. 

Lhe Book of Clerical Anec- 
dotes, 


Lyron’s Don Fuan. 


Carlyle (Thomas) on the 
Choice of Books, With a Me- 
moir., Is, 6d. 

Emerson's Letters and 
Social Aims. 

Godwin’s( William) Lives 
of the Necromancers. 

Flolmes’s Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, With an In- 
troduction by G. A. SALA. 

ffolmes’s Professor at the 
Breakfast Table. 


Hood’s Whims and Oddi- 
ties. Complete. With all the 
original Illustrations. 


Trving’s (Washington) 
Tales of a Traveller. 
lrving’s (Washington) 


Tales of the Alhambra. 


Fesse’s (Edward) Scenes 
and Occupations of Country Life. 


Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 


Both Series Complete in One Vol. 


Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A 
Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait, and 
Introduction by EDMUND OLLIER 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) 
Mort d'Arthur ; The Stories of 
King Arthur and of the Knights 
of the Round Table. Edited by 
B, MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 


Pascal’s Provincial Let- 
ters. A New Translation, with 
Historical Introduction and 
Notesys by = Ds M‘CRrineD Ds 
LL Ds 

Pope’s Complete Poetical 
Works. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims 


and Moral Reflections, With 
Notes, and an _ Introductory 
Essay by SAINTE-BEUVE. 


St. Pierre’s Paul and 
Virginia, and the Indian Cot- 
tage. Edited, with Life, by the 
Rev. E. CLARKE. 

Shelley’s Early Poems 
and Queen Jfab, with Essay by 
LEIGH Hunt. 

Shelley's Later Poems: 
Laon and Cythna, &c. 


Shelley’s Posthumous 
Poems, the Shelley Papers, &c. 


Shelley’s Prose Works, 


including A Refutation of Deism, 
Zastrozzi, St. Irvyne, &c. 


White's Natural History 
of Selborne. Edited, with addi- 


tions, by THOMAS BROWN, 
F.L.S. 


“© A series of excellently printed and carefully annotated volumes, handy in size, 


and altogether attractive.” —BOOKSELLER. 


Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


Gosse’s King 


Enk : 


A Tragedy. By EpMuND W. Gossz, Vignette by W. B. Scorr. 
“We have seldom seen so marked an advance in a second book beyond a first. 
Jts merits are solid and of a very high order.’— ACADEMY, 
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Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


Gosse’s On Viol and Flute. 


Second Edition. With a Vignette by W. B. ScorrT. 


Half-bound, paper boards, 21s.; or elegantly half-bound crimson 
morocco, gilt, 255. 


The Graphic Portfolio. 


Fifty Engravings from ‘‘ The Graphic,” most carefully printed on 
the finest plate paper (18 in. by 15 in.) from the Original Engravings. 
The Drawings are by S. L. FILDES, IIELEN PATERSON, HUBERT 
HERKOMER, SYDNEY HALL, E. J. Grecory, G. D, LESLIE, 
W. SMALL, G. Du Maurier, Sir JOHN GILBERT, G. J. PIN- 
WELL, CHARLES GREEN, G. DURAND, M. E. Epwarps, A. B. 
HovucuTon, H. S. Marks, F. W. Lawson, H. WEIGALL, 
and others. 

“* Contains some of the choicest specimens, both of drawing and wood-engraving. 


Admirable in details and expression, and engraved with rare delicacy.”—DaiLy 
NEws 
iy i 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Greenwood’s Low-Life Deeps: 


An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there ; including 
‘“*The Man and Dog Fight,” with much additional and con- 
firmatory evidence; ‘‘ With a Tally-Man,” ‘‘A Fallen Star,” 
‘The Betting Barber,” ‘* A Coal Marriage,” &c. By JAMES 
GREENWOOD. With Illustrations in tint by ALFRED CONCANEN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Greenwood’s Wilds of London: 


Descriptive Sketches, from Persona] Observations and Experience, 

of Remarkable Scenes, People, and Placesin London. By JAMES 
GREENWOOD. With 12 Tinted Illustrations by ALFRED CONCANEN. 

“ Mr. Fames Greenwood presents hineself once more in the character of ‘ one 
whose delight it ts to do hts humble endeavour towards exposing and extirpating 


soctal abuses and those hole-and-corner evils which afflict soctety.’”—SaTURDAY 
REvizw. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Guyot’s Earth and Man; 
or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors AGAssIZ, PIERCE, and GRAY. 12 
Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and a copious Index. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


flake’s New Symbols : 


Poems. By THoMAs GORDON HAKE, 


“‘ The entire book breathes a pure and ennobling influence, shows welcome 
originality of idea and illustration, and yields the highest preof of imaginative 
faculty and mature power of expression,” —ATHENAUM. 


Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6a. 


flalt’s (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish 


Character. With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
DANIEL MACLISE, Sir JOHN GILBERT, W. HARVEY, and G. 
CRUIKSHANK. 

“ The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's beautiful English 


Sketches in ‘Our Village,’ but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
bright.” —BLACKWooD’s MAGAZINE. 


Three Vols. royal 4to, cloth boards, £6 6s. 


Ettstovical Portratts ; 


Upwards of 430 Engravings of Rare Prints. Comprising the 
Collections of Ropp, RICHARDSON, CAULFIELD, &c. With 
Descriptive Text to every Plate, giving a brief outline of the most 
important Historical and Biographical Facts and Dates connected 
with each Portrait, and references to original Authorities. 


Small 8yo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 67. 


The House of Life; 


Human Physiology, with its Applications to the Preservation of 
Health. For use in Classes, and Popular Reading. With 
numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. FENwick MILLER. 


Two Vols. royal 8vo, with Coloured Frontispieces, cloth extra, £2 55. 


Hofe’s Costume of the Ancients. 


Illustrated in upwards of 320 Outline Engravings, containing Re- 

presentations of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Habits and 
Dresses. 

“ The substance of many expensive works, containing all that may be necessary 

to give to artists, and even to dramatic performers and to others engaged in 


classical representations, an idea of ancient costumes sufficiently aniple to prevent 
their offending in their performances by gross and obvious blunders. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works, 


In Prose and Verse. Including the CREAM OF THE COMIC 
ANNUALS. With Life of the Author, Portrait, and over Two 
Hundred original Illustrations. 

“ Not only does the volume include the better-known poents by the author, but 
also what is happily described as ‘ the Cream of the Comic Annuals.’ Such delicious 
things as ‘ Don't you smell Fire?’ ‘The Parish Revolution,’ and‘ Huggins and 
Duggins, will never want readers.” —GRAPHIC. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Photographic Portrait, 6s. 


Flood’s (Tom) Poems, Fumorous and 


Pathetic, Edited, with a Memoir, by his Sister, FRANCES FREE- 
LING BRODERIP. 


“ There are many poems in the volume which the very best fudge might well 
mistake for his father's work.” —STANDARD, 


Square crown 8yo, in a handsome and specially-designed binding, 
gilt edges, 6s. 


Flood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the 


North Pole: A Noah’s Arkeological Narrative. With 25 Illus- 
trations by W. BRUNTON and E. C. BARNES. 

“The amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes 

which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full 


Justice to the writer's meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co- 
operation of author and artist could not be destred.”—TiMEs. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Flook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous 


Works, including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, 
and Hoaxes. With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


Tlueffer's The Troubadours ; 


A History of Provengal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. 
By FRANCIS HUEFFER. 


H, Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7S 
orne’s Orion: 


An Epic Poem, in Three Books. By RICHARD HENGIST Horne, 
Tenth Edition. 


“Orion will be admitted, by every man of genius, to be one of the noblest, if not 
the very noblest, poetical work of the age. Its defects are trivial and conventional, 
tts beauties intrinsic and supreme.” —EDGAR ALLAN Por. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


flowell’s The Conflicts of Capital and 


Labour, Including Chapters on the History of Guilds; Trades 
Unions ; Apprentices ; Technical Education; Intimidation and 
Picketing ; Restraints on Trade ; Strikes—their Objects, Aims, and 
Results ; Trade Councils ; Arbitration ; Co-operation ; Friendly 
Societies ; the Labour Laws, &. By GrorGe Howe tt, Author 
of ‘A Handy Book of the Labour Laws,” late Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Trades Unions of Great Britain. 


Atlas folio, half morocco, gilt, Fae: 
The Italian Masters : 


Autotype Facsimiles of Original Drawings in the British Museum. 
With Critical and Descriptive Notes, Biographical and Artistic, 

by J. Comyns Carr. 
“This splendid volume. . . Mr. Carr's choice of examples has been dictated 
by wide knowledge and fine tact. . . The majority have been reproduced with 
remarkable accuracy. Of the criticism which accompanies the drawings we have 


not hitherto spoken, but it is this which gives the book its special value.’—PALu 
MALL GazeETTE. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
] is 
Feux a’ Esprit, 
Written and Spoken, of the Later Wits and Humourists. Collected 
and Edited by Henry S, LEIGH. 


“ This thoroughly congenial piece of work . .. Mr. Leigh's claim to praise is 
threefold: he has performed the duty of taster with care and judgment ; he has 
restored many stolen or strayed bons-mots to their rightful owners; and he has 
exercised his editorial functions delicately and sparingly.’?—D atLy TELEGRAPH. 


Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 145. 


Fosephus’s Complete Works. 


Translated by WuHISTON. Containing both ‘* The Antiquities of 
the Jews,” and ‘‘ The Wars of the Jews.” 


Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 65. 
Kavanaghs’ Pearl Fountain, 


And other Fairy Stories. By BRIDGET and JULIA KAVANAGH. 
With Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr SMITH. 


“Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as deliehtfulas the 
best of Grimms ‘German Popular Stories. . , . . or the most part, the 
slories ave downright, thorough-going fairy stories of the most admirable kind. 
. . « « Mr. Moyr Smith's illustrations, too, are admirable. Look at that 
white rabbit. Anyone would see at the first glance that he is a rabbit with a 
mind, and avery uncommon mind too—that he is a fairy rabbit, and that he is 
posing as chief adviser to some one—without reading even a word of the story. 
Again, notice the fairy-like effect of the little picture of the fairy-bird * Don't- 
forget-me, fiying away back into fairy-land. A more perfectly dream-like 1ni- 
pression of jairy-land has hardly been given in any illustration of fairy tales 
within our knowledge.” —SPECTATOR. 
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Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Lamb’s Poetry for Children, and Prince 


Dorus, Carefully reprinted from unique copies. 


“ The guaint and delightful little book, over the recovery of which ali the hearts — 
of his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing.” —Mr. SWINBURNE, in the ATHENUM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 75. 6d. 


Lamb’s Complete Works, 


In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with 
many Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and In- 
troduction, by R. H. SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and Fac- 
simile of a page of the ‘‘ Essay on Roast Pig.” 

‘© 4 complete edition of Lanib’s writings, in prese and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great fains 
to bring together Lamb's scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original 
appearance in various old periodicals.”—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, ros. 6d. 


Mary & Charles Lamb: 


Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and 
Notes by W. CAREW Hazuitr. With Hancocxk’s Portrait of 
the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions 
of Lamb’s and Coleridge’s Works, and numerous Illustrations. 


‘* Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifies; hardly any 
dortion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb ana his sister.” STANDARD. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 18s. 


Lamont’s Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 
or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr, Livesay. 


‘‘ After wading throush numberless volumes of icy fiction, concocted narrative, 
and spurious biography of Arctic voyagers, itis pleasant to meet with a real and 


genuine volume. . . He shows much tact in recounting his adventures, and 
they are sointerspersed with anecdotes and information as to make then: anything 
but wearisome. . . . The book, as a whole, is the most important addition 


made to our Arctic literature for a long time.’—ATHENEUM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 75. 6d. 
Latter-Day Lyrics: 
Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers; selected 


and arranged, with Notes, by W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. Witha 
Note *‘ On some Old French Forms of Verse”? by AUSTIN DoBson. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


Lee’s More Glimpses of the World Unseen. 


Edited by the Rev. FREDERICK GEORGE Lex, D.C.L., Vicar of 
All Saints , Lambeth; Editor of ‘*The Other World; or, 
Glimpses of the Supernatural,” &c. 

Crown dvo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Life tn London ; 
or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With 
the whole of CRUIKSHANK’s Illustrations, in Colours, after the 
Originals. 
Small crown $vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


: 5 é 
Linton’s Foshua Davidson, 
Christian and Communist. By E. Lynn LinToN. Sixth Edition, 
with a New Preface. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with lllustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Long fellow’s Complete Prose Works. 


Including ‘‘ Outre Mer,” ‘‘ Hyperion,” ‘‘ Kavanagh,” ‘‘ The 
Poets and Poetry of Europe,” and ‘‘ Driftwood.” With Portrait 
and Illustrations by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 


fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. , 

“ Mr. Longfellow has for many years been the best known and the most read of 
American poets; and his popularity 1s of the right kind, and rightly and fairly 
won. He has not stooped to catch attention by artifice, nor striven to force it by 
violence. His works have faced the test of parody and burlesque (which in these 
days is almost the common lot of writings of any mark), and have come off un- 
harmed.”—SaTuURDAY REVIEW. h 
THE FRASER PORTRAITS.—Demy gto, cloth gilt and gilt edges, with 

83 characteristic Portraits, 315. 6d. 


Maclise’s Gallery of Illustrious Literary 


Characters. With Notes by Dr. Macinn. Edited, with copious 
Additional Notes, by WILLIAM BATES, B.A. 


“© One of the most interesting volumes of this year's literature.” —TIMES, 
* Deserves a place on every drawing-roont table, and may not unfitly be removed 
from the drawing-room to the library.”—SPECTATOR. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Madve Naturav.The Moloch of Fashion. 


By Luxe Limner. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. 
FourtH EDITION, revised and enlarged. 


"6 Aoreeably written and amusingly tllustrated. Common sense and erudition 
are brought to bear on the subjects discussed in it,” —LANCET. 
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Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 55. 


Magna Charta. 


An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet 
wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. 

* * A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Maid of Norway (The). 


Translated from the German by Mrs. BIRKBECK. With Pen and 
Ink Sketches of Norwegian Scenery. 
NEW COPYRIGHT WORK BY MARK TWAIN. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


An Idle Excursion, and other Papers. 


By Mark Twain. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Mark Twain’sA adventures of TomSawyer. 
With One Hundred Illustrations. 


°° 4 book to be read. There is a certain freshness and novelty about it, a prac- 
tically romantic character, so to speak, which will make it very attractive.”"— 
SPECTATOR. 


*,* Also a Popular Edition, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Mark Twain’s Choice Works. 


Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. With Life, 
Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Mark Twain's Pleasure Trip on the 


Continent of Europe. (‘‘ The Innocents Abroad,’”? and ‘‘ The 
New Pilgrim’s Progress.”’) 


Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


Marston’s (Dr. Westland) Dramatic 


and Poetical Works. Collected Library Edition. 

“ The * Patrician’s Daughter’ is an oasis in the desert of modern dramatic 
“iterature, a real emanation of mind. We do not recollect any modern work in 
which states of thought are so freely developed, except the ‘ Torquato Tasso’ of 
Goethe. The play is a work of artin the same sense that a play of Sophocles isa 
work of art ; it is one simple idea in a state of gradual development . . . ‘The 
Favourite of Fortune’ is one of the most important additions to the stock of 
English prose comedy that has been made during the present century.” —TIMEs. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 


Mabsor S(Philip B.) Allin All: 


Poems and Sonnets. 


Crown $Svyo, cloth extra, 8s. 


Marston’s (Philip B.) Song Tide, 


And other Poems. Second Edition. 


eae half-bound, India Proofs, royal folio, £10; Large Paper 
copies, Artists’ India Proofs, elephant folio, £20. 


Modern Art: 


A Series of superb Line Engravings, from the Works of Distin- 
guished Painters of the English and Foreign Schools, selected 
from Galleries and Private Collections in Great Britain. With 
descriptive Text by JAMES DAFFORNE. 


Crown 8vyo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, 75. 6d. 


Muses of Mayfair ; 


Vers de Société of the Nineteenth Century. Including Selections 
from TENNYSON, BROWNING, SWINBURNE, ROSSETTI, JEAN 
INGELOW, LocKER, INGoLDsBy, Hoop, LytTTon, C. S. C.; 
LANDOR, AUSTIN Dosson, &c. Edited by H. C. PENNELL. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s., a New and Cheaper Edition of 


The New Republic ; 
or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country House. 
By W. H. MALtLocx. 


“The great charnt of the book lies in the clever and artistic way the dialogue 
zs managed, and the diverse and various expedients by which, whilst the love of 
thought on every page is kept at a hizh pitch, it never loses its realistic aspect. 

. Lt is giving high praise to a ‘work of this sort to say that tt absolutely 
eas to be taken as a whole: and that disjointed extracts here and there would 
entirely fail to convey any idea of the artistic unity, the careful and conscientious 
sequence of what ts evidently the brilliant outcome of much patient thought and 
study. . . . Enough has now been said to recommend these volumes to any 
reader who desires something above the usual novel, something which will open 
2p lanes of thought in his own mind, and insensibly ‘introduce a higher standard 
into his daily life. ~ « - Here ts novelty indeed, as well as originality, and 
to anyone who can appreciate or understand ‘The New Republic, it cannot 
fail to be a rare treat.” —OBSEKVER. 


* * The ORIGINAL EDITION, 72 T7zvo Vols. crown 8vo, 21s., may also 
de had. 


Square 8vo, cloth ext ra, with numerous Illustrations, 9s. 


North Italian Folk. 


By Mrs. Comyns Carr. With [Illustrations by RANDOLPH 
CALPECOTT. 
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MOORE’S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 9s. 


Prose and Verse—Humorous, Satirical, 


and Sentimental—by THOMAS MOORE. Including Suppressed 
Passages from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. Chiefly from the 
Author’s MSS., and all hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. Edited, 
with Notes, by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 

“ Hitherto Thomas Moore has been mostly regarded as one of the lighter writers 
merely—a sentimental poet par excellence, iz whom the ‘rapture of love and of 
wine’ determined him strictly to certain modes of sympathy and of utterance, and 
these to a large extent of a slightly artificial character. This volume will serve to 
show him in other, and certainly as attractive, aspects, while, at the same time, 
enabling us to a considerable extent to see how faithfully he developed himself on 
the poetical or fanciful side. . This is a book which claims, as it ought to 
obtain, vartous classes of readers, and we trust that the very mixed elements of 
interest in it may not conflict with its obtaining them. For the lightest reader 
there ts much to enjoy ; for the most thoughtful something to ponder over; and the 
thanks of both are due to editor and publisher alike.” —NONCONFORMIST. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s. per Vol. 


The Old Dramatists : 


Ben Fonson’s Works. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SwWIN- 


With Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, and a Biographical 
Memoir by WILLIAM GIFFORD. 
Edited by Col. CUNNINGHAM. 
Three Vols. 


Chapman’s Works. 
Now First Collected. Complete 
in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains 
the Plays complete, including the 
doubtful ones; Vol. II. the 
Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by 


BURNE; Vol. III. the Transla- 
tions of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe’s Works. 
Including his Translations. Edit- 
ed, with Notes and Introduction, 
by Col. CUNNINGHAM, One Vol. 


| Massinger’s Plays. 


From the Text of WILLIAM 
GIFFORD. With the addition of 
the Tragedy of ‘‘ Believe as you 
List.” Edited by Col. Cun- 
NINGHAM. One Vol. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
O'Shaughnessy’s (Arthur) An Epic of 
: Women, and other Poems. Second Edition. 

Crown 8yo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 
O’Shaughnessy’s Lays of France. 
(Founded on the ‘‘ Lays of Marie.”) Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
O’Shaughnessy’s Music and Moonlight : 
Poems and Songs. 
Crown Svo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 25. 6d. 
Old Point Lace, and How to Copy and 


Imitate It. By Datsy WATERHOUSE Hawkins. With 17 
Illustrations by the Author. 


te 
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Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully 
bound in cloth for the Library, price 6s. each. 


The Piccadilly Novels ; 


Popular Stories hy the Best Authors. 


Antonina. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Illustrated by Sir J, GILBERT and ALFRED CONCANEN. 

Basil. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Illustrated by Sir JOHN GILBERT and J. MAHONEY. 

Fiide and Seek. By WILKIE CoLLins, 
Illustrated by Sir JOHN GILBERT and J. MAHONEY. 

The Dead Secret. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Illustrated by Sir JOHN GILBERT and H. FURNIss, 

Queen of Hearts. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Illustrated by Sir J. GILBERT and A. CONCANEN. 

My Miscellantes. By WiLx1e CoLLins. 
With Steel Portrait, and Illustrations by A. CONCANEN. 

The Woman in White. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Illustrated by Sir J. GILBERT and F. A. FRASER. 

The Moonstone. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Illustrated by G. Du MAURIER and F, A. FRASER. 

Man and Wrfe. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Illustrated by WILLIAM SMALL. 

Poor Miss Finch. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Illustrated by G. DU MAURIER and EDWARD HUGHES. 

Miss or Mrs. ? By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Illustrated by S. L. FrnDES and HENRY WOODS. 

The New Magdalen. _ By Witxie CoLuins. 
Illustrated by G. Du MAURIER and C. S, RANDS, 

The Frozen Deep. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Illustrated by G. Du MAuRIER and J. MAHONEY. 

The Law and the Lady. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Illustrated by S. L. FILDES and SYDNEY HALL. 

The Two Destintes. By WILKIE COLLINS. 


* * Alsoa POPULAR EDITION of WILKIE COLLINS’S 
NOVELS, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Felicia. By M, BeTHAM-EDWARDS. 
With a Frontispiece by W. BOWLES. 

“4 noble novel. Its teaching is elevated, its story is sympathetic, and the kind 
of feeling its perusal leaves behind is that more ordinarily derived from music or 
poetry than from prose fiction. Few works in modern fiction stand as high in our 
estinzation as this,”—SUNDAY TIMES. 


Olympia. By R. E, FRANCILLON. 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS—continued, 


Under the Greenwood Tree. By THOMAS HARDY, 
Fated to be Free. By JEAN INGELOW. 
The Queen of Connaught. By HARRIETT JAY. 
The Dark Colleen. By HARRIETT JAY. 

“A novel which possesses the rare and valuable quality of novelty. . The 


scenery will be strange to most readers, and in many passages the aspects of. Nature 
are very cleverly described, Moreover, the book is a study of a very curious and 
interesting state of society. A novel which no novel-reader should miss, and which 
deople who generally shun novels may enjoy.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Patricia Kemball. By E. Lynn LINTON. 
With Frontispiece by G. DU MAURIER. Q : 
“ Displays genuine humour, as well as keen social observation. Enough graphic 
portraiture and witty observation to furnish materials for half-a-dozen novels of 
the ordinary kind.” —SATURDAY REVIEW: 


The Atonement of Leam Dundas. By E, Lynn Linton. 


With a Frontispiece by HENRY WOODs. } 
“In her narrowness and her depth, in her boundless loyalty, her self-forgetting 
passion, that exclusiveness of love which is akin to cruelty, and the Jierce 
humility which is vicarious pride, Leam Dundas ts a striking figure. In one 
quality the authoress has in some measure surpassed herself.” —PaLt Matt Gaz. 


The Waterdale Neighbours. By Justin MCCARTHY. 
My Enemy's Daughter. By JUsTIN MCCARTHY. 
Linley Rochford. By Justin McCarTHy. 


A Fair Saxon. By Justin McCaRTHY. 
Dear Lady Disdain. By JUSTIN McCaRTHY. 


The Evil Eye,and other Stories. By KATHARINE S.MAcQuolD. 
Illustrated by THOMAS R. MACQUOID and PERCY MACQuoID. 


“‘Cameos delicately, if not very minutely or vividly, wrought, and quite finished 
exough to give a pleasurable sense of artistic ease and faculty, A word of com- 
mendation ts merited by the tllustrations.”—ACADEMY, 


Number Seventeen. 
Oakshott Castle. 


With a Frontispiece by SHIRLEY Hopson. 
“‘A brisk and clear north wind of sentiment—sentiment that braces instead of 


enervating—blows through all his works, and makes all their readers at once 
wealthier and more glad.” —SPECTATOR. 


Open! Sesame! 
Illustrated by F. A. FRASER. 


“A story which arouses and sustains the reader's interest to a higher degree 
than, perhaps, any of its author's former works.’’—GRAPHIC, 


Whiteladtes. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 


With Illustrations by A. HopKINS and H. Woops. 
‘A pleasant and readable book, written with practical ease and grace.” —TIMES, 


The Best of Husbands. 
Illustrated by J. Moyr SMITH. 
Fallen Fortunes. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, 
By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


By JAMES PAYN. 


By JAMES PAYN. 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS— continued. 


Halves. By JAMES Payn. 
With a Frontispiece by J. MAHONEY. 

Walter’s Word. By JAMES PAYN. 
Illustrated by J. MoyR SMITH. 

What he Cost her. By JAMES PAYN- 


‘* His novels are always commendable in the sense of art. They also possess 
another distinct claim to our liking: the girls in them are remarkably charm- 
ing and true to nature, as most people, we believe, have the good fortune ta 
observe nature represented by girls.” —SPECTATOR. 


Her Mother's Darling. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL 

The Way we Live Now. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
With Illustrations. 

The American Senator. By ANTHONY TROLLOPD. 


“Myr, Trollope has a true artist's idea of tone, of colour, of harmony: his 
pictures are one, and seldom out of drawing; he never strains after effect, is 


fidelity itself in expressing English life, is never guilty of caricature.” — 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Diamond Cut Diamond. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 
‘\ Full of life, of interest, of close observation, and sympathy. » . « When 


Mr. Trollope paints a scene it is sure to be a scene worth painting.” —SATUR- 
pay Review. 


Bound to the Wheel. By JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Guy Waterman. By JoHN SAUNDERS. 
One Against the World. By JoHN SAUNDERS. 
The Lion in the Path. By JouN SAUNDERS. 


“4 carefully written and beautiful story—a story of goodness and truth, 
which is yet as interesting as though tt dealt with the opposite qualities. i 
The author of this really clever story has been at great pains to work out alt 
its details with elaborate conscienttousness, and the result 1s avery vivid picture 
of the ways of life and habits of thought of a hundred and fifty years ago. 

: Certainly a very interesting book.” —TiMEs. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. By W. BesANT and JAMES RICE. 
My Little Girl. By W. BESANT and JAMES RICE. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By W. BESANT and JAMES RICE. 
This Son of Vulcan. By W. BESANT and James RICE. 
With Harp and Crown. By W. BESANT and JAMES RICE. 
The Golden Butterfly. By W. BesAnT and JAMEs RICE. 


With a Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER. 


“6 © The Golden Butterjly’ will certainly add to the happiness of mankind, for we 
defy anybody to read it with a gloomy countenance. ’—TIMEs. 
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INI WMO) NIIIE SAVE G LOLS AIG SOLO IMIR SL IES 
Two vols. 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 21s5., the SECOND EDITION of 


Miss Misanthrope. 


By Jusrin McCartuy, Author of ‘‘Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by ARTHUR HOPKINS. 


“Tn ° Miss Misanthrope’ Mr. McCarthy has added a new and delightful portrait 
to his gallery of Englishwomen. . ._. Itis a novel which may be sipped like 
choice wine ; it ts one to linger over and ponder ; to be enjoyed like fine, sweet air, 
or good company, for it is pervaded by a perfume of honesty and humour, of high 
feeling, of kindly penetrating humour, of good sense, and wide knowledge of the 
world, of a mind richly cultivated and amply stored. There ts scarcely a page in 
these volumes in which we do not find some fine remark or felicitous reflection of 
piercing, yet gentle and indulgent trony.”—DaiLty NEws. 


MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL, 
Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 21s., the SECOND EDITION of 


The World Well Lost. 


By E. Lynn Linton, Author of ‘* Patricia Kemball,” &c. With 
12 Illustrations by HENRY FRENCH and J. LAwson. 


““ We are inclined to think that in this novel Mrs. Lynn Linton has reached a 
higher artistic mark than in any former one.”’—NONCONFORMIST. 

“Tf Mrs. Linton had not already won a place among our foremost living novelists, 
she would have been entitled to tt by her latest work of fictton—a book of singularly 
high and varied merit. The story rivets the attention of the reader at the outset, 
and holds him absorbed until the close." —SCOTSMAN. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FULIETS GUARDIAN.” 
Three Vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Deceivers Ever. 


By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 


Crown 8vo, red cloth, extra, 5s. each. 


Ouida’s Novels.—Untiform Edition. 


Folle Farine. By Ourwa. | Pascarel, By Ourpa. 
Idalia. By Ourwa. | Puck. By Ourpa. 
Chandos. By Ouwa. | Dog of Flanders. py Ova. 
Under Two Flags. py ouwa. | Strathmore. By Ourpa. 
Tricotrin. By Ourpa. | 2wo Wooden Shoespy ouwa. 
Cecil Castlemaine s Signa. By OurDA. 

Gage. By Ourpa. | [7 a Winter City. By Ouwa, 
Held in Bondage. py ouwa. | Ariadné. 


By OUIDA. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. FAMES GRANT. 
Shortly, Three Vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


The Lord Hermitage. 


By JAMEs GRANT, Author of ‘The Romance of War,” &c. 
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Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 


Cheap Editions of Popular Novels. 


[Witkre Coriins’ Novets may also be had in cloth limp at 2s. 6a. See, 
too, the PiccaDILLy NovELs, for Library Editions. | 


Under the Greenwood Tree. ‘By THOMAS HARDY. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. py Watrer Besant and James RIcE* 
The Golden butterfly. By Authors of “ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
This Son of Vulcan. By the Authors of ‘‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
My Little Girl. By the Authors of ‘‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. Authors of ‘‘Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
With flarp and Crowi. Authors of “ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 


The Woman in White. By WILKIE CoLLins. 
Antonina. By WILKIE COoLLINs. 
Basil. By WILKIE CoLLins. 
Hide and Seek. By WILKIE CoLLins. 
The Dead Secret. By WILKIE CoLuins. 
The Queen of Hearts. By WILKIE CoLLINs. 
My Miscellanies. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
The Moonstone. By WILKIE CoLuins. 


Man and W2fe. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. ? 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
By WILKIE COLLINs. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


The New Magdalen. By WILKIE Couns. 
The Frozen Deep. By WILKIE CoLLins. 
The Law and the Lady. By WILKIE CoLiins. 
Gaslight and Daylight. By GEorGE AuGusTus SALA, 
The Waterdale Neighbours. By JusTIN McCarruy. 
My Enemy's Daughter. By Justin McCarruy. 
Linley Rochford. By Justin McCarruy. 
A Fair Saxon. By Justin McCartuy, 
Dear Lady Disdain. By JusTIN McCartuy. 
An Idle Excursion. By MARK Twain, 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By MARK Twa, 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of E rope. M. Twain. 
Oakshott Castle. By Henry KINGSLEY. 
Bound to the Wheel. By JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Guy Waterman. By JouNn SAUNDERS, 
One Against the World. By Joun SAUNDERS, 


The Lion in the Path. by JouN and KATHERINE SAUNDERS, 
Oy arly Tim By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,” 
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Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, Ios. 6d. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Itustrious Men. 


Translated from the Greek, with Notes Critical and Historical, 
and a Life of Plutarch, by JOHN and WILLIAM LANGHORNE. 
New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Poe’s Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 


With BAUDELAIRE’S ‘‘ Essay.” 


“ Poe stands as much alone among verse-writers as Salvator Rosa among 
painters.” —SPECTATOR. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


The Life of Edgar Allan Poe. 


By Wititiam F. Girt. With numerous Illustrations and 
Facsimiles. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 35. 6d. 


The Prince of Argolis ; 


A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr SMITH. 
With 130 Illustrations by the Author. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


Pyroctor’s Myths and Marvels of Astro- 


nomy. By RICHARD A. PRocTor, Author of ‘‘Other Worlds 
than Ours,” &c. 


°¢ Mr. Proctor, who ts well and widely known for his faculty of popularisine the 
> q Z SA Ly a ty O zie the 
Jatest results of the science of which he ts a master, has brought together in these 
Jascinating chapters a curtous collection of popular beliefs concerning divination by 
the stars, the influences of the moon, the destination of the comets, the constellation 
Jigures, and the habitation of other worlds than ours.”—Daity News. 
_ | The reader who begins this charuting volume—a dozen chapters to as many 
znstances of erroneous observation or superstitious credulity—will hardly fail zo 
peruse it to the end.”—GRAPHIC. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
Prometheus the Five-Giver ; 
An attempted Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy 


of Aéschylus. 
“ Another illustration of that classical revival which is due in no small degree 
to the influence of Mr. Swinburne. . ._. Much really fine writing, and much 


appreciation of the Aschylean spirit.’—Home News. 


“‘ Wellwritien in parts—soft, spirited, and vigorous, according to requirement.” 
—ILLUSTRATED Lonpon News. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, 125. 67. 


The Final Religues of Father Prout. 


Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of th 
Rev. FRANCIS MAHONY, by BLANCHARD yeeros ~ aa ee 


In Two Series, small 4to, blue and gold, gilt edges, 6s. each. 


Puniana ; 
or, Thoughts Wise and Other-Why’s. A New Collection of 
Riddles, Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, &c. In Two Series, each 
containing 3000 of the best Riddles, 10,000 most outrageous Puns 
and upwards of Fifty beautifully executed Drawings by the Editor, 
the Hon. HucH Rowtey. Each Series is Complete in itself. i 


© A witty, droll, and most amusing work, profusely and elegantly tllustrated.” 
—STANDARD. : 


Crown $yo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


The Pursuivant of Arms ; 


or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the 
Science of Heraldry. By J. R. PLANcHs#, Esq., Somerset 
Herald. With Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 


Rabelais Works. 


Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous Characteristic Illustrations by GUSTAVE Dork. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 7s. 6¢., a New Edition of 


Rambosson’s Astronomy. 


By J. Ramsosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated by C. B. Pirman. Profusely Illustrated. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 65. 


Red-Spinner’s By Stream and Sea : 
A Book for Wanderers and Anglers, By WILLIAM SENIOR 


(RED-SPINNER). 

“ Mr. Senior has long been known as an interesting and original essayist. He ts 
a keen observer, aconfessed lover of ‘the gentle sport, and combines “with a fine 
picturesque touch a quaint and efficient humour. All these qualities come outin a 
snost attractive manner in this delightful volume. . . . Itits pre-eminently a 
bright and breezy book, full of nature and odd out-of-the-way references. . . We 
can conceive of no better book for the holiday tour or the seaside.””—N ONCONFORMIST. 

“< Very delightful reading ; Just the sort of book which an angler or a rambler 
will be glad to have in the side pocket of his'jachet. Altogether, ‘By Stream and 
Sea’ is one of the best books of tts hind which we have come across for many a long 
day.’—OXxFORD UNIVERSITY HERALD. 
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Handsomely printed, price 5s. 


The Roll of Battle Abbey ; 


or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Nor- 
mandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, 
A.D. 1066-7. Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by 
two, with the principal. Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 


In 4to, very handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, 12s. 


The Roll of Caerlaverock. 


The Oldest Heraldic Roll ; including the Original Anglo-Norman 
Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in the British 
Museum. By THomas WricHT, M.A. The Arms emblazoned 
in Gold and Colours. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Memoirs of the Sanson Family ; 


Seven Generations of Executioners. By HENRI SANSON. Trans- 
lated from the French, with Introduction, by CAMILLE BARRERE. 

** 4 faithful translation of this curious work, which will certainly repay perusal 
—not on the ground of tts bet: 


ng full of horrors, for the original author seems to 
be rather ashamed of the technical aspect of his profession, and ts commiendably 
veticent as to its details, but because tt contains a lucid account of the most notable 
causes célébres from the time of Louis XIV. to a period within the memory of 
persons still living. Can scarcely fail to be extremely entertaining.” — 
Dairy TELEGRAPH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 45, 6¢. each. 


The “ Secret Out” Serves. 


The Art of Amusing: 
A Collection of Graceful Arts, 
Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Cha- 
rades. By FRANK BELLEW. 300 
Illustrations. 


Hanky-Panky : 
Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 
Hand. Edited by W. H. CRE- 
MER. 200 Illustrations. 


Magician's Own Book: 
Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. 
All from Actual Experience, 
Edited by W. H. CREMER. 200 
Illustrations. 


Magic No Mystery: 
Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, 
&c., with fully descriptive Direc- 
tions ; the Art of Secret Writing ; 
the Training of Performing Ani- 
mals, &c. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and many Illustrations. 


The Merry Circle: 


A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. By CLARA 
BELLEW. Many Illustrations. 


The Secret Out: 


One Thousand Tricks with Cards, 
and other Recreations ; with En- 
tertaining Experiments in Draw- 
ing-room or ‘‘ White Magic.” By 
W. H. CREMER. 300 Engravings. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “SECRET OUT” SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Plates, 4s. 6d. 


The Pyrotechntst’s Treasury ; 


or, Complete Art of Making Fireworks, 


By THoMAs KENTISH. 
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In reduced facsimile, small 8vo, half Roxburghe, tos. 62, 
The First Folio Shakespeare. 


Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARF’S Comedies, Histories, and Trage- 
‘ dies. Published according to the true Originall Copies. London, 
. Printed by Isaac IAGGARD and Ep. BLount, 1623.—An exact 
. Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
| by a photographic process—ensuring the strictest accuracy in every 
detail. A full Prospectus will be sent upon application, , 

“* To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit of having done more to 

factlitate the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than all the Shake- 


speare clubs and societies put together. A coneplete Sacsimile of the celebrated 
First Folio edition of 1623 for halfa-guinea ts at once x miracle of cheapness and 
enterprise. Being ina reduced Sorm, the type is necessarily rather diminutive, 
but it ts as distinct as in a genuine copy of the original, and will be Sound to be.as 


useful and far more handy to the student than the latter.” —ATHEN RUM, 


Post 8vo, with Illustrations, ‘cloth extra, gilt edges, 185, 


Lhe Lansdowne Shakespeare. 


Beautifully printed in red and black, in small but very clear type. 
With engraved facsimile of DRorsHoUT’Ss Portrait, and 37 beautiful 
Steel Plates, after SroTHARD. 


Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 185. 


Lhe School of Shakspere. 


Including ‘‘ The Life and Death of Captain Thomas Stukeley,” 
with a New Life of Stucley, from Unpublished Sources ; No. 
body and Somebody,” * Histriomastix,” ‘The Prodigal Son,” 
** Jack Drum’s Entertainement,” “A Warning for Fair Women,” 
with Reprints of the Accounts of the Murder ; and “‘ Faire’ Em.” 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, and an Account of Robert 
Green and his Quarrels with Shakspere, by RicHARD SIMPSON, 
B.A,, Author of ‘* The Philosophy of Shakspere’s Sonnets,” “‘ The 
Life of Campion,” &c. With an Introduction by F. J. FURNIVALL. 


Crown 8vyo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d, 


Szonboards : 


Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Re: 
markable Characters. By JAcop LARwoop and Joun CampEN 
HorrEen. With nearly 100 Illustrations, 


"© Buen ifwe were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messys, 
Larwood and Hotten's plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation.” —TiMES. 


Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


The Smoker’s Text-Book. 


By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page Tinted 
Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Sheridan's Complete Works, 


with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, 
printed from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and 
Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c.; with a Collec- 
tion of Sheridaniana. 


““ The editor has brought together within a manageable compass not only the 
seven plays by which Sheridan ts best known, but a collection also of his poeticas 
pieces which are less familiar to the public, sketches of unfinished dramas, selections 
from his reported witticisms, and extracts from his principal speeches. To these 
is prefixed a short but well-written memour, giving the chief facts in Sheridan's 
literary and political career ; so that, with this volume in his hand, the student 
may consider himself tolerably well furnished with all that is necessary for @ 
general comprehension of the subject of tt.”— Pati Matt GAZETTE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


The Slang Dictionary - . 
Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An ENTIRELY NEW 
EDITION, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

“ We are glad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. Froma high 
scientific point of view this book is not to be despised. Of course tt cannot fail tc 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, and grotesqueness. Ina word, it provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human nature.”—ACADEMY. 
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Crown 4to, uniform with ‘‘ Chaucer for Children,” with Coloured 


Illustrations, cloth gilt, Ios. 6a. 


Spenser for Children. 


By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations in Colours by WALTER 
J. MorGAN. 


“* Tn these transcripts the writer has endeavoured to preserve the thoughts and 
language of Spenser, while presenting the talesin a simple and continuous forne. 
The work of one of our greatest poets has not been approached in an irreverent 
spirit, nor with any intention of vulgarizing his fictions ly relating them in a 
familiar and mocking manner—a style too often supposed to be that most attractive 
to the young.” 


Imperial 4to, containing 150 beautifully-finished full-page Engravings 
and Nine Vignettes, all tinted, and some illuminated in gold and 
colours, half-morocco, £9 9s. 


Stothard’s Monumental Efigtes of Great 


Britain. _ With Historical Description and Introduction by JoHNn 
KEMPE, F.S.A, A NEw EDITION, witha large body of Additional 
Notes by JOHN HEWITT. 
*,* A few Large Paper copies, royal folio, with the arms illuminated 
in gold and colours, and the plates very carefully finished in-body-colours 
heightened with gold in the very finest style, half-morocco, £15 1 5s. ; 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Stedman’s Victorian Poets : 


Critical Essays. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


“ We ought to be thankful to those who do critical work with competent skill 
and understanding, with honesty of purpose, and with diligence and thoroughness 
of execution. And Mr. Stedman, having chosen to work in this line, deserves the 
thanks of English scholars by these qualitiesand by Something more; 
heis faithful, studious, and discerning.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Or ore x 


Large 8vo, half-Roxburghe, with Illustrations, price gs. 


Stow’s Survey of London. 


Edited by W. J. Toms, F.S.A. A New Edition, with Copper- 
plate Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Swift's Choice Works, 


in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of 
the Maps in the Original Edition of ‘‘ Gulliver's Travels,” 


“* The * Tale of a Tub’ is, in my apprehension, the masterpiece of Swift + 
certainly Rabelais has nothing superior, even in invention, nor anything so con- 
densed, so pointed, so full of real meaning, of biting satire, of felicitous analogy. 
The ‘ Battle of the Books’ is such an improvement on the similar combat in the 
Lutrin, thatwe can hardly own it as an imitation,”—HALLam. 

“ Swifts reputation as a poet has been ina manner obscured by the greater splen- 
dour, by the natural force and inventive genius, of his prose writings ; but, tf he 
had never written either the ‘Tale of a Tub’ or ‘Gulliver's Travels,’ his name 
xerely as a poet would have come down to us, and have gone down to posterity, 
with well-earned honours.’—HAazuitr. 


Mr. Swinburne’s Works : 
The Queen Mother and | Bothwell: 


Rosamond. Fcap. 8vo, 55. A Tragedy. Two Vols. crown 


: 8vo, 125. 6d. 

Atalanta in Calydon. GC eee Ch 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. corge Chapman : 

ap, An Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Ce Songs of Two Nations. 

A Tragedy. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. len 
Poems and Ballads. | Essays and Studies. 

Feap, 8vo, 95. 


| Crown 8vo, 12s. 
Notes on “Poems and | Evrechtheus: 
Ballads.” 8vo, ts. | A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


William Blake: | Note of an English Re- 
A Critical Essay. With Facsimile | publican on the Muscovite Cru- 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, 16s. sade, 8vo, Is. 

Songs before Sunrise. A Note on CharlotteBronié. 
Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. Crown 8vo, 65, 
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MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW WORK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Poems and Ballads. SECOND SERIES. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
* * Also in fcap. 8vo, at same price, uniform with the FIRsT 
SERIES. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Rossetti’s (W. M.) Criticism upon Swin- 


burne’s ** Poems and Ballads.” 


Crown $vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the 


People of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recrea- 
tions, May Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, 
and Pompous Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations. Edited by WILLIAM Hone. 


** A few Large Paper Copies, with an extra set of Copperplate 
Illustrations, carefully Coloured by Hand, from the Originals, 50s. 


Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Syntax’s Three Tours, 
in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in 
Search of a Wife. With the whole of ROWLANDsON’s droll page 
Tllustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. HoTTEN. 


Large post $vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


Thackerayana : 


Notes and Anecdotes [Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous Inci- 
dents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of 
his everyday reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings and 
Five Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray’s Original Drawings. 


“Tt would have been a real loss to bibliographical literature had copyright 
difficulties deprived the general public of this very amusing collection. One of 
Thackeray's habits, from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margins and 
blank pages of the books he had in use with caricature illustrations of their 
contents. This gave special value to the sale of his library, and is almost cause 
for regret that it could not have been preserved in its integrity. Thackerays 
place in literature is entinent enough to have -made this an interest to future 
generations. The anonymous editor has done the best that he could to compen- 
sate for tre lack of this, Itisan admirable addendum, not only to his collected 
works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, or that is likely to be. 
written,”—BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. ? 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Thomson's Seasons and Castle of In- 
dolence. With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, ana over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood, 
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Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s.; Large Paper copies 
(only 50 printed), 36s. 


Cyril Tourneur’s Collected Works, 


Plays and Poems. Edited, with Critical Introduction and Notes, 
by J. CHuURTON COLLINS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


F.M.W. Turner's Life and Correspond- 


ence, Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends 
and fellow Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. A New 
Edition, considerably; Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations 
in Colours, facsimiled from Turner’s original Drawings. 


Laine’s History of English Literature. 
Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN. Four Vols. small 8vo, 30s. 


*,* Also a New and Cheaper Edition, in Two Vols., crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


Small vo, cloth gilt, with Portrait, 6s. 


Thoreau: His Life and Aims. 
A Study. By H. A. Pace, Author of ‘*The Life of Thomas 
De Quincey,” &c. 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE.—‘* The nature-instinct in Thoreau was so strong 
that, as I believe, it may even do something to aid in the interpretation of certain 
Phenomena of so distant a period as the Middle Age. I see a kind of real likeness 
between this so-called * Stoic’ of America, with his unaffected love for the slave, his 
wonderful sympathies and attractions for the lower creatures, his simplictties, 
and his liking for the labour of the hand, and that St. Francis whose life has 
recently been made fresh and real to us by the skilful pen of Mrs. Oliphant. Alf 
claim for Thoreau ts a disinterested and not a one-sided and prejudiced hearing.’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Zimbs Clubs and Club Life in London. 


With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and 
Taverns. By JOHN Timgs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Zimbs English Eccentrics and Ec- 


centricities : Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impos- 
tures, and Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, 
Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c, By JOHN 
Times, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations, 
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One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Tom Taylor 'S ELUSLOPICUL PLAYS, eee 


“¢ Clancarty,” ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc,” ‘‘’Twixt Axe and Crown,” The. 


Fool’s Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” ‘‘ Anne Boleyn,” ‘‘ Plot 
and Passion.” 
*,* The Plays may also be had separately, at 1s. each. 


Crown 4to, half-Roxburghe, 125. 6d. 


Vagabonadiana ; 
or, Anecdotes of Mendicant Wanderers through the Streets of ~ 
London ; with Portraits of the most Remarkable, drawn from the 
Life by JoHN THOMAS SMITH, late Keeper of the Prints in the 
British Museum. With Introduction by FRANcIS DovucE, and 
Descriptive Text. With the Woodcuts and the 32 Plates, from 
the original Coppers. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Walton and Cotton's Complete Aunsler ; 


or, The Contemplative Man’s Recreation: being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by IZAAK WALTON ; 
and Instructions how’ to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear 
Stream, by CHARLES CoTTON. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 


Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in, by 14 in., 2s, 


Warrant to Execute Charles Tf. 


An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty- 
nine Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 


Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price 2s. 


Warrant to Execute Mary Q. of Scots. 
An exact Facsimile, including the Sighature of Queen ElizaBeth, 
and a Facsimile of the Great Seal. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Wright’s Caricature History of the 


Georges. ( The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, 
Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A. : 


Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Wright’s History of Caricature and of 


the Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from 

the Earliest: Times to the Present Day. By THoMAS WRIGHT, 

M.A., F.S.A. Profusely illustrated by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
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Howell 


The Conflicts of Capital 


—and_abour historically 


and economically con- 
Sidered 


